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Select-O-Phone 


Automatic, Inter-Departmental Telephone 
and Man-finding System. 


is of great assistance to the Superintendent in charge of a 
branch mill or a mill whose higher executives only make occa- 
sional visits to and who have Executive Offices ‘‘in town.”’ 


No matter whether the mill is large or small, the Superintendent 
is held responsible for the care of the property as well as every 
activity. Therefore, he should be given every assistance to 
guard the owner’s interests and execute his will. 


Is it wise to impose this duty upon ‘‘two legs’’? 
Is it fair to your stockholders and employees? 


Our Sales Engineer, who is NOW IN THE SOUTH, will glady explain and demonstate 


the many advantages of the Select-O-Phone Service over that of other telephone sys- [ accept your offer for a 10-minute no-obligation 
tems. He will also make a survey of your mill and submit plans for a system suitable demonstration of select-O-Phone, Automatic Tele- 
to your individual requirements. There is no cost or obligation to you for this service. phone and Call System. 


Mail the Coupon or wire us “collect” today and have him call my ee 0 soencet Title 
Firm 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Address ..... 


For All Warp Sizing 


N 
1p will make your weaving 


—| no other compound, oil 
or tallow. Carries the starch into the yarn 


where it will not shed. 


Makes Stronger and Smoother Yarn Which Means More 
Production From The Looms 


CHARLES R. ALLEN Charleston, C, 
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New Source Spindle Service 


Ball Bearing Twister Spindles 


STANDARD TYPE SPINDLES—USING S.K.F. BALL BEARINGS 


SAVE POWER—INCREASE PRODUCTION 


ALL Bearing 7wister Spindles are not an innovation; many thousands are , 
-now in successful use. No departure is made from standard spindle . 
practice, thereby satisfaction is guaranteed. Our Ball Bearing Spindles inter- * 
change with any present type spindles. 
twister spindles for our quotation and delivery date. 


Inquiries Solicited 


Is more uniform yarn of value? Are larger Twister Spools efficient? Can old Frames be speeded up? 
Does Howard & Bullough, Whitin, or Saco-Lowell furnish ALLEN SPINDLES? Act promptly! 


Kindly forward a sample of your 


Allen Spindle Corporation 


ELLIOTT A. ALLEN, President and General — 


80 Boylston Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Cotton Twine Mill— 
For Sale! 


3500 spindle Twine Mill. con- 
sisting of 12 acres land, 8 tenant 
houses, two-story brick building, 
two warehouses, engine and boiler 
rooms, dye plant. Mill now in 


operation. Write or wire for de- 
tail specifications. Being offered 
at an attractive price to close up 
an estate. 


The Jones Machinery Corporation 
Atlanta Ga. 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


Since 1876 we have been engaged in serving 
the needs of dyestuff users. 


Our Service Laboratories are ready at all 
times to match samples for you. 


DIRECT ACID CHROME 
BASIC 
DEVELOPED COLORS 


John Campbell & Co. 


75 Hudson Street New York City 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, Toronto, Can. 
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Service 


Occupying does 
important position 
the financial life 
the Cotton Section 
this institution 
position render 
Service. 


Independence Co. 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000.00 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


MAIN OF FICE WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE, RA. |. 30 CHURCH ST. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FOR 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and Finishing Machinery 
FOR 
PIECE GOODS and WARPS 


UPRIGHT and HORIZONTAL DRYING MACHINES 


Mercerizing, Warp Indigo Dyeing and > 
Warp Drying Machines 


WARP MERCERIZING¥MACHINE 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. 
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Andrews 
and Harness Work 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Acme Loom-Harness | The Loom-Reed and 


and Reed Company | Harness Company 


Greenville S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 

‘Tempered Carbon 

Steel Reeds 
Standard Cotton Mill 


Loom-Harness Reeds 


Duck Weaving Reeds 
Loom-Reeds, Ete. All Metal Construction 


of 
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Lawrence, Mass. Dover, N. H. Columbia, S. C. 
| have the largest print works in the world, with an unrivaled out- 
put of printed, dyed and bleached cotton goods, and are also the 
largest manufacturers of cotton warp and all-wool dress goods. 
LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents 
LONDON, ENGLAN 


| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO D } 
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Experimental Laboratories 
Solve Your Paint Problems— 


FFFICIENT and economic upkeep of Mill 
Buildings and Machinery presents great 
many vexing problems. 


In order to assist executives in the selection 
of the right kind of paints for various pur- 
poses, we maintain for their convenience ex- 
perimental laboratories. 


Practical paint men of long years’ experience 
and thorough knowledge of the needs of Cot- 
ton Mills, are here to advise you. 


Whatever your paint problems may be. put them up to 
these men. Their practical advice and suggestions will 
be helpful to you in solving your paint problems. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON “PEE GEE INDUSTRIAL PAINTS” 


Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, Inc. 
PAINT GRINDERS—VARNISH MAKERS 


Established 1867 eee Louisville, Ky. 
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Do you use ['wo Motors to drive one e Line Shaft? 


A few of the eT Roller Bearing Hangers in the pit of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. C., _— Ind. 


‘“‘Used for years with uniform satisfaction’’ 


Practically all of the users of plain babbitted hangers are using 
two motors to drive one shaft even though they do not realize it. 
This 25 H. P. motor is driving a line shaft turning easily in Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Hangers. If the line shaft had to contend with the 
dragging friction of ordinary babbitted hangers the 25 H. P. mo- 
tor would need an additional 5 H. P. motor to drive the line shaft. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers save from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
total power, which is the reason why this 25 H. P. motor does the 
work of a 30 H. P. motor. On every $1,000 spent for power you can 
save $150 to $250 by eliminating friction. 


Specify Hyatt Roller Bearing Hangers and begin to get these Sav- 
ings now. Write for our Bulletin No. 125 today. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


MOTOR BEARINGS DIVISION — INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK. N. Y. CHICAGO. TLLINOI 


Hyatt Bearings For Line Shafts 
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FACTORIES AT SOUTH LAWRENCE, MASS. 


e 
have carry 
made 
a very 
recently large 
many st 
ock of 
changes, properly 
itions 
additio seasoned 
and lumber, etc. 
rove- 
Imp and are 
nts 
me ina 
to 
better 
our 
position 
factory 
and 
which is fers 
condition 
now one 
| to accept 
of the 
business 
best 
than 
equipped 
ever 
in the bef 
efore 
business 


The David Brown Company and _ Union Shuttle Company 

| of LAWRENCE, MASS. 
We make a specialty 
of Metal Bound Bob- 
bins and Spools, 


Automatic Loom 
Bobbin and Hand 


logue, just out and 
fully descrintive of 


our complete lines 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


of “high grade” pro- 


Threading Shuttles. ae ¥y ROBBINS-SPOOLS & SHUTTLES ducts. 
LAWRENCE-MASS-U-S-A— 
Bobbins Shuttles 
Spools of 
Skewers Every 
Etc. Description 


Part of Gold Medal Exhibit at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Write for our cata- 


i 
i 
GOLD M SILVER MEDAL) 
ONT | O NTT 
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Dustless Card Stripping and Cleaning 
System (working from Central Station) 


Standard Stripping Brush Combined With Vacuum 


IMPROVES WORKING CONDITIONS 
MAINTAINS VALUE of CYLINDER and DOFFER STRIPS 


SEPARATES DIRT FROM STRIPS—LEAVES 
STRIPS CLEAN anp FLUFFY 


SELF-LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS HOUSED BRUSH IN 
POSITION AND INSURES PERFECT STRIPPING 


BRUSH KEEPS THE WIRES CLEAN AND BRIGHT 


SYSTEM CLEANS MACHINERY BY VACUUM FROM 
CENTRAL STATION 


RESULTS: 


**Felting’’ Overcome. Seeds, Fly, Leaf and Dirt Removed. 


Cleaner Carding Assured. 
Over 17,000 Cards Equipped. Orders Taken in the Month of March Cover 2022 Cards. 


Manufactured by 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 


200 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
JOSEPH J. SMITH, Vice-Pres. & Treas. MILTON G. SMITH, Southern*Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
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as 


> mune! 


Automatic Looms 


WITH BATTERY, 
WARP STOP MOTION, 
FEELER AND SHUTTLE LOCK 


(Randolph Crompton’s Patents) 


Fewer Parts 


Standard Construction 


4 
4 
g 


Rebounding Shuttles Overcome 
Damage to Shuttles and Bobbins Reduced 


Mason Machine Works 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


E. HOWARD, Southern Agent, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Saco-LOWELL SHOPS 


Builders of 


Improved Textile Machinery 
I ncluding 


Opening, Conveying and Distributing 
Equipment 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery 


Picking Roving Warpers 
Cards Spinning Slashers 
Drawing Spoolers Twisters 


Dustless Card Stripper. 


mene 


STANDARD SPINNING FRAME 


Shops At | 
Biddeford, Maine, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Lowell, Mass. 
Executive Offices: BOSTON, Mass. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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INCORPORATED 


Cotton 
Merchants 


Greenville, S.C. Greenwood, C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Toccoa, Savannah, Ga. 


Tupelo, Miss. 


Telegraph Codes: Sheppersons and Meyers 
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Machines Placed 


Months 


Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, 8. 
Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, 8. 


Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills: 


Apalache Plant, Greer, 8. C 
Seneca Plant, Seneca, 8. C 


Walhalla Plant, Walhalla, 8. 


Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C 


Greer Plant, Greer, S. C..... 
Victor Plant, Greer, 8. C..... 
Ottaray Plant, Union, 8. C... 
Jonesville Plant, Jonesville, 


Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga...... 
Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga...... 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, S. C... 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwod, 8. C. 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C..... 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbia, 8. C..... 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C....... 


eeeeee 
seen 


fee 


Monaghan Plant, Greenville, 


Coosa Manufacturing Co., Piedmont, Ala... 


eee 


et eee eee 


Grendel Mills No. 2, Greenwood, 8. C.. 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La....... 


Belton Mills, Belton, S. C....... 


Marion Manufacturing Co., Marion, 8. C... 


Dallas Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala. 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas 
Pelzer Mfe. Co., Pelzer, 8. C..... 


Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 


ee 


Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky..... 


Springstein Mills, Chester, 8. C 


Itasca Cotton Mills Co., Itasca, Texas..... 


Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Southern 
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machines 
machine 
machine 
machine 


machine 
machines 
machine 
machine 
machine 
machine 
machines 
machine 


machines 
machine 
machine | 
machines 
machine 
machines 
machine 
machine 
machine 
machines 
machine 
machine 
machine 
machines 
machine 


machine 


machine 
machine 
machine 


Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8S. C.... 
Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C 
Lockhart Mills, Lockhart, S. C 


Bobbin 


Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C...... secens 
Kasley Cotton Mills, Basley, S. C....... ia 


Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga...... 
Thatcher Spinning Co., ee Tenn 
Dillon Mills, Dillon, 8. C 
Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C.. 
Aragon Cotton Mills, Aragon, Ga......... 
Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, 8. C 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C... 


Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, S. C 


The Trion Co., Trion, Ga 
The Virginia Cotton Mills, Graham, 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C 
Wearwell Mills, Draper, N. C 
The Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C..... 
Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 


Lancaster Sotton Mills, Lancaster, S. 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass.. 
Warren Mfg. Co., Warrenville, S. C... 
John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga... 
Meritas Mills, 


Columbus, Ga... 


Mobile Cotton Mills, Mobile, Ala. 


McComb Cotton Mills, McComb, Miss................. 


Selmo Cotton Mills, Slma, N. C......... 


Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C 


Pacifice Mills, 


Columbia, 8S. C.. 


The Grendel Mills No. 1, Greenwood, S. C. 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn......... 
Blue Buckle Cotton Mills, Rock Hills, S. C...... 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Monarch Bobbin Cleaner 


Union, South Carolina 


1 machine 
1 machine 
1 machine 
1 machine 


2 machines 


1 machine 


2 machines 
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SYDNOR PUMP & WELL COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Artesian Well Drillers 
Water Supply Contractors 


We drill Wells anywhere, any size and any depth and 
install any kind of water equipment. Put your prop- 
osition up to us for solution. 


We have drilled more wells for the Cotton Mills 


: of the South than all our competitors combined. 


4 LUITWIELER 


We are Southern 
Distributors of 
the Celebrated 


N ote partial list of enthusiastic users below: 
Addison Mills Edgefield, 8S. C. Lancaster Cotton Mills Lancaster, 8. 


Adrian Mfg. Co. 
Aragon Cotton Mills 


Aurora Cotton Mills Burlington, N. C. A. C, Lineberger Belmont, N. ©. q 
Bearskin Cotton Mills Monroe, N. C. Marlboro Cotton Mills McColl, 8. ©. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills Kannapolis, N. C. Mayes Millis Mayworth, N. C. a 
Cannon Mfg. Co. Kannapolis, N. C. Melville Mfg. Co. | Cherryville, N. C. ] 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. ........ | Charlotte. N. ©. Mooresville Cotton Mills Mooresville, N. C. _ 
Clayton Cotton Mills Clayton, N. C. Myers Mills, Inc. Gastonia N. C. q 
Cliffside Mills Cliffside, N. ©. Patterson Mills Roanoke Rapids, N. C. a 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co, Marion, N. C. Peck Mfg. Co. ........ Warrenton, N. C. a 
Crown Hosiery Mills High Point, N. ©. Pilot Cotton Mills Raleigh, N. C. a 
Dixon Mills .. Gastonia, N. ©. Proximity Mfg: Co. Warrenton, N. ©. a 
Efird Mfg. Co. ....... Albemarle, N. ©. Rhyne Houser Mfg. Co. Cherryville, N. : if 
Elmore Co. Spindale, N.'C. I Roanoke Rapids, N. C a 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Lexington, ©. Ruby Cotton Mills Gastonia, N 
Georgia Cotton Mills Griffin, Ga. Scottdale, Ga. 

Iceman Knitting Mills Se eae .Monroe, N. C. Wateree Mills Camden, 8. C 

Monroe, N. C. Lexington, N. C 

Graham, N. C. Jas. N. Williamson & Sons Co. Burlington, N. C 

Kings Cotton Mills .. ..Burlington, N, C Winnsboro Mills Winnsboro, 8. C 


Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Rock Hill, 8.C. 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye Wks. 


Lanett Cotton Mills 


West Point, Ga. 
West Point, Ga. 


| cep Wel 
Pumping Systems 
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Foster Doubler 
Model 


- ‘ es 


[HE tensions device of the Foster Doubler acts on each winding 

strand of yarn independent of the others, automatically applying 
more or less tension as the individual bobbin requires. The result 1s 
an even tension on all strands alike when wound on the tube prepara- 
tory for twisting. 


Foster Machine Co. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Rep. Healey Building. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Our New Branch Office 


HEN the Carolinas counted spindles in thou- 
sands rather than millions, the founders of 


; Lockwood, Greene & Co. began their service to the 


Charlotte, N. C. 


southern textile industry. 


Shortly after the Civil War, we built the Vaucluse 
Mill of Vaucluse, South Carolina, which compares 
favorably with plants designed much later. Even at 
that time nearly forty years of experience in industrial 
engineering guided our plans. 


To better serve our clients among the 737 cotton 

mills of this district, we have opened a new office to 

give special attention to North and South Carolina. 


The Charlotte office in the Piedmont Building 


extends courtesies to all clients—old, new and pro- 


spective. Our manager, J. Norman Pease, and his assist- 
ant, Adlai Osborne, need no introduction to textile men 
who have transacted business with our Atlanta office. 


In addition to branch office facilities for a com- 
plete engineering service, Charlotte will have the full 
co-operation of the home office organization. | 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 


ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 60 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 


HARTFORD CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 


- .Leckwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Ltd., 285 Beavér Hall Hill, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, 47, Avenue de |’Opera, Paris, France 


Piedmont Building - 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN {7 
LOCKWOOD 
| GREENE 
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| HAND KNOTTERS | 


THE HOME OF BARBER-@LMAN 
PRODUCTS VIEWED FROM AN AIRPLANE 


| 
| 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE & PLANT 
BRANCH BRANCH 
BOSTON, MASS. ROCKFORD. ILL..U.S.A. GREENVILLE. S.C. 
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“Foxwell” Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


KPLACE expensive human labor 


with the “‘Foxwell’’? Pneumatic 


Guider and Feeder. It does better Th 
work at very little cost, feeding any 
weight fabric to machine or roll, a 


TI 


accurately and continuously. 


The ‘‘Foxwell’’ Book belongs in your business library. Send for a copy today. 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


Mangles (all kinds) 
Calenders (all kinds) 
Color Kettles 

Cell Dryers 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
| Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative 


Hydraulic Presses 
Dyeing Machines 
Soaping Machines 
Tentering Machines 


Bleaching Machines 
Drying Machines 
Singeing Machines 
Mercerizing Ranges 


Providence Office 


Turk’s Head Building W. J. Westaway Company 


Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 
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FACTORIES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tallows, Oils, Gums, Compounds 
Also Hosiery Finishing and Bleachings 


a new product especially for Print Cloths. A com- 
plete warp size, requires no addition of tallow. 


‘Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, Lan- 


cashire Size, Waxes,. Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready-made 
Heavy Size, Sago neil Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, Chima Clay, Soluble 
Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers Blue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS WHERE 
STOP MOTIONS ARE USED. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS for COLORED « WHITE WARPS 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS for ALL CLASSES of FABRICS 


The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the “finest weaving and 
will hold the fly.”’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the best materials used in 
their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 


Southern Agent, Cameron McRea, Concord, N. C. 


R. P. GIBSON, South Carolina Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala., and Tenn. Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


fit TTT § Ree. S. rat, Ore. 
G 
TRADE MARC TRADC MARK 
Rec. U. & Par. Crm Res. Pat, Ore, 
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there 
Texaco Lubricant 


for every mechanical appliance 
in the mill- 


from Opener 


Cloth Room 


—as well as in the Power Plant. 
CONSULTATION with Texaco Lubrication Engineers regarding 
any or all of your Lubricating Requirements is INVITED 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dept. IX, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO HOUSTON 
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The Ideal Drive tor. Textile Baie 


EERE: is the way modern textile mills are driving 
spinning frames and other machines. 
Note the highly-efficient Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives enclosed in the oil-tight, dust-proof casings. 


See how nicely this compact arrangement adapts 


PHIL CHICAGO 

— Net’ Bank Bidg. Kansas City, Me. 


‘ 2d Nat’! Bank Bide. Portiand, Or 
Va. ‘ ‘ Robson- Prichard Francisco 


LiINK- SELT COMP Amy 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


H } ’ 


itself to conditions. Link. Belt Silent Chain is 
“Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear—-More 
Efficient Than Either’. 


Let us install one drive in your mill—and then watch for 
results. Write for Catalog No. 425. 
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Requires 
Bright and 
Cheerful 

Surround- 


ings 


The female operative is by no means a new factor in the mill. But today there are 
more of them. Many have never worked before. These women must be given bright 


and cheerful workrooms. The first requisite is Light. This can be had in abundance 
by painting the walls and ceilings with 


MILL WHITE 
| 


This sparkling white paint will flood every room with daylight, cleanliness and cheer. 
It gives a permanent, white, enamel-like surface that saves repainting costs, as it can 
be easily washed. It is elastic and will not chip or scale off. The interior of hundreds 


of plants throughout the country have been painted with Chaffee’ s Sparkling Mill 
White. Why don’t YOU investigate? 


Write Today For Paint Panel and Descriptive Booklet 


Thomas K. Chaffee Company, Providence, R. I. 
General Mill Supply Co., Distributors, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Address President Gordon Cobb 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the South- 
ern Textile Association: 

I may depart somewhat from the 
usual President’s address in as much 
as I wish to speak of several things 
which are not necessarily closely re- 
lated but I feel that they should be 
mentioned at this time, therefore, if 
my remarks do. not follow a contin- 
uous train of thought I have pre- 
pared you for it. 

We overseers and superintendents 
are certainly confronted with con- 
siderably different problems today 
than we were a few years ago when 
many of us were in different posi- 
tions from what we are now. 

We received our training at the 


machines when everything was done 


so differently from what if is now, 
that the question naturally arises, 
have we in our present positions 
progressed with the times and what 
can we do to find out? 


The mills are prosperous—the op- 
eratives are prosperous, but the 
question I am asking you frankly is, 
have we as superintendents and 
overseers progressed in the manage- 
mént of our jobs or has the pros- 
perity of the mills been brought 
about by a world condition. 

No: by all means No: The very 
fact that some mills have become 
prosperous has given their superin- 
tendents and overseers a chance to 
show ,what they could do. Before 
the margin of profit has been so 
close that the mill presidents and 
treasurers could not afford to let 
their superintendents and overseers 
take chances on ideas, plans or sys- 
lems which they did not already 
know, from experience, were sound. 
But since they have had a better 
margin of profit and could afford to 
lose a few dollars on experiments, 
many of them have said to their 
superintendents and overseers, “Go 
to if now; and show us what you 
can do,” and I am very proud to 
say that I have heard of several 
presidents and treasurers who are 
very well pleased with the results. 

Still I do not believe we have done 
anything like half as. much as we 
Should. In fact I think we have 
only seratehed the surface, so to 
speak. Frankly, I do not believe we 
have progressed as fast as we 
should. 

' Think, gentlemen, that only a few 
years ago 25,000 spindles was a large 
mill, now I ask were we ready for 
the management of large mills and 
large rooms when they came? No; 
we had to learn to handle the large 


mills and large rooms. 

Then came groups of mills, did we 
have men ready to handle these 
groups of mills? No; they had to 
learn just like the presidents and 
treasurers had to learn to handle 
these things as progress thrust them 
upon us. 


Now we are confronted with more 
progress, bigger problems’ than 
mere machinery. Are we ready for 
them? Let’s take time by the fore- 
lock and get ready for the practical 
problems as fast or faster, if we pos- 
sibly can, than the presidents and 
treasurers solve their new problems. 

The commercial conditions of the 
world have changed and are continu- 


thereby augment’ their income but 
ownership in the great businesses of 
today is a phantom. The ownership 
of cotton mills has begun to pass 
into the hands of shareholuders, 
many of whom do not know a card 
from a loom. 

Yet men must be found to operate 
these large. businesses. 

The salaried man of today nst 
only deals with enormously greater 
interest than the old-fashioned part 
owner, but he is dealing with money 


which is not his own. 


The man who handles his own 
money is not generally a man of 
great wealth. The sum may seem 
large to him as an individual, but 


H. H. BOYD 
New President Southern Tcxtile Association 


ing to change, the war did a great 
deal to speed up these changes but 
they were already on the way. 
Business of all kinds has to adapt 
itself to new conditions and business 
moves slowly—it is conservative, its 
machinery is always a little behind 
the needs of the times. Our manu- 
facturing conditions—our jobs are 
changing; let’s get down to brass 
tacks, study these conditions and 
jump ahead far enough to show our 
employers that we are capable of 
keeping abreast of the times. ) 
Back in the. times of the. little 
mills the superintendents and over- 
seers could look forward to becom-~ 
ing part owners of the firm and 


how small it probably is compared 
with the millions of capital invested 
in a great stock enterprise. 

What I am trying to show you, 
gentlemen, is that we must have a 
new type of superintendents and 
overseers to fit these new set of con- 
ditions. 

I am a firm believer in an old ax- 
iom which says, “The final stage of 
improvement is never reached in 
any business, machine or person,” 
and when a man realizes that he 
can practically make himself over 
by constant application and study 
he has opened the door to prepare 
himself to meet these new condi- 
tions. We certainly can not sit still 


and see these conditions change 
without changing ourselves. If we 
do we will soon be back numbers. 

This brings us up to . another 
thought,—we not only must prepare 
ourselves for these large problems 
but we must do something to raise 
the standard of the young men who 
are to take our places. 

I feel that we are responsible for 
the training of young men to be- 
come overseers and superintendents. 

I think I can safely say that we 
have passed the time when we are 
afraid to teach a subordinate for 
fear he will be given our jobs. If 
any of us are that narrow minded 
today all I can say is that we are 
not broadminded enough to be over- 
seers and superintendents. 

Training young men to become 
overseers and superintendents I be- 
lieve is a vital question today be- 
cause it is going to take men of 
large managing ability as the great 
industries grow larger and larger. — 

It will not do to pitchfork into 
the mills young men to learn the 
business and then forget they are 
there with the expectation that ma 
few years they will emerge expert 
overseers and superintendents. 


A large per cent of young men, if - 
they 


have capacity, will make a 
success of some minor job. The 
overseer or superintendent will find 
him very useful and will do his ut- 


‘most to hold him. 


That, of course, is a very natural 
inclination for all of us but remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that is not giving 
the young man his opportunity. 
From the viewpoint of the textile 
industry as a whole that is the 
wrong thing. 

Just how we are to overcome 
these things I do not now wish to 
suggest but it must be thrashed out 


and we must learn to take the broad 


minded view. 

And while we are studying our- 
selves;,, with a view to improving our 
efficiency as overseers and superin- 
tendents we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the operative, too, is 
working under new conditions. 

The difference between the cost 
of material and labor cost has 
changed so greatly that I am afraid 
{hat many of us have not stressed 
the fact enough on the people we 
work with to get them to realize 
the importance of saving material. 
For example does a weaver realize 
that the two yards of cloth he tears 
off to use as a fan cloth or an apron 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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‘Technical Paper Spinning 


(Carl R. Harris, Night Superintend- 
ent Mill No. 3, Laneaster, S. C., 
before Southern Textile Associa- 
tion.) 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men and Members of the Southern 
Textile Association: 

In compiling this paper I have 
given you answers which are repre- 
sented by the majority of the ques- 
Lionnaires, and in a few cases where 
an answer was radically different 
from the others, I have given you 
that answer merely for your infor- 
mation and comment. 

My understanding of the question- 
naire is—it is intended to find out 
how the majority of spindles are 
doing a certain thing. If this ma- 
jority is great enough, then that an- 
swer is considered correct. For ex- 
ample: If 1,900,000 spindles out of 
2,000,000 give practically the same 
answer to a question, then we con- 
sider that information the best ob- 
tainable. 

Some of the questions have been 
misunderstood by those answering 
them and some did not answer part 
of the questions—therefore, I cannot 
give you definite answers to those, 
but when the next questionnaire is 
sent out probably these questions 
will be cleared up. 

Question No. i—Does it pay to 
have spindles “plumbed” every year, 
or does it do just as well to “plumb” 
them one year and set the spindles 
at the top the next year? In other 
words, 
expense of overhauling 
thoroughly every year? 

Answer—The majority believe 
that the cost of thoroughly over- 
hauling every year is more than off- 
set by the increase in production 
and saving in power. Especially 
where you are spinning numbers as 
fine as 40s or 50s. 

Question No. 2—When “plumbing” 
the spindles, do you level the ring 
rails cross-ways, as well as length- 
wavs? How do you do this? 

Answer—The answers this 
question were indefinite. While a 
majority stated that it should be 
done, very few say they do it. 

One superintendent says: 


spinning 


not customary to level the ring rails 


cross-ways, but it should be done.” 

Another states: “Ring rails should 
undoubtedly be leveled cross-ways, 
but I do not think we have ever had 
to level them here.” 


In the few cases where vuey are 
being leveled, the majority-do so by 
taking out two ring plates at the 
liting rods, and then file lifting rod 
shoe until a small spirit level across 
the rail shows if to be true. : 

This is worth while for superin- 
tendents and overseers to look into, 
for where the ring rails are not level 
cross-ways, it is impossible to 
“nlumb” the spindles accurately. 

Question No. 3—What is the best 
distance to set guide wires from top 
of spindles on No. 30s warp? Give 
reasons. 

Answer—Highest 3%”, lowest 14”. 
The majority seemed to be getting 
good results with 2%”. This gives 
a good uniform traveler pull, holds 
the balloon down when traverse is 
at bottom of stroke, and does not 


does the result justify the 


put too much tension on yarn when 
traverse is at top of stroke.- 

Question No. 4—What is the best 
remedy for roving and thread “lap- 
ping-up” around steel rolls? 

Answer—Give rolls a thorough 
cleaning every year, and then keep 
them clean. Spanish whitening and 
gasoline gives good results. 

Avoid long drafts when possible, 
and see that the draft is properly 
proportioned between the rolls. 

See that the rolls are set for the 
staple of cotton being run. 1/16” 
in excess of staple gives good re- 
sults. 

To prevent thread lapping on the 
front roll, pick stands every week 
with copper stand hooks, and keep 
roll clean. And where there are 
burrs on rolls, remove with a flute 
file and pumice stone. Keep good 
scavenger rolls. 

Question No, 5—What size band 
do you use to drive your spindles— 


that is, how many bands to the 
pound? Is it made of roving or 
yarn? How many: turns per inch 


in roving and what size roving? 
What is the size of your whorls? 

Answer—The answers show an 
average of: 

99 bands to the pound. 
3.90 hank roving. 

5.2 turns per inch. 
13/16” whorls.. 

With but one exception 
was being used altogether. And as 
light a band as local conditions 
would allow, was preferred. 

This shows a radical change in 
the last few years. ‘Ten. years ago 
all, with probably one exception, 
would have been using yarn instead 
of roving. The question naturally 
arises: Has the automatic band 
machine brought about this change, 
or does roving give better service? 
We trust that the committee will 
give us more information on this at 
the next meeting. 

Question No. 6—Can you get more 
twist with a band of small diameter 
than with a band of large diameter? 
Give your reasons. 

Answer—Yes; small band will fit 
nearer the bottom of the whorl. 
This gives a larger radio of speed 
between the eylindér and whorl, 
therefore more spindle speed. 

Question No, 7—Do you have your 
spinners do their own cleaning, or 
do you have extra help clean the 
frames? If you use extra help for 
cleaning, explain whether you have 
made any saving or whether if costs 
more? 


Answer—Out of 2,000,000 spindles, 
1,900,000 do not use extra help for 
cleaning. In the few cases where 
they use extra help, the answers 
would not indicate any saving. And 
in one of these cases they are seri- 
ously considering making a change, 
and having spinners do their own 
cleaning. 

Question No, 8—Do you oil lifting 
rods? 

Answer—The concensus of opin- 
ion is about evenly divided on this. 
In all cases where they do, they use 
pure lard oil, and those using it are 
very enthusiastic over the results 
secured. 

Question No. 9—What is the best 


roving 


‘coupled with the answers. 


method of running a traverse on 40s 
filling, up slow or down slow? 
Which method will best prevent the 
filling pulling off in bunches in the 
cloth? 

Answer—(a) A total of 41,750,000 
spindles represented in the answers 
to this question. The management 
of 1,456,000 claim that running the 
traverse down fast and up slow, best 
prevents filling pulling off in the 


‘eloth. 


(b) While quite a few elaim that 
the running of the work is improved 
by running the traverse up fast and 
down slow. The chairman of this 
committee should give us more in- 
formation on this at our next meet- 
ing. | 

Question No. 10—What spindle 
speed will give the best results on 
40s filling? On 30s warp? 

We now realize that this question 
should have the front roll speed 
And next 
year this should be included, be- 
cause if spindle speed is reduced 
and front roll speed reduced also, 
we all know that the work would 
run better, but the question to de- 
cide is—what is the highest or best 
spindle speed to use in order to get 


maximum production? 


Answer—On 40s filling the an- 


swers show from 7,100 to 9,600 with - 


an average of 8,061 r. p. m. and on 
30s warp they show. from 8,200 to 

10,000 with an evareg of 8,975 r. p. 
m. In practically every case the in- 
dications are that a moderate speed 
is preferred. 

There was one answer so much 
hetter than the others, I want to 
make special mention of same. One 
superintendent states: 
running a spindle speed of 10,000 
r. p. m. on 30s warp—this may seem 
excessive, but we are getting 118 
r. p. m. on front roll.” 

‘As I am not permitted to use the 
names of any mills, and as I did not 
have time to write this superin- 
tendent for more details, the chair- 
man of this committee should ask 
this superintendent for full details 
before our next meeting, so that we 
can give the association the benefit 
of this exceptional case. 

Question No. 11—Is it best to have 
several doffers work on one frame 
at the same time, or each doffer to 
have so many frames to himself? 


Answer — Superintendents and 
overseers for 773,356 spindles claim 
that the best results are secured by 
using two doffers to a frame. For 
611,148 spindles the preference is 
one doffer to a frame. For 264,684 
spindles four doffers to a frame is 
preferred. 

Please note this information shows 
a very marked change in the method 
of doffing in the last few years, as 
we all remember that only a few 
years ago practically all doffers 
went in squads of four. 

Question No. 12—What is the best 
method of using up filling that has 
become dirty by falling on the floor 
or has oil on it? 


Answer — Practically all mills 


weave this kind of filling up on spe- 
cial looms set aside for that pur- 
pose, and sell the cloth as seconds. 
While a few still cut it off and sell 


“We are 


it for waste. Those who are stil] 
cutting off this filling could save 
considerable money by adopting the 
plan which this answer shows the 
majority of mills have done. 


Question No. 13—Which is the 
best method to run warper beams, 
forward or backward? Give your 
reasons. 


Answer—The majority claim that 
by running beams backward, or in 
other words, running the beam away 
from the warper tender, that broken 
ends can be gotten up quicker, and 
with less chance of getting them 
crossed—thereby, saving a lot of- 
trouble at the slashers. 


Question No. 14—How many yards 
per minute should go through a 
warper on 30s warp using a 4x5 
spool? 

Answer—Highest 100, lowest 33. 
Average 53 yards. This happens to 
be very close to what the builders 
recommend. On 30s warp they rec- 
ommend about 50 yards per minute. 
Considerable comment could be 
made on this. We all know that the 
lower the speed the less breakage 
there will be. The question arises: 
Would it pay to cut the speed in 
half and run the warpers day and 
night? 

Question No. 145—What idea 
you developed in your room that 
has made a noticeable improvement 
in the running of your spinning? 

Answer—The most noticeable 
ideas brought out were as follows: - 


Reduced spindle speed: 


Will quote one overseer’s remark 
in connection with this: “The thing 
that has made the most noticeable 
improvement in the running of our 
work, was culting the spindle speed 
about 175 r. p. m. to the present 
speed of 8,700 r. p. m. on 30s warp.’ 
It will be noticed that is 275 r. p. m. 
less than the average proved to be 
in answer to question No. 10, 


Systematic oiling and cleaning. 
Keeping the proper humidity. 
Keeping plenty twist in roving. 
“The last mentioned is one answer 
that there are very few: exceptions 
to. Practically all mills are putting 
more twist in the roving than is laid 
down in our text books as standard. 
The question for us to determine 
is: Is it possible that all the mills 
are wrong in doing this, or is it that 
the twist tables which are laid down 
in our present text books are wrong’ 


Adding weight on rolls. 

This is a question I cannot giyé 
you a definite answer to, because 
the questionnaires did not answer 
it fully. Probably some of the men 
did not think it important enough 
or had not had any experience 0 
changing the weight on top rolls. 

I know of some few — instances 
where mills are experimenting along 
this line, and as this is a very i- 
portant question to decide we hope 
to have more information by next 
meeting. 

Question No. 16—What do you 
consider the greatest needs of the 
spinning rooms of the South today’ 

Answer — The most prominent 
ideas brought out were as follows: 

(Continued on Page 57.) 
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Technical Paper Power Problems 


3 B. Rhea, Before Southern Textile 
Association. 
Gentlemen: 

In appearing before you again, I 
beg to say, after sending my Qucs- 
tionnaires and answering same be- 
fore this Association in the Char- 
iotte meeting last year and now I am 
with you to criticise same paper 
with its statements. 

After the object of my paper stat- 
ed——and the claim made by the En- 
vineers, that 25 per cent of the coal 
hurnt in the industrial plants was 
wasted. And to follow that up with 
a statement from the United States 
uel Administration, that 25,000,000 
t¢ 50.000,000 tons of coal can be sav- 
ed by improved operation of indus- 
trial plants without changing their 
present equipment and without de- 
creasing their manufacturing output 
in order to save fuel by burning it 
correction, it is not enough to mere- 
ly bring the proper condition in the 
furnace. These conditions; after 
they are once started must be kept 
going and we must have some means 
of knowing positively that they are 
being kept up. This was a big 
thing, yet the United States Fuel 
Administration stands behind it and 
if never has been denied. 

Mr. George Perkins in the Textile 
World Journal, March 6th, says: 

“The collective Textile Industry 
of the United States consume. nine 
million, six hundred tons of coal 
thousand, six hundred tons of coal 
annually ,and requires for this a 
total primary power of two million, 
horse power of which 68.8 per cent, 
or 1,665,900 is developed by steam 
prime movers. 

Forty per cent of the total fuel is 
for scouring, dyeing and drying. 
These figures serve to emphasize the 
magniture of steam requirements of 
this industry. 

The dyeing and finishing have 
comparatively small power demand 
and a most extensive use in process 
steam.” So taking this information, 
we have four times the amount of 
coal thrown away industrial 
plants as it would take to run the 
textile plants of the country. 

Although in answer to my ques- 
tionaire—it did not show that it was 
always gotten for two pounds of coal 
per horse power per hour, it was 
the concensus of opinion that it was 
economy, and to the writers knowl- 
edge there are plants 15 or 20 years 
old that come under two pounds. 

Mr. E. A. Van Densen in Power 
Plant Engineering said this— 
“Modern civilization in the Twen- 
lieth Century sense of the term, is 
essentially an industrial structure, 
and wholly dependent on those twin 
hatural resources, raw manufactur- 
ing materials and energy producing 
materials, 

When these two resources are 
abundant and are economically de- 
veloped, industrial supremacy re- 
sults.” 

“That the United States is most 
eenerously endowed by nature with 
all materials necessary to modern 
industrial life including stupendous 
POWer resources is another of com- 
mon knowledge. That the nation is 
Using up many of their resources at 


a startling rate, is is also generally 
known. Moreover these are recon- 
struction days and the power re- 
sources situation has become a 
question of acute and vital import- 
ance, yet its actual status is a mat- 
ter which few people, even includ- 
ing engineers are conversant. To 
picture briefly this status, particu- 
larly with respect to power.” 

“There are three main sources of 
power in the United States, viz: Coal, 
petroleum and water. Coal is by far 
the most plentiful and the most im- 
portant; petroleum is limited in sup- 
ply and rapidly diminishing; water 
power is plentiful but relatively 
neglected and conesquently wasted.” 

‘These three resources will now be 
examined somewhat in detail and 
the status of each determined so far 
as possible. 

When the output of the mines is 
compared with the original quan- 
tity available ,if is seen that the 
great bulk of our coal is not neces- 
sarily coming from areas which 
contain the greatest quantity, but 
from the areas which contain the 
best coal. 

This descrepancy becomes more 
startling when the production of the 
individual states is compared with 
original resorees. 

Although the relative size of the 
coal fields may be a matter of some 
surprise, the really staggering facts 
presented in the: figures are im- 
mense. 

If all the unmined coal within 
three thousand feet of the surface 
—three trillion, five hundred and 
thirty-eight billion, four hundred 
and fifty-four million short tons 
could be placed in one great pile as 
solid as if now lies on the ground, 
the pile would be eighteen miles 
long, eighteen miles high and eigh- 
teen miles wide. 

Summary of all the coal which has 
been mined in the United States plus 
fifty per cent waste, a total of fifteen 
billion, eighty-three million, one 
hundred thousand short tons were 
piled in the same way, the pile 
would be one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty feet long, one thou- 
sand five hundred and forty feet 
high, and one thousand five hun- 
dred and forty feet wide. In other 
words, only about four per cent of 
the original amount has been mined 
or wasted in mining. 
speculation regarding the length of 
time the coal supply would last, but 
here again there are so many fac- 
tors that any estimate partakes of 
the nature of a guess. 

Our coal consumption, or produc- 
Lion as it may be called, is increas- 
ing speedily and is growing with 
great rapidity. 

In attempting, therefore, to calcu- 
late how long the available amount 
will last it is manifestly incorrect 
to base the calculation on the pres- 
ent rate of production or consump- 
tion at the rate of the last decade, 
as the rate will continue to increase 
for a long time. 

If we assume that the rate of con- 
sumption will remain the same as 
it was in 1913, then after allowance 
has been made for unpreventable 
waste 


in mining and marketing, 


there will be coal enough to last 
four thousand years, but of course, 
such an estimate would be absurd, 
for the rate of 1913 will probably not 
be held in any single future year. 

Again, if coal production or con- 
sumption should increase at the 
same rate as it did in 1884 to 1894, 
an increase fro m788,948,364 to 1,- 
504,141,406—and increase of ninety 
per cent in 1904, 2,632,797,644—an in- 
crease of seventy-five per cent; and 
in 1914, 4,,799,620,431—an increase of 
82% per cent, the supply would not 
last one hundred years. The true 
life of our coal fields lies between 
these two extremes, and the probab- 
ility is that it is nearer one hundred 
than four thousand. 

This situation is not peculiar to 
the United States but all coal coun- 
tries are facing a like crisis. In this 
connection it may be profitable. to 
ponder the words of the late V. B. 
Lewis, a distinguished English engi- 
neer and chemist, who when speak- 
ing of the coal question in England 
a few years ago said: 

“Among the factors that lead to 
the commercial supremacy of a 
country, by far the most important 
is, the command of fuel or other 
sources of power, and England's po- 
sition in the past has been govern- 
ed largely by her coal fields, which 
in a little more than a century rais- 
ed her to the foremost as a commer- 
cial power. The very abundance of 
coal supplies was a source of weak- 
ness as it lead to waste, polluted our 
atmosphere to a criminal extent, and 
so encouraged uneconomical meth- 
ods of using it as seriously to de- 
plete our available stock, the result 
of which has been the increase in 
price during the last few years, and 
the certainty that the future will 
see further advances but no fall to 
all the rates. The day of cheap coal 
has gone, never to return.” 


The growing demand for fuel and 
power is not confined to the United 
States, but is world-wide. This con- 
dition will inevitably result in our 
being called upon to furnish coal to 
the less favored countries, thus will 
our coal production be still further 
inereased and the day of exhaustion 
that much hastened. So far, our coal 
exports may have been relatively 
small, the amount for 1912 being 
only 20,000,000 tons and for 1943 
23,000,000 since 1914, on account of 
the terrific demands of the Euro- 
pean countries during the war. 

Let us now turn to petroleum. An 
illuminating analysis and discussion 
of this question is presented in Bul- 
letin 102, Vol. I, of the United States 
National Museum, entitled “The 
Energy Resources of the United 
States: A Field of Reconstruction,” 
by Joseph E. Pogue and Chester C. 
Gilbert. This bulletin is recom- 
mended to the attention of any man 
who may be sufficiently interested 
to look further into the matter. For 
the present, it is sufficient to note a 
few of the salient. points of the sit- 
uation. The petroleum resources 
of the country are being rapidly de- 
pleted, due to enormous. demands 
and wasteful production methods. 
From 1859 to 1917, a period of 58 
years, 4,200,000,000 barrels were min- 


'to waste. 


ed, a mean rate of 70,000,000 barrels 
a year. In 1917 ,340,000,000 barrels 
were mined, a rate almost five times 
as high. It is estimated that there 
are now available in this country 
under present wasteful methods of 
mining, 7,000,000,000 barrels. In oth- 
er words, we have a sufficient sup- 
ply, based on the present increas- 
ing rate of demand, to last only 
about a couple of dozen years. 1917 
rate exhausting complete in 1945. 
Upon examination of the status of 
water as a means of producing pow- 
er we find a very peculiar situation. 
Here is an inexhaustible resource— 
a source of power which can never 
give out—and which, to be conserv- 
ed, must be used. Yet the federal 
laws governing its use were so ‘ad- 
verse that capital held aloof, refus- 
ing to develop more than a small 
proportion, and thus allowing this 
tremendous source of power to run 
Coal unused is conserved, 
but the water that drops over our 
falls and flows down our rivers un- 
used is irretrievably lost—gone for- 
ever. This state of affairs results 
in our deliberately throwing away 
the equivalent of 675,000,000 tons of 
coal a year. By this statement is 


meant that if the available water-_ 


power resources of the country were 
all developed, wisely and econom- 
icaly, and were to turn out power 
10 hours a day for 300 days a year, 
675,000,000 tons of coal could be 
saved. , 

According to estimates made by 
the United States Geological Survey, 
the minimum water-power re- 
sources of the country are 28,000,- 
000,000 H. P. These figures, however, 
are based on the minimum flow of 
the streams. If storage reservoirs 
be resorted to, to equalize the irreg- 
ularities of stream flow, as is usual- 
ly the case, and all practicable stor- 
age sites be utilized and the water 
efficiently applied to the plants, 
then, to quote M, O .Leighton, in 
Water Supply Paper No .234 of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
“There might be established even- 
tually in the country a total power 
installation of at least. 200,000,000 
h. p. and probably much more.” 

Recent government reports place 
the present water-power develop- 
ments in the country at about 8,- 
500,000 H. P. No exact figures are 
available, and the probability is that 
this approximation is too high rath- 
er than too low. Thus it is seen 
that only a niggardly per cent of our 
vast water-power supplies are being 
utilized. 

Thoughtful consideration of these 
facts relating to coal, petroleum and 
water-power leads one to the con- 
clusion that we are about to face, if 
not already facing a serious situa- 
tion. The present generation will, 
in all likelihood, see the exhaustion 
of our petroleum supplies, and coal 
so costly that families in moderate 
circumstances will be unable to buy 
any but the inferior grades, such as 
lignite. The second and theird gen- 
eration, your children and your chil- 
dren's children, may live. in-@ coal- 
less world, 

This is a . somewhat pessimistic 

(Continued on Page 60.) 
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Pickers. 

In the years that are past most 
mill men thought that it was neces- 
sary to use four processes of pick- 
ers to properly prepare the cotton 


' for the cards; but as improvements 


were made in picking machinery it 
hecame evident that the cotton was 
being hauled too much and that the 
sheet of cotton much easier than 
from a thick or heavy sheet, and by 
the cotton can be 
cleaned with less beating and of 
course with less injury to the fib- 
ers. 
Cards. 

Many of the ideas advanced as be- 
ing beneficial to picking are appli- 
eable to carding as well. While the 
pickers must handle the cotton in 
bulk, the lighter the bulk the better 
fibers were being injured by so much 
beating that it was found advisable 
to eliminate one and two processes, 
and at the same time reduce the 
speed of the beaters,:so that today 
the handling of cotton through the 
pickers has been reduced from 25 
to 50 per cent and in almost every 
case an increase in the breaking 
strength and just as clean yarn as 
ever, | 

Some of the ways of ‘doing this 
is by the use of blowing and suec- 
tion systems, condensers, C. O. B. 
machines, etc., which remove the 
dust and dirt as well or better than 


beaters, and it is done in a manner 
that cannot injure the cotton, but 
on the other hand restores it to its 
original and natural condition. 
Another idea is that by feeding 
light it is possible to remove the 
foreign matter from a thin or light 
it will do its work and the better it 
will make the condition of the cot- 
ton fot the card; so the lighter the 
carding the better chance the card 
has to do its work of carding and 
combing out the cotton. In fact the 
card must be able to handle each 
fiber of cotton separately and indi- 
vidually if it is expected to do its 


work properly, and this can be done 
only by feeding the 


cotton light 
enough to allow it to go through the 
card so that each fiber can be sep- 
arately. We must admit that if the 
cotton is fed to the card so heavy 
that it does not have time to sep- 
arate each fiber from each other fi- 
ber that it. cannot be expected to 
remove short fibers and foreign 
matter and comb and straighten the 
long fibers. It is the consensus of 
opinion that it is better to feed 
light and rush the cotton through 
the ecard than to feed slow. and 
heavy to keep the cotton crowded in 
the card. 

No set rule can be given for card 
settings, as they must be governed 
by the kind, quantity and quality of 
cotton being carded. The first and 
probably most important setting is 
at. the Liekerin, as it is possible to 
do great damage to the cotton at 


reduced. An 


this point. If there is not room 
between the feed plate and Lickerin 
the fibers will be crushed and brok- 
en before they will separate them- 
selves. The cotton when leaving 
the feed plate and roll should have 
sufficient room to expand so that it 
will separate without breaking; 
while if there is more space than 
ed to the cylinder in bunches and 
is needed the cotton will be deliver- 
without being combed out as the 
Lickerin should do. It is an impor- 
tant matter for the superimtendent 
and overseer in each mill to study 
their local conditions, find out what 
is best for their own needs and be 
governed accordingly. 

Drawing. 

The most noticeable thing about 
drawing today is that mills are piv- 
ing it the attention and considera- 
tion that the importance of this 
process demands, and even the ma- 
chinery builders have realized its 
importance and are giving us ma- 
chines that can be set and adjusted 
with the same care and perfection 
of other machines in the mill. The 
greatest need along this line today 
is more machines to enable the sliv- 
as indicated by the answers received 
er to be lightened and the speed 
important feature 
about drawing that has been over- 
looked to a large extent is the prop- 
er proportion and distribution of 
the draft between the different rolls. 
The trouble is found in many cases 
where the draft has been changed 


by simply changing the draft gear, 
which not only changes the draft 
but changes the proportion between | 
the different rolls. In changing the 
draft it is important to see that 
this proportion is maintained be. 
tween the first and second and third 
and fourth rolls by changing all in 
proportion. 


Roving. 
One of the most important fea- 
tures in connection with roving 


frames is the twist. Many mills do 
not have enough roving frames to 
properly balance their spinning, 
and have to make heavier roving 
than should be used, which usually 
makes short drafts. And on_ the 
other hand many mills do not have 
enough cards and drawing to bal- 
ance their roving, which usually 
makes long drafts necessary, either 
of which is harmful and should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

At our last meeting the question 
was asked, “What effect does the 
twist in fine roving have on the 
breaking strength of yarn? ” I have 
recently made some tests along this 
line with the following results: 

First test, 11-hank roving was 
used to make No. 58 yarn by 
using 200 bobbins of roving to make 
100 bobbins of yarn of each twist. 
Atmospheric conditions, very damp. 

Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No. 
56.12, and broke 35.35. 

Twist 3.86 turns, yarn sized No, 
56.00, and broke 36.24. 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Seamless Can 
Steel Kicking Band 


Barrel 


Mill Receptacles 


Are the standard for quality and service. They 
are made of Diamond Fibre, which is tou her 


than horn, almost as hard as iron, yet lighter’ 


than aluminum. This superior material and a 
superior construction produce an unusual com- 
bination of great strength and durability with 
light weight and convenience. 


The interior surface is smooth and flawless. For 
example, Diamond Fibre Seamless Roving Cans 
are in great demand by mills because there 1s 
not a seam or projection to catch a particle of 
the contents. Their use secures maximum pro- 
tection for your products. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles stand up under the 
hardest usage. Their sturdy construction in- 
sures lasting service. They do not dent, crack, 
break, split or splinter. 


They preserve their fine appearance always, be- 
cause the color is INBUILT and the surface 
does not chip, nick or wear off. Furthermore, 
they are sanitary and easily cleaned. Theclose 


- texture and glossy surface of the fibre prevent 


the clinging of dust and dirt. 


Our thirty years’ experience in building recep- 
tacles makes each a leader in its field. Write us 
your requirements and let us go into the recep- 
tacle question with you. We maintain an office 


in Greenville, S. C. to serve the Southern mills. 


Send For Special Catalogue. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 


In Canada—Diamond State Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Receptacles that serve you best are 
Diamond Fibre Roving Cans, 
Trucks, Doffing [Cars, Barrels, 
Mill Boxes, Mill Baskets and Gill 
Cans. Standard sizes and designs, 
or made to any specifications. Also 
Diamond Fibre for textile special- 
ties, such as bobbin heads, bobbin 

boxes, spool heads, shuttles, swift 
braces, spindle guards, roller 
covers, etc. 


Seamless Can 


Fibre Kicking Band 


Stee! Clad Truck 


Doffing Cars 
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Paper Weaving 


(By A. T. Quantz, before Southern 
‘Textile Association.) 

As you know we did not send out 
new questionnaries for this meeting, 
so we have nothing new to discuss. 
Your president informed me that it 
was up to me to discuss the subject 
of weaving any way. I find it a 
very difficult task to bring you a 
new thought and I suppose what I 
will say has been forgotten by many 
of you, but hope it will remind you 
of some things or cause some dis- 
cussion that may be a benefit to us. 
Slashing usually comes under the 
weaving subject, so will take a lit- 
tle of your time reviewing some 
statements that were made at the 
Charlotte meeting. Some of you re- 
member that it was said that sizing 
could not be made more than 192 
degrees in an open size box, if so the 
size would boil out of the box. I 
have tested this question of tem- 
perature since that time and find 208 
to 240 degrees is really what you 
should have. Why could some peo- 
ple not operate With more than 192 
degrees of temperature is the ques- 
tion. I am reasonably sure you will 
have no trouble operating with 210 
degrees if your steam coil is in the 
proper condition. Be sure the holes 
in the coil are of uniform size so 
the steam will be distributed evenly 
in all parts of the box. If there is 
a blow hole or a large opening which 
will let too much steam escape at 
one place, it will be very apt to 
blow the size out of the box instead 


of boiling out. A steam coil should 
be so arranged that the steam will 
blow slightly upward. I have found 
them fixed so that steam would blow 
downward. This will keep all of the 
lumps in your box stirred up and 
cause spots in your yarn. It will 
also bore holes in the box lining if 
left: that way very long. This seems 
like a mighty little question to be 
brought up here, but it is the little 
things that keep us in trouble all of 
the time; little things are really big 
things sometimes. Let me tell you 
about what I think one little thing 
did for a mill; well to make a long 
story short the sheriff was right af- 
ter that mill for years. The situa- 
tion was this; the mill was small 
and had only one slasher, and it built 
wrong. Therefore every warp had 
about the same bad treatment. The 
yarn was fair, but the weaving was 
poor. I knew the reputation of the 
weaving long before I ever saw it, 
and often wondered what was 
wrong; the whole trouble was with 
the delivery rolls. These were so 
arranged that they would not deliver 
the yarn without the help of the 
friction. You will see from this all 
of the yarn was more or less 
stretched or broken. After this was 
discovered it only took a_ short 
while to fix it, but it had gone so 
long its reputation on weaving was 
known far and wide, and no one ever 
believed the weaving could be made 
to run at that mill. I know of an- 
other mill that had the same condi- 


tion and a similar reputation. There 
may be more running that way to- 
day. If so and they are on coarse 
work it is not so bad, but if on fine 
work I would not wan tto weave the 
yarn. 

All of these conditions are due to 
lack of knowledge in this depart- 
ment. It is not good business to buy 
the best starch and compounds that 
cost thousands of dollars and leave 
it for an untrained man to use. 

It is not so much the ingredients 
used as it is the way it is used. This 
important department has been neg- 
lected more than any other part of a 
mill and the weaving room pays the 
bill. 

There are now a number of appli- 
ances on the market that will help 
to improve all of these conditions, 
and we may expect still more since 
this movement has started. 

After you have your warps well 
slashed, and the yarn is_ strong 
enough for you to use the Barber 
Coleman standard stretch on your 
tying machine you should have good 
weaving. 

We will now take up the problem 
of the weave room proper accord- 
ing to the questionnaire. The big- 
gest problem today is loom fixers. 
Almost everyone express this need. 
The only answer to this question is 
provide a way to teach men to fix. 


The lack of training is no doubt the 


cause of so many giving up this 


work before they really know how. 


to fix looms right and to take 


advantage of a section. You may 
have a number of good loom fixers. 
and not have a single one that can 
teach anyone else how to fix. A mil) 
of thirty or forty thousand spindles 
can afford to have a certain man 
whose business it is to teach new 
men. Overseers should study how 
to teach this art. I consider this a 
very important part of their work. 
It is not reasonable to expect one 
man to do your way when he was 
taught by some other man to do an- 
other way. I find the fixers who are 
most contented and get along the 
best are the ones who try to have 
their looms well cleaned when the 
warp is off and then make what ad- 
justments are needed, oil the parts 
that he knows the oiler is apt to 
pass over. If you can convince a 
fixer of the fact that he will have 
to do less work this way and get him 
to try it you are more likely to keep 
him satisfied and he would never 
want to fix any other way. A fixer 
who keeps his brakes in good order 
will also do less work and get along 
better fhan the one who thinks a 
brake is more trouble than it is 
worth. Don’t ever give up; keep on 
until you do convince your men you 
know. what you are talking about. 
Arrange by numbering or otherwise 
markmg the harness patterns when 
they are taken off of the looms. The 
fixer will get the same pattern back 
every time. This will have a tend- 
ency to get your patterns in better 
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Thursday, May 27, 1920. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 

Convention: 

1 esteem it no small privilege to be 
able to address you gentlemen on 
‘his occasion. The committee which 
extended this invitation to me, did 
not outline any specific subject on 
which I should speak to you, and I, 
therefore, find that perhaps great- 
er latitude is given me than is ordi- 
narily given one who speaks upon a 
fixed subject. This fact, however, 
carries with it somewhat of a 
unique responsibility because it 
places me at a disadvantage in that 
1 do not know the subjects which 
have already been discussed in your 
presence. 

It occurs to me that of the many 
subjects on which I might speak at 
this time; there is one which has a 
really great place in the minds of 
ithe American people today, and this 
has to do with one of the real fun- 
damentals: I refer to the great sub- 
ject of personal responsibility. 
There has never been a time when 
much did not depend upon one’s at- 
titude to one’s own responsibility. 
Those of us who have kept abreast 
with the ever-changing conditions, 
through which we have been drawn 
for the past five years, are keenly 
alive to the fact that a responsibility 
of today is far greater than one in 
former times. 

We have ‘passed through the 
createst war in human history, a 
war which has not only shaken the 
very foundations of old Europe, but 
one which has alike affected much 
of the entire world. We have seen 
many of what we have hitherto 
considered the basic economic laws 
of the world, well nigh shattered, 
and upon us has devolved the re- 
sponsibility of creating new eco- 
nomic laws throughout the world. 
some of the simple laws that have 
heen considered, in other times, as 
strong as adamant, have given way 
(‘Oo the ever-changing condition . of 
things until we have been brought 
(to the point of the necessity of 
even recasting these simple pro- 
cesses. The attitude of many 
throughout the world, has under- 
cone changes, and some .of these 
changes have been quite rude in- 
deed. This, perhaps, has been but a 
natural consequence, for while, as 
an outcome of the great struggle, 
certain quarters of the earth have 
been blessed with an abundant pros- 
perity, certain other quarters have 
been reduced in affluence, wealth 
and prosperity, until some nations 
are now almost tottering, and mul- 
‘iplied thousands, and even millions, 
of the citizens of these nations have 
been reduced even beyond the point 
of want. Many of the monetary 
standards of exchange have been 
Xveatly reduced in value until cer- 
‘ain national eredits have been im- 
beriled. These and other factors 
ave brought it about that there has 
men too much of the 
Many who were for- 
have been brought, 
necessity of things, to 
of all -Xtravagant lines o flife, Costs 

all kinds of material, raw, partly 
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finished, and finished, have reached 
very high levels. While in our own 
country money has been in plenty, 
and while there is occupation free- 
ly for every hand that would toil 
and for every brain that would 
work, there is, unfortunately, today 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, too much of the restless 
spirit. 

In addition to this, and far tran- 
scending it, as it has to do with the 
stability of government, and the at- 
titude of man towards government, 
there has been at work, the country 
over, certain influences which have 
not made for the best in govern- 
ment nor for the administration of 
government. 


This brings me, gentlemen of the 
convention, to suggest to you that 


I wish to talk to you, for these few 


minutes, along the line of personal 
responsibility, not alone of you gen- 
tlemen, who occupy the position of 
superintendents and managers of 
textile plants. For, as a matter of 
fact, I am one who feels that there 
should be a closer bond, if possible, 
between executive and superintend- 
ent. It is true that the average ex- 
ecutive has responsibilities that are, 
perhaps, unknown. to the superin- 
tendent, though it is also true that 
the average superintendent has re- 
sponsibilities which are not known 


to the executive, but in all lines of 


activity coneerning these, there 
should be the closest bond of co- 
operation and sympathy between the 
two. 

I am sure that the responsibility 
that rests on the superintendent of 
this day is greater than the respon- 
sibility that formerly rested upon 
him, largely for the reason that con- 
ditions have changed, so rapidly at 
times, and so continuously, that the 
problems of the past have become 
simple in comparison with those of 
today. One who gives though to the 
proposition which I am no wdis- 
ing will likely think of the average 
superintendent as one who has as 
the major part of his responsibility, 
the production of a certain quan- 
tity from a certain number of spin- 
dies, or looms. As a matter of fact, 
I have come to conceive of his re- 
sponsibility as something far great- 
er than having alone to do with the 
utilization of inanimate machinery, 
plus, the operation of man-power 
towards the production of a given 
poundage in a given length of time. 

It was permitted me, not long 
since, to have a heart to heart talk 
with the superintendent of a mill of 
approximately twenty thousand 
spindles, and I am frank to say to 
you gentlemen, that I gathered 
much of real choice information 
from this conversation, and, believ- 
ing that this may be of value to 
some of you, I wish to bring to your 
immediate attention some of the 
things I gathered, which things I 
believe will be appreciated by you 
gentlemen as among the things 
which furnish the prime requisites 
of an efficient superintendent. May 
we not observe, in the first instance, 
that the basic requisite of an ideal 


superintendent, is that he must be a 
man who is intensely interested in 
his particular line of work. With- 
out interest in an occupation no man 
can bring himself to the point of 
putting into that occupation the 
best of his mental and physical 
powers. The Divine One, centuries 
ago, struck the very heart of things 
when he gave utterance to a bit of 
real philosophy, which has not only 
become immortal in the line of the 
classics of Biblical writ, but alike in 
many languages of the earth, name- 
ly, “For where your treasure is,. 
there shall your heart be also.” So 
we must feel that unless we can 
bring ready and willing hands, and 
heart, and brain, into an occupa- 
tion, that occupation shall mean lit- 
tle to us. 


In the second place, the superin- 
tendent should hold it, as a major 
concern, to know personally those 
who labor for and with him, seeking 
diligently to learn, as intimately as 
he can, the likes and dislikes of the 
operatives; their strong points and 
their weak points, in order that thus 
knowing he may have furnished 
unto him the possibility of bringing 
greater strength to the strong points, 
and of bringing, out of weakness, 
through a constant and continuous 
cultivation of sympathy and com- 
radeship, a strengthening process, 
even up into strength itself. 

Third, he should keep himself in 
position to render, readily and will- 
ingly every possible assistance to 
those who share in his responsibility 
in the handling of the operations. of 
the mill, namely, the overseers. Per- 
haps an approach to an ideal condi- 
tion might be reached, so far as ma- 
terial operations of the mill are 
concerned, when there can be had 
full co-operation between superin- 
tendent and overseer, and all other 
operatives of the mill. In a very 
large sense the superintendents 
sustain the same relation to the mill 
operatives that the captain sustains 
to the members of his company, and 
in just a little lessened power, comes 
the overseer as lieutenant. The lieu- 
tendent is supposed to know the will 
and the desire of the superintendent, 
and when perfectly known there 
should be no doubt as to efficient 
handling of a property. 

The fourth consideration has inti- 
mately to do with, perhaps, the big- 
gest responsibility of the superin- 
tendent, because this responsibility 
carries with it a very large measure 
of opportunity. I refer to the re- 
sponsibility that devolves upon the 
superintendent of the average mill 
for the safe and sane handling of 
help from the point of beginning 
even up to the point of development 
into the most efficient and effective 
standard possible. Many superin- 
tendents, who have been in the har- 
ness for ten to fifteen years, can, I 
doubt not, look with pride to num- 
bers of men who have at other times 
worked in their employ, but who are 
now similarly positioned with them- 
selves in occupying the important 
post of superintendent. As I men- 
tion this fact, I am sure that there 
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comes into the mind of more than 
one of my hearers, much of pleas- 
ure in the contemplation of the part 
that they have had in the higher 
development of those who labored 
with him. 

In a very large sense those who 
stand: at the head of great aggrega- 
tions of people, have borne great re. 
sponsibilities, but those responsi- 
bilities have carried with them op- 
portunities that have been fully 
commensurate. This almost par- 
lakes of the quality of destiny, for, 
as a matter of fact, when destiny is 
reduced to the final analysis, it 
means, in. practical terms, that the 
quality of life, and force, and power, 
which have been arrived at by one, 
is the product of all those things 
which have entered into the making 
of that quality of life, that quality 
of race, arid that quality of power. 

Much of mill life is, after all, anal- 
ogous to school life: the beginning 
may be described as the primary 
grades, then, running up through 
the attainment of higher efficiency, 
to the secondary grades,.then on up 
to the higher line of skill and effi- 
ciency, when once it has been arriv- 
ed at, one finds a broad field for use- 
fulness in the-realization that the 
production, in which he or she has 
had a part, is the very best possible. 


At a farmers’ convention held 
something like fifteen or twenty 
years ago, one of the far-seeing men 
uttered a very trite saying when he 
said, “The successful farmer of the 
future will be one who can cause to 
grow two blades where formerly one 
grew.” That may have been a trite 
Saying, but we have come to see that 
there was both vision and philoso- 
phy in that saying. Had the farm- 
ers contented themselves, within 
those fifteen or twenty years, in pro- 
ducing per acre the average yield of 
their fathers, we would he much 
nearer want in lines of foodstuff. 
and other basic necessities, than we 
are today. During the past ten 
years we have seen a very large de- 
velopment in both intensive and ex- 
tensive farming. We are not only 
producing more grain per acre today 


than formerly, but we are producing | 


a better quality of grain. We are 
not only producing more cotton, but 


we are producing better types of 
cotton. 

We, of the textile fraternity, 
might contemplate this develop- 


ment, and many of us doubtless are 
contemplating it, and we might draw 
a worth while analogy, for we have 
come to realize that not only does 
the necessity exist for th e produc- 
tion of greater quantities per unit, 
but also higher qualities of produc- 
tion. It might not be amiss for me 
to say to you ,in this connection, that 
great changes have taken place in 
both the spinning and weaving cen- 
ters of the country. The Southland 
occupies a position in the textile 
world of far greater importance 
than she occupied even a quarter 
century ago. I can pass no higher 
compliment upon you gentlemen 
than when.I say to you that yor 
(Continued on Page 52.) 
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(‘By Dr. Henry N. Snyder, President 
of Wofford College, before South- 
ern Textile Association.) 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Southern Textile Association: 

I assure you I feel greatly honor- 
ed that the entertainment committee 
has asked me to share, even to the 
small extent of welcoming you in 
the exercises of this very important 
meeting. Now in the performance 
of this duty, I have thought of how 
it has been done by others. Habit is 
rather a compelling thing. The old 
song we used to sing, “Everybody’s 
doing it,” had a great deal to do 
with each other’s doing it. Now, 
welcome addresses as I have heard 
them and recall them have chiefly 
been very generous of the folks at 
home and rather parsimonious in 
what they said about those who 
came. For example, I imagine it 
may be expected of me to tell you 
how much greater Spartanburg is 
than the place where you live. I 
might start to talk about the cli- 
mate. You know no man ever makes 
a welcome address without talking 
about the climate. I don’t know 
what would happen in the case of a 
young man sitting in a parlor; he 
would drop dead some time if he 
didn’t say, “It has been a warm day.” 
The very moment I would do it, you 
would think of. the superiority of 
the soft skies that bend over the 
place where you live. If I ventured 
further to talk about our resources, 
our wealth, our bank deposits, why 
your mind would at once go to the 
greater deposits at home, because 
any man is a poor sort of a liar 
who doesn’t lie when: he is away. 
(Laughter.) It would be wrong to 
pul you in an attitude like that. If 
I began to count up the spindles and 
measure the production of the cot- 
ton mills of this county, why you 
would forget it in the rattle of your 
own machinery, and you would be a 
poor sort of a man, however small 
your mill was, however poor your 
machinery was, that when you lift if 
behind and nobody knew, if you 
didn’t stretch the truth a little, so 
what is the use of all this praise? 
I think that the well being of the 
community is rather a distinctive 
one in a combination of two things 
which le at the root of all life; a 
combination of industrial enterprise 
and educational enterprise. Now, of 
course, you say I have to do that 
because if is my job, and it is one 
side of it. 

I think it is significant that the 
year of the building of the Spartan 
Mills saw the building of Converse 
College and the men who enter- 
prised the one were the same who 
enterprised the other, were men who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole, 
who saw it not in terms only of in- 
creased material wealth, but saw it 
also’ in terms of increased cultural 
wealth and we are doing very nar- 
row thinking anywhere unless some- 
how in our mind we do not weave 
together the whole of our human 
nature. We work with our hands 
but we also work with our head. 
We toi with our.bodies,.but...we 
dream with our spirits and the civ- 


ilization that doesn’t combine the 
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toil of body and the dream of spirit, 
fo my mind is a civilization doomed 
not to be permanent in human his- 
tory, and so I think maybe if I want- 
ed to brag, I might say even to your 
face that you are at present in a 
community that takes a double pride 
in its life; the pride that we have 
every type of educational —institu- 
tions, colleges for women, colleges 
for men, a great public school sys- 
tem, private schools and the newest 
and latest thing where the man who 
works with his hands has a chance 
to study and transmute the two into 
one, info a higher efficiency and 
into a higher quality of humanity. 
But I would rather d6 it, being an 
onlooker at your game, playing as 
it were from the side lines. You 
know that we people who play the 
game from the side lines are the 
best players. You read in the Spar- 
tanburg papers that anyone of us 
can beat Charlotte provided we are 
not in the game and have a pen or 
pencil and paper. So I am one of 
the side liners and, therefore, I want 
to tell you how your game looks to 
the man on the side lines and I feel 
free-est to talk gentlemen when I 
know least (laughter). In the first 
place, I like to welcome you in be- 
half of the entertainment .commit- 
tee for what you represent. You 
know I think the most romantic 
story in the history of the race is 
industrial endeavor, is the common 
staple (?) that you handle: Long 
ago it was believed that the gods had 
woven a fleece and an expedition 
was organized to seek the round 
world over to find the golden fleece. 
Gentlemen, we don’t have to seek 
any more. Southern suns and South- 
ern skies and Southern rains have 
thrown to the wide world a golden 
fleece. There isn’t a phase of the 
history of this section, economic, 
industrial, social, political and re- 
ligious in which is not woven the 
strands of this white fabric. Why, 
we kept slavery going here, we were 
the last slave owners in the world. 
Just after Mr. Whitney claimed to 
have invented his saw tooth = gin, 
why we began to discover that to- 
bacco and indigo were no longer 
profitable and leaders in the South 
were saying, “We shall have no 
more of it.” The slave trade lan- 
guished. A slave went down in 
price. He was a poor commodity. 
But the minute cotton came in slave 
labor became expensive again and 
if you want to know the history, you 
can read it in terms of the advancing 
value of the cotton product and 
what the South was in 1860 and 
what the South thought it was and 
thought because of the cotton that 
grew on its soil and for no other 
reason and so I say, one might write 
the whole history of the South of 
the thing that you are handling. It 
is the point I want to get at. It is 
therefore, a suggestion of the big- 
ness of if. You know that every 
man wants to think that his own is 
a big job because he is a mightly lit- 
tle man when he thinks the job is 
so big that he doesn't try to meas- 
ure himself to the standard of. the 
task and if this thing that you rep- 


resent that les at the base of the 


economic life of this globe, that the 
happiness, the welfare the prosper- 
ity, the progress of every man and 
woman under the shining stars is re- 
lated to the task you gentlemen have 
in hand. It is a poor sort of a man 
{hat can’t stand tiptoe and get a 
little higher on the job he is work- 
ing at..I say, therefore, for what 
you represent and also for what you 
are. Now I am going to be a little 
personal, because when I consulted 
aman who ought to know, he said to 
me, “Dr. Snyder, the men who are 
going to be here Friday morning are 
the real cotton manufacturers.” 
Now, he says, “Presidents, and sec- 
retaries and treasurer, they are not 
the folks. The folks are going to be 
in front of you when you have a 
word of welcome to say.” Gentle- 
men, I notice most of you accept 
that with perfect unanimity. 
(Laughter.) And the attractive 
thing of it was that it didn’t seem 
fo occasion any surprise whatever; 
it is so generally accepted. You 
know, it isn’t necessary for me to 
go any further, you know it.. The 
next statement that was made, and 
I usually try to get as much infor- 
mation as I can about who I am 
going to speak to—the next state- 
ment was that almost every man 
here was a man who worked him- 
self up. ‘Therefore, I assume that 
there is a type of leadership that 
must represent a certain kind of 
superiority—I don't mean to apply 
that pharasaically, gentlemen, but 
that you are a little better than 
some one else, that there was a su- 
periority of intelligence somewhere, 
that there was a superiority of effi- 
ciency somewhere, that there was a 
superiority of character somewhere, 
that there was a superiority in a 
eapacity for the directing of labor 
of other men. So where along. the 
line, leadership of this sort does 
not just happen. It comes through 
the application of certain human 
forces, forees of energy, forees of 
intelligence, forces of . character, 
forces of efficiency, forces of ca- 


pacity in directing the labor of other 


men and I always take a sort of 
pride when I stand before any group 
gentlemen, that in the great sifting 
processes of life under industrial 
and social law, have somehow by 
the inner force of character and 
mind and temperament, have come 
to positions where men call them 
leaders... We welcome you for what 
you are, because a process of train- 
ing and education has entered into 
you. I think, too, most of you in 
looking you over are rather young 
vet. You have a chance yet maybe 
lo learn a little more. I[ am going 
to repeal a story that probably il- 
lustrates this idea. I think maybe 
one of you before me, Mr. Tennant, 
will be very proud when he hears 
me tell if. A young man came to 
my office once by invitation, They 
sometimes do, though they don’t ap- 
preciate the invitation, and he stood 
hefore me. I didn’t let him sit down. 
I said “what is your size?” “Doc- 
tor, [ am over six feet tall.” How 
much do you weigh?” “IT guess I 


weigh about 185 pounds.” I said 
“You're some man.” “Weil, sir,” he 
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said, “Il reckon I am,” and I cou). 
see that he wanted me to fee] {),. 
size of his muscle. I said, “Boy, «. 
you know where is the size of . 
man?” “I think I do.” They thin. 
a great many things that are np. 
so. But I said, “It isn’t six feet o:). 
It isn’t 185 pounds. The Size of | 
man isn't his biceps, muscles 
his power. Boy, the distance |, 
tween his eyebrows and his hair > 
the size of the man.” And as 
grow old that distance keeps gro\ 
ing greater (laughter) because {| . 
facts are that we grow here by w' 
we put in and as a man grows «|. 
he grows wiser, he lays away bh). 
ger things. Now you test it here a: | 
you can see the reference, gent). 
men. Gentlemen, .this is a you). 
audience. We are men of the f{. 
ture as well as the past and th: 
leads me to say that if we are fa. 
ing a changing world, we are you: 
enough to adjust ourselves to it a: | 
we are, therefore, men who re)- 
resent the forces of progress. No. 
[ will tell you another thing som. - 
body said about you, to get to ni 
next point. “Why these men a: 
the lubricants of the cotton indus. 
try.” I never heard a man referr::| 
to as oil before. Gentlemen, you: 
pensation ought to come high b:- 
cause the price of oil is going up. | 
have been trying to think just whi! 
he meant, the lubricants of this s)'- 
uation and as I understand it, | 
meant of course, this, what is [le 
measure of you, where you stand. 
One measure, of course, is the 
amount and quality of your produc- 
tion. Another measure is the sie 
of your dividend, I have no objev- 
tion, however ,to the size of {i 
money dividend of any commerc:::! 
enterprise. That is what if is for. 
If a cotton mill or any other co- 
mercial enterprise does not produ: 
the proper dividend, there is son. 
thing wrong with the enterpr- 
That is what it is for. If you co: 
to me and ask me how much mon : 
we make, I look you in the face a. 
do not answer because what d)\ 
dends I am concerned in have no! 
ing to do with money. If you 2. 
me what kind of men you are tu: 
ing out, then I try to tell you | 
kind of dividend an educational | 
stitution gets, but you are conce: 
ed not primarily with that, but w | 
the other and I assume that 
would not be where you are if y — 
were not and you are in work (| — 
you can turn out that kind of di: - 
dends. Nobody, of course, is both 
ing aboul dividends, except sto . 
dividends, and I am going to rem: — 
you that maybe money will look © 
little better to him than the sto | 
dividends. But gentlemen, t! 
word lubricant! You are the hum: 
touch in a great industrial, materi: 
civilization. You know as I pa 
your mills and listen”to the rat!’ 
of your machinery and I don’t hes 


much of it ,.but I do hear the huma 
voices keeping time with the mus! 
of your machinery. So therefore, — 
look upon you as the humanizing |" 
fluence in this big business that 


are in and you know as well as - 
know that we have passed Deyo!’ 
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ihe era when labor was a commo- 
dity to be bought and sold like any 
other commodity. 

We have passed beyond an era 
when men saw dividends only and 
failed to seee the kind of men and 
women that made the dividend. We 
men are coming to see as they ought 
io have seen long ago in the history 
of industry that the question we ask 
is not your profit in money alone, 
but the question we ask is what 
kind of men, what kind of women 
does your job turn out. You are 
expected in this new day to do some- 
thing of what I am trying to do in 
my place in another sort of enter- 
prise. Your task is educational as 
well as imdustrial because your 
‘ask has to do with the making of 
human character as my task has to 
with the making of human charac- 
fer and if you are’ wise as I know 
vou are, because you look it, you will 
be mighty concerned in the day you 
are living with the kind of folks that 
vou are growing in your village, in 
vour manufacturing establishment, 
the kind of folks that you are grow- 
ing there. Don't make any mistake. 
Fundametally, they have the same 
passion, the same appetites the same 
aspirations, and the same feelings 
that vou and T have and your busi- 
ness and my business is*to see them 
in terms of our own human life and 
(o fling wide for them every door of 
chance and opportunity that has 
been opened to us because at last 
the mills we build, the machinery 
we construct, the dividends we de- 
clare we ean never keep unless we 
put it into keeping of the character 
and the intelligence, the character 
of the people who serve us. IT saw 
the other day in the Wall Street 
Journal this statement, “Who pro- 
tects, what protects the money m 
our banks, the securities m our 
vaults? Is it stone and the cement, 
the steel, the bars and locks and 
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keys that protect our money, our 
stocks and our bonds, that keep peo- 
ple out or is it- the armed. police- 
man and guard in front of the vault? 
Are they the protectors? And the 
Wall Street Journal, a commercial 
periodical, said, “No, there is only 
one thing that protects those and 
that is the character and intelligence 
of the masses of American people.” 
If you take character and _intelli- 
gence out, nothing that we have will 
be worth anything for years. 

Now, gentlemen, we are glad to 
have you; I am proud to speak to 
a group of men like you, but my 
last word to leave to you, you are 
the human equation, that bigger and 
better and finer and more significant 
than machinery of the most im- 
proved type is the quality of the 
manhood and womanhood that serve 
you and looking into a future that 
is dark and stormy and uncertain as 
an American citizen loving this land 
above every other land, I eall to you 
as other American citizens to be 
mighty careful in this hour to make 
men and women wiser and better 
and happier, to take them into not 
industrial fellowship necessarily, 
but take them into such human fel- 
lowship that they will sense a sort 
of brotherhood that will make them 
feel that the whole big business is 
hand to hand and heart to heart and 
mind to mind that we all, from the 
man lowest at the bottom to the 
man at the top, that we all stand 
together when taken together in 
proportion as we put into it this re- 
lationship, imtelligence;, good 
sympathy, kindness, justice and 
service and your mission is not dif- 
ferent from the mission of any man 
who seeks to fill a whole civiliza- 
tion, industry, commerce, society, 
polities, religion. They are all one 
and we make them one when we 
bring most people in it with us. 
(Applause.) 


Reply to Address of Welcome 


By Gordon A. Johnstone, Winns- 
horo, 8. €., before Southern Tex- 
lile Association.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

We are meeting today in. one of 
the most beautiful and prosperous 
cilies in the South, and a city that is 
very near to my heart for several 
reasons. ‘One of them being the 
inany very pleasant associations I 
have formed during my residence in 
the South. 

Several years ago while attending 
‘he Southern Textile Association 
meeting in Greenville, S. €. The 
New York of the South at least in 
‘he textile industry, I decided to.go 
to Spartanburg and spend the even- 
‘1g With my daughter and take her 
‘0 dinner. She was then a student 
at Converse College. Much to my 
“Urprise, and afterward to my de- 
light, | found that my credentials 
vere not satisfactory, and I. was 
‘ery positively told that it would be 


‘'NDOssible for me to take any young 


lady from the college out to dinner, 
“ven though she were my daughter, 


without first giving ‘satisfactory 
as to my identity. Whether 


not I looked too young to have 
hee daughter, or because they 
Ought T belonged to the ball head 


row, or thal textile men as a rule 
do not bear too good a reputation, I 
was never able to determine; but of 
one thing I was convinced, that I 


would be- compelled to dine alone,’ 


which I did and took the first trol- 
ley out of Spartanburg back to 
G;reenville. The thing that has been 
puzzling me very much since I heard 
the textile meeting was to be held 
in Spartanburg was why our asso- 
ciation ever chose Spartanburg as a 
meeting place, and I am left entirely 
in the dark for a solution, unless it 
was that they did not know of the 
good repute of this beautiful city, or 
perhaps the great wave of reform 
that has swept over the country 
since the war .included im its folds 
the men of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. 


We are glad indeed to come to 
Spartanburg, this beautiful South- 
ern city, and also one of the pioneers 
in the cotton industry and. there is 
much to tend to make this meeting 
both pleasant and of great practical 
benefit to the members if they spend 
their time visiting some of these 
most successful industries in the 
town. We are indeed living in pros- 
perous times and times that are call- 
ing forth the great patience and ini- 
tiative that man has ever been call- 


will, - 


ed to face. The South has come 
info its own as it never has before. 
Cotton has always been called King, 
but in many instances in years gone 
by he resembled a great many of 
the kings who have come to naught 
in the last few years. But at pres- 
ent Cotton can truly be called the 
King of an Industry that stands to- 
day on the very highest pinnacle of 
prosperity, and this has been 
brought about by such men as form 
this organization, and who. have 
given their best and their all for 
the development of this great in- 
dustry in the heart of the Southland 
where the raw material is raised. 
May I be pardoned for making just 
one suggestion to the men who have 
assembled, who are responsible for 
the future development and the up- 
building of the great industry dur- 
ing these trying times, that they 


> 


read and re-read Kipling’s “IF. 


If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it 
on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all 
men doubt you 
But make allowance for their 
doubting too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or, being lied about, don’t deal in 
lies; 
Or being hated, don’t. give way to 
hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor 
talk too wise; 
If you can dream and not make 
dreams your Master; 
If you can thmk an not make 
thoughts your aim; 
If you can meet with triumph and 
disaster, 
treat those two 
just the same, 
If you can bear to hear the truth 
you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap 
for fools, 
Or watch the things you, gave your 
life to, broken, 
And stoop and build them up with 
wornout tools; 


And imposters 


If you can talk with crowds and 
keep your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the 
common touch, — 
If neither foes nor loving friends 
can hurt you, 
If all men count with you—but 
none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving min- 
ute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of dis- 
tance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it, 
And, which is more, you'll be a 
man, my son. 


In behalf of the association I 
thank you for the very hearty and 
cordial reception that we have re- 
ceived and as we finish our business 
transactions here and leave for our 
homes I know that we will all carry 
pleasant recollections of the hospi- 
tality extended us. 


Marshall Field & Co. Advise Buying 
at Once. 


In a trade circular issued by Mar- 
shall Field calling attention 


29 
lo a sale between June 1 and June 5, 
the great Chicago house points out 
the bullish features of the fall mer- 
chandising position as they affect 
retailers who must have goods to go 
on with during the next few months. 

Concerning the cotton goods situ- 
ation, the house says: “A point of 
view is of value only for the mo- 
ment, but an exposition of facts 
makes it possible to have a better 
point of view. 

“Cotton goods manufacturers gen- 
erally have sold their products for 
varying periods in the future. Many 
goods have been contracted for to 
the end of the year. Most mills have 
only a very few goods to sell with- 
in the next sixty days. 

“There is no immediate prospect 
for increased production to relieve 
this sold up condition. 

“Raw cotton still maintains a high 
and strong position. Backward 
weather retarding germination of 
the new crop has helped to strength- 
en cotton markets. There is no 
large surplus carried over from last 
year’s crop of what is considered 
good spinning cotton. The general 
grade of cotton carried over is of 
foo poor a quality for most spin- 
ning purposes. 

“Transportation. difficulties have 
made it extremely difficult to se- 
eure merchandise quickly, particu- 
larly from eastern points. 

“We advise supplying your imme- 
diate requirements. 

“The offerings listed herewith are 
all for immediate delivery.” 

Some of_.the prices quoted are as 
follows: 
lin at 37¢ a vard, f. o. b. Chicago for 
less than case lots, and 36%c for 
case lots: 42c and 41ic for an 80-92 
muslin, 4-4; 35¢ for a 4-4 68-72, and 
311%4c for a 4-4 64-60. 

‘Many of the goods offered are un- 
der private brands owned by the 
house and show close prices but no 
noticeable reductions. The list ema- 
nates from the domestic cotton 
goods department. 

The circular is certain fo assist 
materially in correcting the miscon- 
ception of the present situation 
which is the outcome of the retailer 
trying to do what the jobber usually 
does when a market readjustment 
of primary prices must be made. 

The jobber evidently has no stock 
on whieh he can base a price re- 
duction and he finds that the pri- 


mary market factor is in a similar 


position in consequence of the sold 
ahead condition due to past orders 
and to light production. 


Many people have been watching 
to see what Marshall Field & Co. 
would do in the event of a conges- 
tion in goods in the jobbing trade 
and now that this circular has been 
issued it seems plainly apparent that 
the house has goods enough for its 
own trade, but none to spare. 


This is indicated more clearly, 
perhaps, by the fact that terms are 
ten days, less 2 per cent, thirty days 
less 1 per cent, sixty days no dis- 
count. All prices in the circular are 
quoted subject to stock on hand, 
changes in price without notice, and 
“our acceptance.” Manifestly the 
circular is. an invitation to custom- 
ers to protect themselves against 
what can become an upward reac- 
tion in prices, until some signs are 
apparent of increased production. 


A 4-4 72x76 bleached mus- 
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Fine Yarn Spinning the South 


(By A. W. Young, Mays Mill, May- 
worth, N. 


I appreciate very much the honor 
our president has bestowed upon 
me, in asking me to appear before 
you on this occasion and discuss in 
my own ways the spinning of fine 
yarn. 

In view of the fact that the fine 
yarn industry has grown from ap- 
proximately two hundred thousand 
spindles fifteen years ago to approx- 
imately two and one-half million 
spindles today, it behooves us su- 
perintendents and overseers and all 
connected with this industry in any 
capacity to study this problem from 
a standpoint of manufacture. 

And I shall confine my remarks 
to the problem as we find it in the 
average Southern mill of today. And 
I shall discuss same from. three 
standpoints: Namely, the fine yarn 
industry; the definition of fine yarn; 
the spinning of fine yarn; from a 
mechanical and practical standpoint. 

Until possibly twenty years ago 
the spinning of fine yarn was prac- 
tically unknown in the South, while 
in the New England States the in- 
dustry dates back farther than this. 
Prior to this time the idea seemed 
to prevail among some that due to 
climatic conditions and efficiency of 
the Southern operative, the spinning 
of fine yarn would never grow to 
any appreciable extent in the South. 

This erroneous idea, however, has 
long since ceased to exist, and we 
are today producing fine yarns, not 
only equal in many respects, but in 
many instances superior to that 
produced by our New England 
neighbors. 


There is possibly some difference 
of opinion as to what numbers or 
counts constitute fine yarns, and all 
these are in a measure correct. 
While numbers as course as 30s and 
40s combed yarn are used extensive- 
ly, yet I shall deal only with num- 
bers above 50's, for I believe that we 
all consider any number above that 
number as fine yarn. 

And as stated above in certain lo- 
calities there may be a goodly num- 
ber of spindles on 30s to 40s combed 
peeler yarns, and the corporation 
with which I am connected some- 
times make yarns of this count for 
certain customers. 


But, technically speaking, I don't 


think we could class these as fine 
yarn. ‘Therefore to spin fine yarn 
successfully there are several me- 
chanical points which must not be 
overlooked. — 

While this is true in spinning any 
numbers successfully, but more so 
in fine yarns from the fact that most 
all yarn of this class goes direct to 
customers in either warps, skeins or 
cones, and as a rule goes into a very 
high class garment, therefore the 
very smallest defect is more notice- 
able. 

As is customary in all articles on 
spinning there is more or less space 
devoted to the spindle and ring be- 
ing set properly, and I wish to em- 
phasize this fact here that it is ab- 
solutely essential in this class of 
work, not only to have good running 
work, but in order that we may 
eliminate any undue strain on the 


yarn at any part of the revolution 
of the spindle. For we must main- 
tain the tensile strength of the yarn. 

In the same manner and of some 

importance is the guide wire. It 
must be directly over center of spin- 
die and free from any imperfections 
that would injure the yarn in any 
way. 
Then we come to consider the 
dolls, their conditions, settings, etc. 
However, I take it for granted that 
place in the mechanical operation is 
all of us understand that this one 
place in the mechanical operation 
is where there is more or less yarn 
ruined from defective roll. setting. 
But we shall not discuss the differ- 
ent settings for want of time. But 
the top roll must be watched very 
closely. as the very smallest defect 
in either of ‘the top rolls will cause 
same defect in the product. 

I find it good policy to have a 
man who is competent to detect any 
bad places in rolls to go over same 
at. different intervals replacing any 
defective roll he may find. 

There has been introduced in the 
last few years what is known as the 
Richard Hinds tube roll and this is 
used very extensively in fine yarn 
mills though not universally accept- 
ed. I have not time and space to 
discuss rolls in detail but person- 
ally I consider it one among the 
great inventions of modern times to 
the fine yarn industry. 


While I have not used this roll 
on any other class of spinning but 
have used the common leather roll 
in same room with the Richard 
Hines, on the same kind of stock and 
on the same number of yarn, I found 
that with the above roller I pro- 
duced a yarn freer from wuneven 
places, less variations in numbers 
and better running work. 


From a practical standpoint. In 
the average fine yarn mill in the 
South today there is being manu- 
factured at the same time and in 
the same room. several different 
numbers of yarn and very often we 
have the same numbers, but differ- 
ent turns per inch depending upon 
the customer’s requirements. For 
instance we may be spinning 60s 
single for the knitting trade along 
with the same number for the weav- 
ing and probably for the mercer- 
izer. So you can readily see that we 
must have a system second to none 
in the spinning department, which 
as most of you will agree with me, 
is the most difficult room to main- 
tain a perfect system from the fact 
that we are dealing largely with the 
younger element, who cannot see 
the importance of the keeping of 
things as we would like for them 
to be kept. This being the case we 
must have as much as possible a 
perfect. system whereby we can 
teach the operatives the impor- 
tance and responsibility of seeing 
that everything must have its place 
and be kept there. 

In a room like I have mentioned 
above, it is necessary to “instruct 
each operative individually what 
each number of yarn is for and, too, 
the color of bobbin to be used, and 
to what department of the mill this 
yarn should be taken when doffed. 


This applies to all, from the as- 
sistant or second hand to sweeper, 
for how often is, and has been, the 
case that was two numbers of yarn 
being run in the same alley and 
{hrough some careless operative a 
bobbin gets on the floor and the 
sweeper comes along and picks up 
this bobbin full of yarn. He puts it 
in the first place or bin he comes 
to and the chances are some good 
customer has gotten mixed yarn and 
the overseer in charge gets a black 
eye, all caused by some one not be- 
ing careful, or just pure negligence. 

In this connection I find it good 
policy to use the card system, i. e., 
I provide a card for each frame, 
stating number of yarn, twist, draft, 
size traveler, color of bobbin to be 
used and to what department this 
yarn goes. 

In regard to the different num- 
bers and twists of which I have just 
spoken it: must be borne in mind on 
yarn of this class we are striving to 
give to the customers just the yarn 
we would require if we were in his 
place. Hence for the weaving trade 
we must produce a yarn up to speci- 
fications in twist, tensile strength, 
evenness and free from. stained 
slugs, etc., caused by careless oper- 
atives. 

This being the case we must have 
delivered to us by the carding de- 
partment, stock of sufficient 
strength and staple. Inasmuch as I 
am not to discuss this part of the 


process, I'll take for granted we a, 
receiving the proper stock fro) 
which to spin a number one yar) 

Qn numbers of 50s and upwar;: 
we should watch the humidity ve; 
closely. This is in my estimatico 
where some men fail in produci) 
or spinning successfully fine yarn. 

I would recommend a temperati: 
of 70 on dry bulb and 60 to 61 on w. 
bulb, giving us 53 to 57 degrees | 
humidity. 

Each individual spinner must | 
taught the importance of wo: 
which she is performing. In rega:_ 
to cleanliness what I shall say abo: 
this 1s applicable to any spinni; 
room, but I consider it more esse) . 
tial on this class of work for ify. 
teach a spinner that dirt and du- 
must not be let accumulate on h: 
work, the chances are she will pr. 
duce for you a clean product. 

In summing up the whole matt. 
of spinning fine yarns, and bear » 
mind, I have not touched on th: 
finishing department for the reaso: 
that time and space are too limite 
for a discussion of this, yet the sam: 
underlying principles are syste: 
and efficiency, for when we consid- 
er the amount of money invested i: 


‘stock and equipment and in view 0! 


the fact that the South has come |: 
her own in the fine yarn industry, |' 
is our duty as overseer and superin- 
tendent to study the great problem: 
from a practical standpomt that w: 
all may profit thereby. 


Revise Assessment Figures 


The following letter has been sent 
to the members of the Cotton Manu- 
facturer Association of North Caro- 
litva. 

Charlotte, N. €.,: May 17, 1920. 
To Members of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of North Caro- 
lina. 
Gentlemen: 


Relative to the proposed meeting 


of this Association to be held before 


the Corporation Commission in Ra- 
leigh for the purpose of presenting 
evidence to enable the commission 
to lower the tentative basic value of 
$65.00 and $85.00 placed on cotton 
mills, | wish to advise that because 
of the facts hereinbelow set forth, 
this meeting has been called off. 

Through the efforts of our Spe- 
cial Committee the Corporation 
Commission, after carefully consid- 
ering the matter has revised its fig- 
ures and has definitely decided on 
the following as a basis and policy 
to be pursued in assessing cotton 
manufacturing property: 

ist. Spinning mills will be assess- 
ed upon a basic valuation of from 
$30.00 to $45.00 per spindle. 

2nd. Weave mills will be assessed 
upon a basic valuation of from 
837.50 to $57.50 per spindle. 

3rd. These values will be depreci- 
ated at the following rates: 

3% per year for the first five year 

period. 

2% per year for the second five 
vear period. 
per year thereafter, with a 
maximum depreciation of 
40%, except in special cases, 


1% 


4th. Where there are special ci: 
cumstances surrounding the pro; 
erty, special discounts will be mac. 
and in each case, each plant will |): 
visited and an inspection made |) 
fore the basic value is fixed. 

With the conditions existing :- 
outlined above and with the ere 
reduction in the basic rate from th 
originally suggested and with [!) 
slight hope of gaining anything by | 
further hearing before the comm'- 
sion, the association has decid 
that no attempt be made to arral: 
a further conference. While the /\- 
ures adopted may still seem his 
vet they are so much more reas) 
able than those previously insis! 
on by the commission, that the co: 
mittee of the association thin 
best not to pursue the matter fi 
{her but Jet these basic rales 
without protest. 

If the figures work an und 
hardship in any case of any indi\ | 
dual mills, they can take the mat! 
up with. their local board or w' 
the Corporation Commission 4) 
show special circumstances 
they should be classified or assess’ 
differently. 

Very truly yours, 


Hunter Marshall, Jr. 
Secretary. 


Card Grinder. 

Want first class card grinder. 
$30.00. per.. week. 
Full time. W.S. Moore, Box 354, 
Albemarle, N. C, 
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Address President Hammett 


Before National Cotton Manufacturers Association, Richmond, Va. 


Centlemen of the American Cotton 

Manufacturers Association: 

The past twelve months have been 
in the nature of the calm after the 
storm in association matters. Pre- 
vious administrations during the 
war period were necessarily active, 
and were foreed to devote a great 
deal of time and labor to association 
matters while the administration 
just closing has been relieved of the 
strenuous duties involving preced- 
ing administrations because of the 
competent and thorough manner 
these matters were altended to by 
our predecessors. Practically the 
only serious matter arising during 
our ineumbency of the office was 
‘he coal situation of last December, 
caused by the strike of the labor in 
the coal flelds. We -handled this 
matter as best we could through the 
secretary-treasurer, of the associa- 
tion, and Mr. Geo. W. Forrester of 
the traffic department, together 
with a committee appointed for that 
purpose, and succeeded in a way in 
minimizing fhe restrictions that 
were contemplated, and which 
wolud have wrought serious injury 
to many of the members of the as- 
sociation, 

An arrangement has been made 
with Mr. Geo: W. Forrester, who 
represents a large number of mills 
in traffic matters, which gives the 
association the benefit of the advice 
and services of Mr. Forrester in 
general traffic matters though indi- 
vidual mills do not have the right to 
call upon Mr. Forrester directly un- 
less they be members of the traffic 
department. I think the arrange- 
ment one that will prove -to be of 
material assistance to the associa- 
Lion. 

Because of the inactivity of Con- 
cress in matters other than the 
peace treaty we have been called 
upon to do little in that direction; 
therefore it is my purpose to leave 
the matter of details of the associa- 
\ion’s activities to the secretary- 
ireasurer in his report, and with 
your permission will express my 
views on a few of the subjects en- 
gaging publie attention, with the 
hope that my associates will agree, 
at least in part, with the views set 
forth, and take any action they may 
deem wise to earry out the thought 
expressed, 3 

The large majority of the mem- 
bership of this association have, be- 
cause Of reasons that are unneces- 
sary to discuss, been members of 
‘hat political party whose princi- 
ples in the past have been antago- 
istic to the principle of protection. 
While we would gladly see this 
“reat question removed from par- 
‘isan polities, and settled in a just 
and proper way by a competent and 
\On- partisan commission, we doubt 
‘he ability of Congress to delegate 
‘oO important a subject to any com- 
‘N188i0n Other than themselves, and 
Jo not feel that non-partisan action 
'S possible in Congress. 

May we not be permitted to sug- 
gest that the war has changed pub- 
‘'C Sentiment and public expediency 
‘Nn & great many matters, and that it 


is only reasonable to assume that 
public interest in the _ protective 
policy may have changed in that 
territory covered by our association, 
and that the principle of a reason- 
able and just protective tariff which 
will furnish reasonable protection to 
industry, and to the thousands em- 
ployed by industry, will be gladly 
endorsed by those who formerly 
were the foes of the principle? We 
feel it is very possible, and that the 
interest of our industry, and the em- 
ployees of the industry, together 
with the people at large, demand 
that such protection be given against 
foreign aggression as will 


insure 


tend that child labor laws affecting 
children in excess of twelve years 
is harmful to the child unless coup- 
led with compulsory education laws. 
We, as members of an association 
that recognizes the value of proper 
training to the young mind most 
urgently suggest that proper and 
ample remuneration be given to 
those who have chosen the profes- 
sion of teaching as a life work, and 
in turn urge those in authority to 
secure competent men and women 
who will not chase strange and un- 
safe theories, and instill into the 
minds of those who are in their care 
ideas that are dangerous and often 


JAMES D. HAMMETT, Anprrson, S. C. 


Retiring President American Cotton Mfg’rs. Association. 


prosperous occupation on the part 
of the industry, and those who are 
employees of the industry. 

The membership of the associa- 
tion recognize that through educa- 
tion more than through any other 
agency can the citizenship of the 
various States be brought to that de- 
gree of perfection so much desired, 
We cordiaily endorse the public 
schools and literary colleges, and 
urge ample assistance for each of 
them. We also urge a strict enact- 
ment and enforcement of compul- 
sory school laws to apply to all chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
fourteen years, the school term to be 
not less Lhan six consecutive months 
of each year and eight months if it 
can be possibly arranged. We con- 


vicious. 

While giving the fullest endorse- 
ment to the literary courses as 
taught in the public schols, and 
standing ready to furnish through 
taxation our full proportion of the 
needed funds, we are, perhaps, as 
fully interested in that form of edu- 
cation which more closely applies to 
our particular industry. Textile 
education is, in our judgment, the 
one thing to place cotton manufac- 
turing in that portion of our country 
covered by our association in a most 
enviable position. The success or 
failure of a plant manufacturing 
either cotton cloth or yarns depends 
to such an enormous extent on the 
human equation that it is alarming 
to note that we who have been plac- 


ed as leaders of the industry have so 
far failed to grasp the true signifi- 
cance of proper training for those 
who must operate the plants. Brains 
that are raw, or improperly trained, 
may in periods of prosperity succeed 
in turning into the treasury a fair 
return on the investment, but in 
periods of depression the industry is 
seriously handicapped, and often 
with disastrous results to the indi- 
vidual plant which is far-reaching 
in its effects on the standing and 
credit of the industry as a whole. 
Brains that are properly trained can 
and will enhance the earning capac- 
ity of the industry in periods of 
prosperity, and when periods of de- 
pression are with us will be able to 
broadly view the situation, and so 


conduct the property that disaster 


will be avoided. Additionally, with 
properly trained men in charge of 
the industry, the opérative will 
probably have instilled into him an 
ambition to regard his occupation as 
permanent rather than temporary, 
and with an earnest desire to climb 
to the top, and through encourage- 
ment from the competent leader im- 
prove himself or herself so as to 
make a better and happier man or 
woman with the consequent effect 
that each community will become 
a more desirable place in which to 


~. live, thereby holding the vast num- 


bers that are now engaged in textile 
manufacturing, and who are at heart 
true and most estimable men and 
women, but whose ambition to enjoy 
the higher things of life has been 
allowed to lie dormant, and in addi- 
tion attract to mill life many whose 
conceptions of mill work are 80 
thoroughly erroneous. Permit me 
to urge upon the membership of 
this association real and active in- 
trest in this subject so that some 
plan may be put into practice that 
will in a few years fill the mills and 
communities with men whose tech- 
nical education, added to a reason- 
able amount of literary education, 
will forever relieve us of the em- 
barrassment and oft propounded 
query, “Where may we secure a 
competent superintendent or over- 
seer?” Join hands in an earnest 
way, and evolve a plan whereby at 
least three hundred young men from 
the mills of the South will be en- 
couraged each year to attend a 
properly managed textile institution, 
and in ten years the problem of 
competent men will be minimized, 
and the South become the greatest 
cotton manufacturing country in 
the world, as it is at present the 
greatest cotton producing country 
in the world. The brains are in our 
mills, and only need cultivation, and 
I trust we will not neglect to grasp 
an opportunity that is at our doors, 
and which means so much to the in- 
dustry, and to the country. 

Many theories have been advanced 
with the object of making living 
conditions more nearly in line with 
pre-war conditions, and more near- 
ly in reach of the more unfortunate 
elements of our citizenship. Many of 
these theories possess an element of 
merit, while the vast majority are 
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the idle dreams of men and women 
whose hearts are probably in the 
right place, but whose knowledge‘ of 
economics are extremely limited. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
country from the individual's stand- 
point is more prosperous than has 
ever been known in the _ history 
of the republic, there is an evidence 
of unrest and discontent among the 
people that is most alarming to the 
thinking men of the nation, and this 
unrest is charged by many to the 
fact that the cost of living has ma- 
terially advanced. It is entirely 
overlooked that all commodities are 
selling at record-breaking prices to 
{he profit of the farmer, that real 
estate has reached a value beyond 
the dreams of the most pronounced 
optimist, and the wage scale has 
reached a point that puts the more 
violent labor agitators to shame, 
while a job that is lucrative is open 
for every man or woman who can 
be secured to fill it. Yet the unrest 
exists to an extent that causes the 
greatest apprehension on the port of 
those who must direct the affairs of 
the nation. 

Apparently we have lost sight -of 
the fact that labor, the foundation 
of wealth, cannot be lessened and 
al. the same time be made more re- 
munerative without lessening the 
supply and increasing the demand 
for commodities to such an extent 
that buyers advance prices on 
themselves, and we may theorize as 
much as we may, and advance 
through legislation or resolution 
thoughts that are intended to fur- 
nish relief, and yet in the end must 
face that old and well recognized 
law of supply and demand, and 
‘know that it stands today as always 
as positive and inexorable as the 
laws furnished Moses on Mount Si- 
nai. When the hours of labor -are 
reduced the supply of commodities 
necessarily are reduced, and prices 
are just as surely to be advanced. 
What is the remedy? Permit me to 
say that in my judgment the only 
possible solution is to inerease the 
number of producers, and decrease 
the number of consumers, thereby 
increasing the supply -of. commodi- 
lies and decreasing the demand for 
the necessities of life. How may 
this be done? By increasing the 
population in the rural districts, 
making producers of them, and re- 
ducing the population of the cities 
and towns, thereby reducing the 
number who must of necessity be 
consumers only of that which we 
eat and consumers of raw material 
of which we wear. 


Rural life has gradually, but con- 
'sistently, grown into: disfavor while 
city and town life have become so 
popular that towns and cities are 
rapidly growing to unwieldy pro- 
protions at the expense of the rural 
communities. In my judgment the 
greatest objection to rural lving 
consists in its isolation and lack of 
those conveniences which are enjoy- 
ed by those living in the more pop- 
ulous communities, and steps should 
be taken to overcome to a large ex- 
tent this isolation, and cause those 
attractions to easily be grasped by 
those who should elect to live the 
life of a ruralist and become pro- 
ducers of that which comes from 
the soil. Good roads, telephones, 
and automobiles are great conven- 
iences, and are of vast benefit to 
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those who live in the isolated dis- 
tricts, but I submit that young peo- 
ple who are destined to be the real 
tillers of the soil demand more imti- 
mate association with those of like 
age and without the association be- 
coming too inconvenient or burden- 
some. Permit me to suggest that we 
urge the agricultural departments of 
the Federal and State Governments 
lo inaugurate an aggressive policy 
of encouragement to those living in 
rural districts to congregate their 
homes in small communities of ten 
to thirty families, where access to 
their work will not be burdensome, 
and where the ladies and younger 
members of the families may have 
easy access to the social intercourse 


80 much desired by them, and. where 


town conveniences may be easily 
enjoyed, Also pardon me if I am too 
radical in suggesting that producers 
who actually live on the farm, or in 
one of the small communities, and 
actually engage as their -principal 
oceupation in production of contnre- 
dities from the soil be given some 
advantage in the nature of faxation 
over those who live in the towns or 
cities, and ‘are consumers only: of 
that which comes from the soil. I 
would suggest that the income tax 
law be made to apply to everyone 
above the agé of twenty-one years, 
and suggest for the serious considér-* 
aiton of those in authority simplify- 
ing the tax law so that a man. of 
reasonable intelligence and exper- 
ience can make the return, and make 
the tax to each individual, a mini- 
mum’ of $25 to be ealled a license or. 
poll tax, and graduate the tax on 
incomes over and above $100,000 in 
na equitable way, and do away en- 
tirely with the so-galed excess prof- 
iis tax which causes a feeling of un- 
rest and often a misunderstanding of 
the real results of industry, thereby 
tending to increase speculation in a 
way that is not in the best interest 
of the country. I would relieve 
from the mimimum tax of $25.00, and 
also Other taxes on incomes of less 
than $5,000.00 those who are’ living 
on the farms, or in small rural com- 
munities, and who are-actually an- 
gaged in producing from the’soil as 
their principal occupation by do- 
nating the amount of the tax as a 
federal bonus if it cannot be arrang- 
ed otherwise to meet the demands of 
the constitution. 

The relations between Capital, 
Laber and the Publie is more diffi- 
cult to diseuss than would have 
been the case some years ago when 
labor was a more distinctive class 
than can be the case in this gener- 
ation. At one time capital was al- 
most to the point of segregation and 
because of its favored position be- 
came more or less arrogant, and in- 
vited, by its methods, the antagon- 
ism of all who were not in the class 
commonly designed as capitalist. 
This antagonism became s0 pro- 
nouced. that sentiment was crystal- 
ized into law commonly known as 
the antitrust law, which had much 
merit. in it, though a considerable 
quantity of injustice, and it is an 
open question and subject to argu- 
menment today whether the so-call- 
ed anti-trust law was for the good 
or harm of the public generally. 
Certainly we are reminded that cer- 
tain interests declare the law .was 
not intended to affect them; and if 
that contention be true, then the in- 


justice of the law is beyond ques- 
tion, for any law that applies to one 
Class Of law-abiding citizens, and 
does not apply to all others, is un- 
just in its intention and application. 
Even though costs be excessive, 
because of the dissolution of the 
frusts, | am satisfied the law is a 
good one, and that it would be much 
more preferable to pay the addi- 
tional costs than to build up in this 
country a commercial aristocracy 
which could readily become more 
powerful and more intolerant than 
the political aristocracy of the old 
world has proven to be. The ten- 
dency, however, for some years was 
to be intolerant of capital and often 
gross injustice has been done. it. 
The politician of small caliber has 
taken advantage of an uniformed 
anid prejudiced public opinion, and 
has fanned the feeling of antagon- 
ism into excesses that often have 
been more intolerant and unjust 
than any action of which the so- 
called trusts were guilty. Capital as 
represented by -the railroads has 
been seriously discriminated against, 
with the consequent effect that rail- 
road Service has been badly crippled, 
and the credit of the organization so 
demoralized that. necessary equip- 
ment ofthe old lines and extension 
of.new lines,“where badly needed, is 
an< impossibility. The unfortunate 
attempt on the part of the govern- 
meryt to operate the roads has prov- 
en té’be disastrous, and with the 
exception of a very. small proportion 
of the population who have profit- 
ed directly through political con- 
trul, the masses of the people became 
disgusted and. disgruntled and de- 
manded that the roads be turned 
back to the owners to be operated 
by them under proper restrictions. 
‘The fact that practically 85% of 
the street railway lines of the coun- 
try are in the hands of receivers, 
and with not one of them proving to 
be an attractive purchase, imdicates 
that municipal sentiment has not 
been fair to these properties. I 
mention these facts solely to impress 


upon. you the idea that capital is 
often damned unjustly instead of 
damning. 


What constiutes labor, and who is 
considered the laboring man? As I 
see it, labor is represented by that 
element who, by their brain or 
brawn, or both, makes the wheels of 
progress go around, and it is imma- 
terial whether the work be perform- 
ed in the field, the workshop, the 
store, the office, the schoolroom, the 
pulpit, or in any of the walks of life 
where progress and happiness is in- 
tended to be.the result of the efforts 


extended. 


Iam much afraid that labor as at 
present understood,or as it is preach- 
ed in certain uarters, consists solely 
of that element who use their. brawn, 
and all other classes of labor 
is looked upon more as unnecessary 
afflictions. Assuming the erroneous 
idea that labor consists solely of that 
class who work with their hands is 
the true definition, we must and do 
cheerfully admit that such represen- 
tative of society is due a full meas- 
ure of the good things of life, and 
that common justice demands that 
he who is instrumental in such a 
large way in supplying that which 
the world must have is justly entit- 
led to a fair share of both the lux- 
uries and necessities of life, and we 
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rejoice that today labor occupies a 
position in the world that it is just- 
ly entitled to, and ifI am not in 
error the dignity of labor with the 
hands will always be recognized by 
the public at large. Labor, or its 
representatives alone, can change 
public opinion from its present fa_ 
vorable attitude, and it is the sincer,. 
wish from all sections of society, o, 
walks of life, that he who work; 
with his hands will not permit him- 
self to be misled into an attitud: 
that is indefensible, and that on|y 
can result in disastrous results {, 
himself and the world at large. Un. 
fortunately there has entered int. 
the organizations of labor {and | 
speak of the organizations becaus, 
they assume to represent labor, an. 
apparently are so recognized by go\_ 
ernment), a vicious and unruly clas- 
which apparently have either in. 
fluenced or frightened the leade». 
into an attitude towards society a. 
towards capital that is unhealih, 
an injurious to the entire body ©. 
labor as Well as ompital. When Ia- 
bor as represented by leade:- 
contends that a regularly enacte| 
law apphes to one class of our ci. 
izens, and does not apply to the :na) 
who works with his hands, his posi- 
tion is so vulnerable that it canno: 
be sustained, and when leaders tak: 
the position that regularly convicte | 
crimimals must not be punished, « 
situation exists that cannot but 
duce a feeling of antagonism on th: 
part of all other classes to the detri- 
ment of those who assume such 3:: 
attitude. Congress passed laws tha! 
were to be effective against on: 
class of citizens or callings, and no! 
another, and proved their cowardic: 
in doimg so upon the demand of on: 
class. A labor autocracy is equally, 
as Objectionable as capitalisti: 


autoeracy. 
It is not my purpose to couple th: 
more intelligently managed labo: 


organizations with the organization- 
{hat are vicious in their attitude (: 
society and government, but it is m»\ 
opinion that leaders of the bette: 
class have been influenced to tur: 
their attention to the radical view - 
of the radical element, and hav: 
seriously suffered in prestige. ai: 
caused great harm to be done to th 
nation beeause of their weaknes~ 
such weakness being produced |: 
fear of losing their positions as lead 
ers. What is the result? Radic: 
agitation within the organization ° 
first, and then its spread to the ou! 
side, and we have Bolshevism a! 
anarchy openly advocated by a mo- 
influential element of the lab: 
forces. One of the leaders of tl 
railroad union advocates forcib!: 
though legally, taking the railroa: 
from those who own the proper! 
and turning the property over to tl) 
organization he represents, and ul 
fortunately many railroad men fa: 
to see the injustice of such a mov’ 
Another leader testifies before | 
senate committee that he is agains 
God and government, and yet he '~ 
permitted to be at large instead 0! 
being confined in an insane asylun: 
Certain leaders. profess to. be arde)' 
advocates of freedom of thought an’! 
action, yet they are so inconsisten' 
as to advocate the policy of closed 
shop. They are hypocritical in one 


of the positions, and are intentiona!- 
ly attempting to continue their de- 
(Continued on Page 49.) 
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Too Much Sunlight? 


Is your factory one of those with vast glass walls where the sunlight comes 
streaming through with a heat and glare so intense as to cause extreme dis- 
comfort—and am actual reduction in production? 


In numerous large factories throughout the country AEROLUX Ventila- 
ting Window Shades are saving in many ways by properly shading sun exposed 
windows. “They let in plenty of light—soft, mellow and restful to the opera- 
tors’ eyes. They admit fresh, healthful air when the windows are open. But 


they keep out the heat and glare of the sun and make the use of awnings 
unnecessary. 


They are staunchly constructed to withstand the harsh treatment of 
thoughtless employees. And since they are hung inside—protected from the 
wind and weather—they possess durability in an unusual degree. 


There are types of AEROLUX Shades for every type of sash and our fac- 


tory shade specialists with several years experience in industrial shading are 
at your service. 


THE AREOSHADE COMPANY 
195 Oakland Avenue WAUKESHA, WIS. 


EROLU 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


VENTILATING WINDOW SHADES 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, Richmond, Va., May 
26. 

President Hammett in his very ex- 
cellent address has just outlined to 
you some of the problems to which 
we must all give intellective atten- 
tion during the coming year. He has 
indicated that your secretary would 
tell you something of the activities 
of your association during the past 
twelve months. This it.is my pleas- 
ure to do and I will seek te-outhine 
to you some of the major happen- 
ings as briefly as I can. 

The past year, gentlemen, has been 
one of steady but uneventful 
achievement. As President Ham- 


-mett has so truly stated, it has been 


the lull after the storm, a breathing 
period during which we might get 
our bearings and make ready for. the 
time of stress that 1s sure to come. 
Your officers have well utilized this 
period and I am pleased to report 
that your association has made grat- 
ifying progress along all lines, and 
while the record in some depart- 
ments has not been so notable as in 
others or in previous years, this has 
been largely due to the force of cir- 
cumstances. and not on account of 
any lack of effort on the part of your 
asociation. This peridd of steady 
growth has been largely featured by 
the sucessful handling of various in- 
timate problems touching our mills 
and while quite a few larger enter- 
prises have been undertaken and 
earried through, still the year's 
record is conspicuously gratifying 
to me and I am sure if will be a 
source of pleasure to all of your to 
report that your association, gentle- 
men, stands today more homogen- 
eous than ever before; there is a 
closer contact and sympathy among 
the individual members in the var- 
ious States and recognition is com- 
ing to be more and more general 
that your association in serving the 
industry in every-day, as well as lar- 
ger, problems as never before. Fur- 
thermore, the relationship between 
our national organization and the 
various State associations is closer 
and more effective of results than 
ever before. This is in keeping with 
the spirit of the enterprise—that of 
making our American Association 
the great central agency whereby 
the industry might efficiently and 
adequately epress ixtself; a clear- 
ing house, so to speak, by means of 
which timely and accurate informa- 
tion should be at all times available; 
a strong central organization where- 
by the full force and influence of the 
industry might be focused on all 
problems arising. 


This is a mission, the aim and 
purpose of which should merit the 
active co-operation of all our mills, 
for otherwise it cannot serve to the 
maximum of efficiency. It is grati- 
fying that as recognition is being 
had of its work, your association is 
steadily forging ahead in member- 
ship. This is, after all, the concrete 
test of efficiency. The details of this 
growth will be given you by the 
chairman of our membership com- 
mittee, but in passing permit me to 
state that a total of 542,064 spindles 
were added to our rolls during the 
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year just closed, which with the 
number previously reported aggre- 
gates a total of 11,272,852—approxi- 
mately three-fourths of all the act- 
ive spindles in the South. When it 
is considered that there are today 
only about one million and a half 
outside the zone of associational af- 
filiation, this showing is fairly satis- 
factory. .Forty-seven new associate 
members were added, giving us ap- 
proximtely 300 associate members. 
To the membership committee and 
its able. chairman; Mr. J. P. Gossett 


-of South Carolina, and to others who 


have aided your secretary in this 
great work, the thanks of our asso- 
ciation are due. 


Broadly speaking, gentlemen, the 
year just closing has been memor- 
able in respect to several notable 
developments. It has witnessed 
many changes in corporate control 
of Southern mills, much additional 
capital being brought in; there has 
been a surprising advance in mill 
construction both new and old; the 
industry has experienced an era of 
prosperity which has enabled prac- 
tically all our plants to maugurate 
desirable betterments in respect to 
living conditions, hours of work, 
wages, welfare, etc.. and a closer 
working unity has been engendered 
between managements and men that 
bids fair to result in lasting good to 
the entire industry. 

But addressing myself to the work 
of our association. At the outset I 
big to direct your attention to the 
most excellent services rendered by 
our traffic committee under the 
direction of Capt. E. A. Smyth of 
Greenville, S.C. At the beginning of 
the year; on the recommendation of 
Captain Smyth and unanimously ap- 
proved by our board of- governors, 
our association secured the services 
of Mr. Geo. W. Forrester of Atlanta, 
Ga., to act in the capacity of man- 
ager for our Traffic Committee in 
the disposition of problems of gen- 
eral character touching rates, trans- 
portation, ete. This did not include 
the handling of specific matters with 
individual mills but only larger traf- 
fic problems affecting the entire in- 
dustry. The arrangement has more 
than justified the most confident 
hopes of our association and _ the 
worth of the service already render- 
ed has been most gratifying. I beg 
to suggest that you give special at- 
tention to Mr. Forrester’s report 
which will indicate something of 
what has been done by our traffic 
committee. 

As an example of this, there 
comes inevitably to mind the well- 
remembered coal crisis of last fall 
when the government, through the 
National Fuel Administration and 
the United States Railway Adminis- 
tration, issued such drastic orders, 
confiscating and diverting coal in 
transit and then devising regulations 
curtailing operations. of industrials 
and making such other demands that 
for a time bade fair to bring about 
a cessation of business in the coun- 
try. The manner in which your as- 
sociation functioned at this time will 
give you some idea of the nature of 
services rendered in other instances. 
Immediately with the promulgation 
of the order, realizing the serious- 


ness of this situation our board of 
governors met in extraordinary ses- 
sion in Greenville, 8. C., and after 
careful consideration steps were in- 
voked whereby the order could be 
modified, changed and otherwise al- 
tered in order not vitally to affevt 
our operations. A representative 
coal committee was appointed with 


Mr. R. E. Ligon of Anderson, §: C... 


in charge, and Mr. Geo. W. Forres- 
ter, secretary, to take up the matter 
with the authorities, and prosecute 
such steps on behalf of the indus- 
try as would most effectively safe- 
guard the industry. As a result of 
this committee’s very excellent work 
the following concessions were se- 

Allowed the operation of two 
ike of forty-eight hours each. The 
original order limited the week's 
work to forty-eight hours only. 

2. Granted the right to use fuel 
oil unrestricted; saw mill. blocks, 
rubbish, etc., and later cordwood of 
local origin, without any limitations 
whatever. All of this was restrict- 
ed in the original order. 

3. Declared that mills on water- 
power or hydro electricity could 
continue as formerly unrestricted. 

4. The three-day-per-week sched- 
ule for industrials announced by 
the National Fuel Administration in 
Washington was ordered not appli- 
cable to industrials in. the Southern 
territory. 

>. Lastly, the general restrictons 
announced December 14, effective un- 
til Monday, December 15, were lifted 
on Friday, December 12, as the re- 
sult of representations of our asso- 
ciation, thus saving two days addi- 
tional of running time. 

This is but one instanee that may 
be cited of the worth of co-opera- 
tive effort. The time alloted to me 
is too limited for further discussion. 

Reverting to more strictly associa- 
tional activities, your office in Char- 
lotte has been in heavy demand dur- 
ing the year, the number of in- 
quaries being received and calls for 
assistance vouchsafed being grati- 
fyingly heavy. Our members. re- 
quistioned .the service of the asso- 
ciation heavily during the summer 
and fall of last. year to keep posted 
on all developments in the labor 
situation, and as a result I believe 
substantial progress was achieved 
in promoting better feeling in the 
various States between employers 
and employees. Numerous inguir- 


les were received on tax problems 


and matter of legislation generally. 
Much traveling was done by your 
Secretary in visiting the various 
centers and the substantial inérease 
in our membership was in part due 
to this work. 

The work of the national council, 
the joint organization made up of 
seven representatives of our Amer- 
ican and the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, considering 
problems affecting mills, both North 
and South, has been moving stead- 
are held in Washington and New 
York and many matters are being 
discussed and considered at each 
meeting. At the recent meeting in 
New York, a resolution was adopt- 
ed urging the members of the two 
associations and all consumers to 
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buy at least one-third of their eo) 
ton on the net-weight basis, begi;, 
ning with the crop of 1920. All oth 
er great commodities, silk, woo: 
etc., are bought on the net-weig). 
basis and likewise Egyptian cotto, 
and it is urged that the buying | 
cotton on the net-weight basis w, 
bring he great cotton crop in li; 
with the others and prove mo, 
equitable as well. The counci| 
giving much thought just now | 

the establishment of a bureau | 

colton growing, to act in co-operati. 
with existing agencies, in not on 

producing a larger and more prof) 
able yield of coton but one that w 

prove more satisfactory in resp: 

fo handling, marketing, growi:, 
ete. It is recognized that one of {; 
problems of immediate future is {)_ 
securing of an adequate supply — 
cotton and anything that can |. 
done to promote this will be a gre: 
blessing to the industry in respe. 
to present and fuutre expansion. 


Space does not permit of mo: 
than passing reference to the Wor! 
Cotton Conference held in New 0: 
leans last October and attended }\ 
many members of our association. 
your president being vice-chairma: 
of the executive committee and your 
secretary executive secretary of the 
ronference, There were delegation- 
present from almost all of the tex. 
tile manufacturing countries, save 
and except the Central Powers and 
large numbers of cotton planters 
and handlers of cotton as well. The 
general result achieved by the con- 
ference was an interchange of ideas 
and a possible closer contact ani 
mutual recognition of problems 
common to the respective interes's. 
It. is to be hoped that a more 
and lasting good will be achieved :- 
a result of the conference to be he! 
in Great Britain next year. 


But my time is limited and I mu-' 
pass on to the financial section ' 
my report. As our association hi- 
grown, its income has increased a! 
its sphere of usefulness has broa: 
ened. Of course, there have be 
enlarged demands upon its © 
sources, but in spite of this we ha\ 
again added a substantial sum 
our surplus and our association n: 
has on certificate of deposit dra. 
ing interest a total of $16,000, whi: 
with our other assets gave us — 
May ist, a surplus account of a: 
proximately $18,000. The assoc: 
tion on May ist did not owe a doll: 
which will give you an idea of | 
very gratifying financial condit: 
of your organization. 

Our income from active membe: 
during the past year; on the bas 
of $1.00 per thousand spindles { 
spinning mills and $1.50 per thou 
sand spindles for spinning 4! 
weaving mills, aggregated $17,402.;. 
Income from associate and associa! 
corporate members, $6,690.00, or — 
total revenue from membership © 
$24,092.34.. Other revenue, includin- 
interest, efc. aggregated $527.8) 


giving a total income from 4! 
sources Of $24,620.18. 
Over against this total, our ©x- 


penses amounted to $18,139.62, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


(Continued on Page 53.) 
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Those Present at Richmond. 


Following is a list of those who at- 
‘ended the meeting of the American 
cotton Manufacturers Association 
at Richmond, Va., May 25 and 26, ac- 
cording to the official register: 
Adams, N. €., Springsten and Eureka 

Mills, Chester, 5. C. 

Adams, T. A., Charlotte, N. C. 

Alexander, J. F., Alexander Mfg. Co., 
Forest City, N. C. 

Altreuter, R. W., 320 Broadway, New 
York. 

Ames, Allen W., Bankers Trust Co, 
16 Wall Street, N. Y. 

Archer, A. W., Henry C. Kelly Co., 
35 Worth Street, N. Y. 

Argo, Geo, R., 31M Ivy street, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Arnall, Robt., 

Hampton, Ga. 

Arnold, R., Hampton Cotton Mills, 
Hampton, Ga. 
Arrington, R. W., 

New York, 
Arrington, Jno. W., Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, 5. C. 

Arrington, 
S. G. 
Arrington, Jno. W., Jr. Union 
Bleaching & Finishing Co., Green- 

ville; S. CG. 

Ashworth, Robt. G., Ashworth Bros., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Bahnson, A, H., Arista Mills Co, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Baker, The R. & L. Co., Cleveland, O 

Baldwin, €. €., Woodward Baldwin 
Co., 45 Worth Street, N. Y. 

Barker, H. R. O. 8 Hanes & Bro., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Barnwell; R. BE. Loekwood, Greene 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Beattie, 8. M., Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, G. 

Beattie, W. E, Treas., Vietor-Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Bennett, €. Randolph, Amer. Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Buek, Robert E.. Arnold Hoffman & 
Co., Ine., Charlotte, N. C. 

Blyth, T. Ashby, Ricks & Blyth, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bowe, Robt. F.. Hunter Mfg. & Com. 
Co., New York. 

Bowe. Mrs. Robt. F.. New York City. 

Boyd, Geo, D., Ameriean Supply Co., 
Va. 

Boyd, 8, H. The Boyd Tax Service 
940 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D, 

Bradley, Jospeh J., Agt., Merrimack 

Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Bradley, W. E., The Riddle Co, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Branch, M. Pres., Vietor Mona- 
ghan Mills. ‘Riohmand Va. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Brown, 3rd, T. Wistar, Schell, Long- 
street & Co. 230 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brower, E. W., J. Spencer Turner 
Co., 56 Worth Street, N. Y. 

Bryant, C. B. € harlotte, N. C. 

Bunn, Turner B., Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Burgess, €, A., American Moistening 


Co. 844 Atlanta Trust Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


320 Broadway, 


Hampton Cotton Mills, 


Mrs. Jno. W., Greenville, . 
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Burnett, Chas. R., First National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Burts, S. A. Mills Mill, Greenville, 


Callaway, Cason, Jr., Treas., Hillside 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
Campbell, L. W., Gampbell Mfg. Co., 
Barre Plains, Mass. 

Gannon, J. W., Wiscassett Mills, Con- 
cord, N. ©. 


Gannon, C. A., Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C, 
Carroll, V. E., Textile World Jour- 


nal, New York. 

Carr, A, H., Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. 

Carrick, D. A., Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Geo. D. Taylor Instrument 
Co., 426 Colorado Bldg., Washmg- 
ton, D. C. 

Carter, G. N., L. B. Williams & Sons, 
Dover, 

Cash, E. R., Cash Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. 

Cathcart, W.-R., Gorn Products 
fining Co... New York. 

Causey, C. W., Treas., Pomona Mills, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Chappell, E. H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Ge., Atlanta, Ga. 


Church, M. L., Catlin & Co., Char- 
lotle, 
Clapp, Edwin M., General Electric 


Co,, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Clark, Thorne, Anderson Mills, 
colnton, N. 
Clapper, Samuel 
D’Ohier & Co., 


Lin- 


M. D. Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cocke, N. A., Sothern Power Co., 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Coker, C. W., Southern Novelty Co., 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Coles, E. P., General 
Charlotte, N. C 
Collins, J. D. Standard Conveyor Co., 
927 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Coltrell, B. Parks-Cramer 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Electric Co., 


Comings , Frank B., Vi-Pres. and 
Treas., American Moistening Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Connor, T. E., Foster 
Westfield, Mass. 

Conway, John F., E. F. Drew & Co., 
New York. 

Cook, B. C., Bonner & Barnwell, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cooper, D. Y., Pres. 

ton Mills, 

Coper, 
Henderson, N. C, 

Corelly, E. E., 1201 Broadway, N. Y. 

Corley, Clifton, Vardry Mills, Green- 
ville, 8. 

Cramer, Stuart W., Charlotte, N. C, 

Crowell, Fred B., Edward H. Best & 

Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Culberson, Jr., A., Hunter Manufac- 
turing & Commission Co., Green- 
ville, C. 

Cureton, Geo. W., Detroit Graphite 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Dabbs, John L., Southern Mer. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 

Dall, Chas. Whitney, Watts, Steb- 
bins Co., New York City. 

Daniell, D. W., Clemson College, 8. C. 

Dantzler, J. C., Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass, 


Machine Co., 


Henderson Cot- 
Henderson, N. C. 


S. P.. Henderson Cotton Mills,. 


Davis, Frank M., Merchants Journal 
& Commerce, Richmond, Va. 

Davis, Rogers W. Southern Aegt., 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, 

Deal, GC. J.. Linn & Corriher Mills, 
Landis, N. C. 

Deans, A. B., Wilson Cotton Mills 
Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Dean, Geo. A., A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co.., S. C. 

Dickson, L. C., Cotton Yarns, Char- 
lotte, N. 

Dickerson, Fred., H. & H. American 
Machine Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
Diggle, S. L.. Textile Yarn Agency, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Dillmore, Ear! R., George E.. Ken- 
nedy, Drexel Bidg., Philadélphia, 
Pa. 

Dixon, A. M., Supt., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Dixon, Jr., Ezra, Dixon Lubricating 
Saddle Co., Briston, R. I. 

Doggett, C. 8. Clemson College, a se 

Dorsey, J. W.. Woodward Baldwin 
& Co., New York. 

Dow, Geo. K., Watts Stebbins & Co., 
44 Leonard St., N. Y. 

Drake, Stoney, Drake Corp., 
ta, Ga. 

Draper, Arthur J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Draper, E. 0. Hopedale’ Manufac- 
turing Co., Milford, Mass. — 

Dunn, D. €., The Stafford Co., 
ville, Mass. 

DuPre, W. E., Vardry Mills, 


Trenton Mills, 


Atlan- 


Read- 


zreen- 


ville, S. €. 
Dwelle, E. C., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. 


Dwelle, Phenix Mills Go., Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Escott, Albert. E., Mill News, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Eddy,. Jesse P. Tillinghast, Stiles & 
Ge., Providence, R. I. 

Efird, Miss Essie, Lexington, 8. C. 

Erwin, J. L., Erwin Yarn Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fairly, Jr. A. M., Edward §S. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Faisley, A. M., Laurimburg, N. €. 

Fant, J. hays Monarch Mills, Lock- 
hart, C. 

Alfred L., Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Greenwich, Conn. 
Fish, Geo., Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort 

Mil, 8S. CG. 

Florsheim, H. A., Sales Mner., Gray- 
Separk Mills, 131 E. 23rd Street, 

Floyd, W. ‘ Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, 5. C. 

Forster, F. E., Draper Corporation, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Fortune, Wm. J., National Shawmut 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Fox, Vincent; General Chemical Co., 
25 Broro Street, N. Y. 

Eraker, Geo. W., National City Bank, 
New York. 

Fraser, Alexander M., Diamond 
State Fibre Co., 241 Palmetto Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

French, W. E., Sales Mnegr., Stand- 
ard Conveyor Co., 227 Fulton St., 

Gaffney, H. F. Sou. Novelty Co., 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Gamewell, J. M. Erlanger 
Lexington, N. C. 


Reid 


Mills, 
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Gayle, Walter W. Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Greenville, 8. C. 

Geer, B. E., Judson, Easley & Alice 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Gilbert, Novelty Co.., 
Hartsville, S. 

Gienn, R. W.., “7 I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Glynn, Martin P. Cannon Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goldey, F. K., Paulson, Linkrum & 
Co,., New York. 

Goodman, R. W., Tifton Cotton Mills, 
Tifton, Ga. 

Goodwin, Walt. S.. 
‘Orange, N. J. 

Gore, Claud, Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Gossett, B. B., Pres. & Treas., 
side Mfg. Co. Anderson, §S. C. 

Gossett, J. P.. Pres. & Treas., Wil- 
liamston Mills, Williamston, §. C. 

Graham, Allen J., Treas., Camper- 
down Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

Green, L. E.. DuPont Co., Charlotte, 
N.C: 

Greer, Jas. A.. Sec and Treas., Lov- 
ingood Co,, 14 Walker St., Atinata, 
Ga, 

Gregory, A. W., 467 Broadway, N. Y. 

Gregory, J. G., Elizabeth City cof- 
fon Mills, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Griffin, A. Mel., Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

Guill, M. F.. American Moistening, 
811 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gulley, Charles G., 
Mills, Clayton, N. C. 

Gunter, €. W., Coker 
Co., Gastonia, N. CG. 

Hale, Thomas, Jr., New York Cotton 
Exchange, New York. 

Hammett, Jas. D., Pres. & Treas: An- 
derson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 

Hammett, L.’ Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Honea Path, 8. C. . 
Hamrick, W. by Pacific 

lumbia, 8. C. 

Hanes, P. H., Jr., P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Harris, Henry H., with E. S. Reid, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Harris, R. L., Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N, 

Harris, R. M., Hampton Cotton Mills, 
Hampton, Ga. 

Haslam, Geo. 


300 Park Ave., 


River- 


Clayton Cotton 


Cotton Sales 


Mills, Co- 


P.. Coosa Mfg... Co, 


Piedmont, Ala. 
Hayes, Charles, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hayes, Jr., Jas. A., Jas. E. Mitchell 


Co., 122 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Haynes, Chas. 
Cliffside, N. C. 

Henry, R. E., Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. 

Heywood, Philip B. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Wocester, 
Mass. 

Hill, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Hinton, Ernest L. Liberty 
Mill Co., Clayton, N. C. 

Hobbs, C. E.. Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hoch, Wm. H., Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Holt, Jr.. W. E., Wennonnah Cotton 
Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


H., Cliffside Mills, 


Cotton 


Julian H., National State & City. 


SOAP MFG. 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and Scouring Materials for Textile Manufactures. Dobbin’s Cotton Softener a Specialty 
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Hopper, T. A., Elk Cotton Mills, Dal- 
ton, Ga. 

Horner, J. W., Ashworth Bros., Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Howard, Edwin, Mason Machine 
Works, Greenville, S. C. | 

Houtan, Jr.. W. C., Watts, Stibbins & 
Co., 44 Leonard St., New York. 

Howe, P. D., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Mass. 

Humbert, Jno. B., Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C. 

Hubbard, R. B., McIntosh Mills, New- 
nan, Ga. | 

Hulme, J. 8. Economy Baler Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Huffines, R. L., Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. | | 
Hutchison, C. E,, Pres. & Treas., 
Nims Mfg. Co., Mt. Holly, N. C, 
Iler, Alonzo, L. R. Wattles &Co., 
Greenville, S. 

Illves, A., Swift Spinning Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Isenhour, E. Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Jackson, Fred, Universal 

~ €o., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jackson, H. W., Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

Jameson, Philip L., J. B. Jameson, 
Boston, 

Jeffress, Robt. W., King Cotton Mills 
Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Jennings, H. B., Union-Buffalo Mills 
Go., Union, S. €. 

Jewell, D. A., Crystal Springs Bleach- 
ery Co., Chicamauga, Ga. 

Johnson, W. E., Tallassee Mills, Tal- 
lassee, Ala. 

Johnson, Allen F., Greensboro, N. C. 

Johnson, N. F., Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Assoc., Richmond, Va. 

Jones, Geo. 8. Jr., Geenral Electric 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kennedy, Geo. E.. Drexel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kyle, Geo. Muscogee Mfg. 
Columbus, Ga. 

Law, Jno. A., Spartanburg, 8. C, 

Ledyard, J. H. Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
Tupelo, Miss. 

Lee, Wm., with J. H. Mayes, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Leonard, Geo. E,. Langley, Aiken, 
Seminole and Anderson Mills, 77 
Worth St., New York City. 


Winding 


Bidg.. 


Lewis, K. P.. Erwin Cotton Mills, 
West Durham, N. GC. 
Ligon, Robt. E.. Mner., Equinox 


Mill, Anderson, C. 


Linkroum, L. C., Paulson, Linkroum — 


& Co., New. York. 

London, A. H., J. M. Odell Mfg. Go., 
Pittsboro, N. C., 

Long, Alex., Pres. & Treas., Aragon 
Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, §S., C. 

Long, J. A., Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
Roxboro, N. C. 

Loomis, Lownes, 345 Broadway, New 
York. 

Lowe, lL. C., American Processing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Lowe, Stephen A., 8. C. Lowe Supply 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. | 
Lownsbury, W. H., H. W. Butter- 

worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Lucas, E. R. Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Chester, 8S. C. 


McBee, Wm. B., Blackstone Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Providence, R. I. 

McBee, Luther M., Jr.; Greenville, 

McCampbell, Bryant, Converse & Co., 
88 Worth St., New York. 

McCamphen, Leavelle, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., 88 Worth St. N. Y. 

McCausland, R. E., Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Til. 
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McCollum, W. G., Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C. 

McIntyre, Dana A. Swift Spinning 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

McLellan, A. W., Alden Mills, New 
Orleans, La. 

McNab, Allan, Genl. Mngr., Mt. Ver- 
non Woodbury Mills, Baltimore, 
Md. 

McMurray, C. W., Double Shoals 
Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 

Mackay, David L., Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mincher, Winthrop, Franklin D’Oiler 
Co., New York. 

Moore, J. A., Patterson Mills, Roan- 
oke Rapids, N. C. 

Moeller, Wm. H., C. H. Pope & Co., 
Inc., 87 Worth St, N. Y. 

Mondius, J. A., American Wool & 
Cot. Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

Montgomery, V. M., Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Moore, R. C;, Rhodhiss 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Moore, J. R. Alexander Mfg. Co., 


Mills (Go., 


ALLEN F. JOHNSTON 


President American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Malone, L. B., Catlin & Co. New 
York. 

Marshall, E. C. Rhodhiss Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Marshall, Hunter, Sec. N. C. Cotton 
Mfg. Assoc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Marchant, T. M., Victor Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Matthews, H. E., Morse Chain Co. 
404 Commercial Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. G. 

Mauldin, R. M., J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Mauney, D. H., Long Shoals Cotton 
Mill, Lineolnton, N. C. 

Mayer, H. G., Charlotte, N. C. 

Meyers, C. L., 880 Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Mitchell, J. J., Cotton Yarns, Phila- 
dephia, Pa. 

Menefee, Chas. E., Bellwill Cotton 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mills, L. N.. Bloomfield.. Mfg. ..Go., 
Statesville, N. C. 


Forest City, N. C, | 

Moore, H. W., Thrift Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. €. 

Moore, Warner, Puritan Mills Co. 
Fayetteville, N. C, 

Moorman, H. L., .Lynehburg Cotton 
Mills, Lynchburg, Va. 

Morgan, J. H., Amer. Spinning 6o., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Morgan, Clinton J., Greenville, §. C. 

Morse, E, R., Morse Chain Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Morrow, Harry, Jos. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Muller, L. P., L. P. Muller & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myers, Edwin §S., The Refinite Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nagle, Frank L., Textile World Jour- 
nal, Boston, Mass. 

Nicholson, Emslie, Treas. Monarch 
Mills, Union, C. 

Nelson, Jr., J. L., Lenor, N. 

Noone, W, R., W .R. Noone Co., Bos- 


Sykes Bros., 
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ton, Mass. 

Norris, T. M., Norris Cotton Mill< 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Oliphant, A. D., Textile World Jour. 
nal, Greenville, 8. GC. 

Orr, M. P., Inverness Mills, Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Patterson, S. F., Roanoke Mills, 
anoke Rapids, N. CG. 

Palmer, J. 8. U. 8. Gutta Perch, 
Paint Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Palmer, L. K., Rice Mill White, Bir 
mingham, Ala. 

Patterson, Jno. L., Richmond, Va. 

Patton, W. F., Westinghouse Elec, « 

Mfe. Co. Richmond, Va. 

Pease. J. N., Lockwood, Greene & 
(Charlotte, N. C, 

Peek, Thomas D., Peck Mfg. Co. 
Warrenton, N. C. 

Pennal, E. C., 54 Worth N. Y. 

Perry, Hert. M., Detroit Graphi'. 
Co., Charlotte, N.C. 

Pharr, Edgar W., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pitts, R. B.. Hermitage Mills, Cam. 
den, GC. 

Pitts, L. D.. Blue Buckle Cotto: 
Mills, Rock Hill, 

Plonk, J. G., Hickory, N. C. 

Plowman, €. M., G. M. Plowman & 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Potter, E. M., 8. K. F. Industries. 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Porcher, Wm.:H., Whitin Machine 
Works, Charlotte, N. 

Prankard, W. §., Converse & Co., 88 
Worth St., .N. Y: 

Prescott, Sherburne, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., 11 Thomas St., N. Y. 

Priee, Theo. H., Commerce & Fi- 
nance, 65 Broadway, N: Y. 

Pritehett, R. H. Blue Buckle Cotton 
Mill, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Pritehett, Geo. W., Morse Chain €o.. 
Charlotte, N. 

Quinlan, J. H., Cedartown Cotton & 
Export Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Rakestraw, Ferd A., Hyde & Rake- 
straw Co,, Philadelphia. 

Randolph, A. L,, Du Pont Co., Colum. 
bus, Ga. 

Rankin, John C., Lowell Cotton Mills. 
Lowell, N. G, 

Rau, Albert, Cotton Yarns, N. Y. 

Ray, R. Treas.. McAden Mills, 
MeAdenville, N. G. 

Rees, Ernest, Elk Cotton Mills, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. 
Refinite Co., 530 Farman Bldg., Oma. 
ha, Neh, 
Reid, E. &., 

N. C. 
Reid, Edward §., Jr., with E. 8. Reic 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Reinhardt, R. J., Elm Grove Cotto 
Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 
Remington, H. M., 1143 Chestnut S| 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rennie, T. H., Avondale Mills, Pe 
City, Ala. | 
Renson, R. F.. H. A. Metz & Coc 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Reynolds, Wm., Texas Co., Atlant: 
Gra. 

Rider, E. G., 
delphia, Pa. 

Risley, E, E., National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York. 

Robbins, F. L., Pocahontas Cotto: 
Mills, Petersburg, Va. 

Roberts, H. S., Lockwood, Greene 4 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Roberts, Malcolm, J. H. Lane & Co.. 
New York. 

Robertson, T. D., Washington, D. \. 

Robertson, C. H., Eno Cotton Mills. 
Hillsboro, N. C., 

Roberts, Scott, Adelaide Mills, An- 
niston, Ala. 

Roddey, Jr., W. J. Victoria Cotton 


Cotton Yarns, Charloti: 


Globe Mfg. Go., Phila 
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Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Rodman, Miss Pearl, Rodman-Heath 
Cotton Mill, Waxhaw, N. C. 

Rooke, Wm. J., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Rossell, H. §.,. Merchants National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Roundtree, J. A. Texas Cotton Mill, 
McKinney, Tex. 

Rudisill, €, A. Howell 
Cherryville, N. 

Rupprecht, F. K., Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corp., New York. 

Rvland, S$. P., First National Bank, 
‘Richmond, Va. | 
Sails, Frederick, Hopedale Mfg. Co., 

Greenville, 8. C. 

Sanders, M. C., Bradford Belting Co.., 
Greenville, @. 

Sands, G. J. American National 
Richmond, Va. 

Schell, Chas. 8., Schell, Longstreet 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Seott, John F., Edna Cotton Mills, 
Reidsville, N. G. 

Scott, Albert L. Lockwood, Greene 

 & Co., 60 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Separk, J. H. Gray Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. 
Seydel, Hermann, Seydel Mfg. Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Sherard, W. M., Vi-Pres., Glenn- 
Lowry Mfg. Go., Whitmire, 8. C. 
Shaefer, F. €., American. Moistening 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shuford, A. Alex., 
Hickory, .N. G. 
Shuford, J. O., John Rudisill Mfg. 
Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Shambow Shuttle Co... Woonsocket, 
R. 

Sloan, J. Lee, Linden & Delburg 
“Mills, Davidson, N. C. 

Smith, Milton, Jones & Laughlin, 
Greenville, C. 

Smith, Albert G., Gorn Products Re- 
fining Co., New York. 

Smith, B. Hubert, Amer. Bleached 
Goods Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Smith, Aug. W., Pres. and Treas., 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Smith, Hampton, Steel Heddle Mfg. 

Co., Greenville, C. 
Smith, J. D. Parks-Cramer Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Smith, P. W., 229 E. Upsal St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Smith, W. E. Columbia, S. C. 
Smith, Robt, P. Smith Drum & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smyth, Ellison A. Pres., Pelzer Mfg. 
Co., Pelzer, C. 


Southworth, Irving, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, 8. €, 

Spencer, Arthur. 
Providence, R. T. 

Spencer, J. H.,. Barber-Colman Go., 
Greenville, C. 
Spencer, J. L., Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. 
Spratt, Jr., B. M. Garolina Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. CG. 

Stackhouse, W. Marion Mfg. Co., 
Mfg. Co., Marion, 8. 

Steel, Phil §. Mauney Steel Co., 237 

Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 

Steele, 8. H., Textile World Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stevenson. T B., Henrietta Mills, 
Caroleen, N. 

R. L., Stevens Yarn Go., 


Mfg. 


Hickory Mills, 


341 Butlis.§ St. 


Stimpson, W. I, Draper Corp, Hope- 
_ dale, Mass, 


7 Walton, Cotton Exchange 


Strang, Jas,, Saco-Lowell 
Boston, Mass. 

Street, John F,, John F, Street & 
Co., Providence, R, I, 


Shops, 
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Stone, Wm. H., Manufacturers Rec. Whitaker, J. D., 185 Summer 8t., Wilkinson, W. C., Thrift Mfg. Co., 


ord, Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sullins, Jas. M., Caleo Chemical Co., White, J. O., Prest. Modena Cotton Willard, W. H., National Aniline & 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sullivan, Robt. W., Anderson, 8. C. 

Sumner, R. E., Caleo Chemical Go., 
Bound Brook, N, J. 

Swift, E. Kent, Asst. Treas., Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Sydnor, Thos. G., Sydnor Pump & 
Well Co., Richmond, Va. 

Tanner, 8S. B., Pres. and Treas., Hen- 
rietta Mills, Garoleen, N. C. 

Taylor, C. D. National Ring Trav- 
eler Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 

Taylor, Z. V., P. & N. Ry., Charlotte, 
&. 

Thatcher, H. S., Thateher Spinning 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thomas, 8. C., Seydel Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg 8. C. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Charlotte, 

Thorpe, J. Henry, U. 8. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. Providence, R. I. 


Thomas, Mrs. Ethel, The Shuttle, 
LaGrange, Ga. 
Thomas, Richard D., Jos.. Sykes 


Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomason, E., P. & N. Ry:., Charlotte, 

Towers, D. D. Supt., Mt. Vernon- 
Woodbery Mills, Baltimore, Md. 
Tift, T. W., Piedmont Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Torrence, Frost. 
tonia, N. C. | 
Tracey, John N., Riddle Co., 308 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tritle, B. W., Phiadelphia, Pa. 
Totter, Jr.. M. M., Manchester Cot- 
ton Mills, Manchester, Ga. 

Tucker, A. W., Providence, R. I. 

Tyler, F. 0., Anniston Mfg. Co., An- 
niston, Aya. 

Tyson, L. D., Pres., Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Valentine, J. W., The Farish Co., 110 
Worth St., N -Y. 

Vann, A. H., Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C. 

Van Zandt, Harold, Gorn Products 
Refining Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Valvoline Oil Co. 400 N. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Voorhees, Stephen H., National City 
Bank, N. Y. 

Waldo, W. C., Veeder Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. | ; 

Walker, T. P., Franklin O’Oiler & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Walker, H. E., Cotton States Belting 
& Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Walker, R. J.. Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Walker, R. J., Pres. Charlotte Knit- 
ting Co., Charlotte, N. C. : 
Walton, Frank L., J. Spencer Turner 

Co., New York City. 
Warren, Roger §S., Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Washburn, A. H., Piedmont Commis- 
sion Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Waterman, Wm. L., Widener Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watkins, T. Frank, Anderson, 58. C. 
Watts, Ridley, Watts-Stebbins & 
Co., 44-46 Leonard St., New York. 


Ozark Mills, Gas- 


Wattles, A. T. L. R. Wattles & Co..,. 


Canton. Mass., ._... 

Webb, T. H. Locks Mills, Concord, 
N.. 

Wellington, C. F., Amer. Wool & Cot. 
Reporter, Boston, Mass. 

West, A. S., U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., Providence, R. T. 

Wentworth, Philip C., National Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R, I, 


Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

White, John R., Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Wier, J. Stuart, Cotton Yarn Broker, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Wilde, Fred A., International Moist- 
ening Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wilkins, C. E., Goldsboro, N. C. 


Williams, D. C., 


Williams, ~ 
Waukegan, Wis. 


Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Williams Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Areoshade 


Co., 


Williamson, J. Walter, Bellwill Cot- 
ton Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 
Williamson, L .Banks, Puritan Mills 
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About 300 10” Roving Cans (each) 


Terms half eash. 
any part for sale. 


MONROE 
Phone 1288 


FOR SALE! 
CompleteCotton 
Equipment 


60 Horse Power G: E. Motor, type 1, Form L, 60 cycle, 
220 volts, Apm. 100, with 12” pulley _._...._._..___ 
15 Horse Power G. E, Motor, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220... 
25 Horse Power G. E. Motor, 220 volts, 60 cycle, 1135 
R. P. M., 10” pulley, Type C. C. L., with Westing- 
house starter 
Hand Feed Drill Press 
Single Beater Atherton Breaker 
Potter Atherton Finisher 
Head Pettee Drawing, 5 deliveries each (delivery)_____ 
Drum. Roll 
Stripper 
Brusher 


12x16 Saco Pettee Slubber, leather rolls, 64 spindles, 
per spindle 


Lowell Spinning Frame, 208 spindles, 2” ring, 2% ga. 
Lowell Spinning Frames; 144 spindles, 1%” ring, 

Whitin Spinning Frame, 154 spindles, 2” ring, 2% ga. 
All spinning have creels for double rolling. 


6x5 Franklin Spooler, 40 spindles 
6x5 Whitin Spooler, 60 spindles._........_.....__.__ 
Silver and Gay Ball Winders, 16 spindles each, from 

3 to 9 ounce ball (each) 


Lowell Twister, 96 spindles, 4” ring, 5% ga., creels ) 


for 5 ply 


Collins Twister, 96 spindles, 44%” ring, 5% ga., creels 
for 6 ply 
All Twisters have 6” travis. 
Universal Cone Winders, No. 50, serial numbers 81040 
No. 5 Cone Winders (each) 
Roving Boxes (each) ........ 


3-Gal. Fire Extinguishers 
Pr. Cotton Scales 


All the above now being operated in Atlanta and can be 


Atlanta, 


$ 825.00 
325.00 


7.50 
7.50 


425.00 


20.00 
Spindle 


Balance B/L attached F. 0. B. Atlanta. All or 


400.00 


275.00 
125.00 
15.00: 
5.00 
1.50 
9.00 
15.00 


inspected. 


Ga. 


ie 
| 
175.00 
25.00 
100.00 
90.00 
1,400.00 
L.000.00 
1,450.00 
10.00 
50.00 
25 
i 
30.00 
| 12x6 Providence Slubber, 64 spindles, per spindle 30.00 ; 
| 8x4 Saco Water Power Speeder, 120 spindles, pe: < 
8x4 Woonsocket Speeder, 128 spindles, per spindle 18.00 . 
192 spindle Lowell Spinning Frame, 2%” ring, 2% ga. | 3 
Atherton Spinning Frames, 208 spindles, 2” ring, | ; 
| 
4 > 6.00 : 
| 
‘ 
| Whitin Twister, 96 spindles, 4% ring, 5% ga. creels | 
for 5 ply 


36 
Co., Fayetteville, N. C, 


Wilson, R. A., Turner Construction 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wilson, J. F., Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Fieldale, Va. 

Wilson, James L., James L. Wilson 
& Co., New York. 

Wilson, Thos. C., Jas. L. Wilson & 
Co., 49 Leonard St., N. Y. 

Winchester, Wm. E., Whitney Mfg. 
Co., 79 Leonard St., N. Y. 

Wood, W. H., American Trust Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Woodside, E. F.. Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Woodside, B. P., 
Mills Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Woodside, J. David, Woodside Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co, 
Worth St., New York. 

Wright, Geo. M. Banna Mfg. Go., 


43-45 


Goldville, 8. C. 

Wylie, W. H. Jr. Grompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, 


Those Present at Spartanburg. 


Below is given a partial list of 
those present at the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at 
Spartanburg, May 24 and 22. Many 
more than listed attended this meet- 

ing but did not register. 

Alexander, W. J., Dresden Mill, Lum- 
berton, N. CG. 

Andrews, Isaac, President and Treas- 
urer, Andrews Loom, Reed and 
Harness Go., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Armfield, R. H., Overseer Carding, 
White Oak Cotton Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C, 

Arnold, L. L., Editor Cotton, Atlanta, 

Ga. 

Badger, J. N., Supt. 
Greenville, C. 
Bangle, Thos. S., Proximity Mfg. Co., 

Greensboro, N. C. 


Dunean Mills, 


Bates, H. E., Supt. Victor Mills, 
Greer, 8. C. 

Bates, H. E., Supt., Victor Mills, 
Greer, 8. 


Baxter, Geo. W., Overseer Carding, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Cedartown Cot. and Export Go., 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Becknell, W. W., Supt. 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bennett, 8. D.. Supt. Efird Mfg. Co., 

» Albemarle, N. C, 

~ Bennett, C. Randolph, Managing Di- 
reactor ,American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, 530 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Black, W. A., Supt. Beaumont, Mfg. 
€o., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Boyd, H. H., Supt. 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Brannon, V. W., Overseer Cloth 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, C. 

Bridger, N. B., Carder, Chadwick- 
Hoskins No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

Briggs, A. F., Supt., Hermitage Mill, 
Camden, 8. C, 

Brigman, C. C.. Gen. Overseer Spin- 
ning, Lancaster, S. 

Brown, J.G. Overseer Weaving; 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

Brown, J. G., Overseer 
Lancaster, S..C. 

Brown, J. W.. Arkwright 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Brown, L. L., Asst. Supt., Clifton Mfg. 
Co., Clifton, $. C. 

Buice, W. E., Spinner, Drayton, §. C. 

Brice, J. Supt. Chadwick -Hos- 
kins €o., Mill No. 5, Pineville, N.€. 

Buck, R. E.. Southern Manager, Ar- 
nold Hoffman Co., Charlotte, N. ¢. 


Arkwright 


Weaving, 


Mills, 


Woodside Cotton. 
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Bullington, A. F., Overseer Carding, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Trough, 8. C. 
Bunton, L. O., Supt., Belbro Mills, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Callas, Claude, Spinner, 
Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 
Cannon, J. M., Supt. 
C. 

Clark, David, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark, P. F., Lancaster, 8. C. 

Clarke, C. C., Salesman, Seydel Mfg 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Courtnay 


Chisby, M.. _ Carding, 
“oiton Mill, \~wberry, 8. 3 
Carter, J. P. Supt., ken Cotton 

Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


Carter, A. B., Southern Agt., Vic!or 
Ring Traveler Co,, Greenville, S. C. 

C. bb, W. W.,. Spinning, Monarch 
(otuon Mills, Union, €, 

Cobb, F. G., Supt., Lancasier Cctton 
Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 

Co'e, H. Srpt. Eresting Depart- 
ment, Saco-Lowell Shops, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Corley, Clifton, Mer., 
Cumberland, N. C. 
Covington, I.. B. Supt. 

Mills, Forest City, N. C, 

Compton, R. J., Spimner, Arkwright, 
S. 

Copeland, H. P., Carder, Camperdown 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Cottingham, A. H., Gen. Mner., Vic- 

tor-Monaghan. Mills, Greenville, §. C. 

Crocker, T. N., Clinton, 8. tc. 

Cromer, J.8., Andrews Reed & Ha&r- 
ness Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Curry, L. T., Overseer of Weaving, 
Lancaster Mill, Lancaster, 8. C. 

Cureton, Geo. W., Sales Agent, [e- 
troit Paint Co., 213 Manley S$t., 
Greenville, C. 

Davis,’ J. M., Supt., Newberry Cotton 
Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. €. 

G. W. Dennis, Weaver, 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean, G. A. Representalive, Staley 
.Co., Spartanburg, 8. G. 

Digby, T. J., Jr., Overseer Weaving, 
Simpsonville, §. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, A. M. Smyre Mfg. 


Corley Mills, 


Florence 


Exposition 


Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Dobbins, B.-J., Supt., Grace Cotton 
Mills, Rutherfordion, N.C 
Doggett, €.'S., Director and Profes- 


sor of Textile Chemistry and Dye- 
ing, Clemson College, 8. C. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee 
Westminster, 8. C. 

Dunn, D. C., Salesman, Stafford Co., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Edwards, J. O., Genl. Overseer Card- 
ing, Lancaster, §. C. 

Ellis, A. L., Overseer Spinning, Pel- 
zer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8. G. 

Engle, J. W., Carder and Spinner, 


Mills, 


Zebuion Hosiery Mill, Zebulon, 
Escott, A. E. Editor, Mill News, 


Charlotte, N. C. 

Esty, N. F.. Montgomery & Crawford 
Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Epps, J. 0., Night Supt., Pinkney 
Mills and Rankin Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Etters, K. C., 
Chester, S. C. 

Ezell, W. F., Overseer of Weaving, 
Glen-Lowry Mfg. Co. Whitmire, 
S. C. 

Failor, W. M., National Gum & Mica 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Federline, J. R., Spinner, 
Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Federline, J. R., Jr., Overseer Spin- 
ning, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. 


Supt., Baldwin Mill, 


Belton 


Simpsonville, 


Ferguson, R. E., Asst. Supt.. Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Fields, Jas. E., Carder, Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gault, C. J., Overseer Spinning, 
Chadwick-Hoskins No. 3, Charlotte, 
N. | 

xibson, L. B., Supt.. 
Co., Fairmont, 8. 

Gibson, W. A., Jr., Supt., 
falo Mill, Union, 8. C. 

Goodroe, C. H., Supt.; Osage Mfg. Co.., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Fairmont Mfg. 


Union Buf- 


Grant, R. T., Southern Representa- 
tive, United Chemical Co., Char- 
lotte, N. G. 

Graves, B. M., Prest., Southern Tex- 
tile Machinery Co., Greenville, 

Greene, J. T. Master Machanic, 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

(ireer, W. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 

(ireer, Jas. A., Lovingood Co 
ta, Ga. 

Girimes, M. B.,. Supt. 
Anderson, S. C. 

(ruilett, A. M.. Prest.-Treas., 
Spindle & Flyer Co., 
N. C. 

Hale, J. M. Spinner, Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 

Hallett, H. K., Supt. 
Camden, 8. C. 

Hames, W. H., Carder, Woodside Cot. 
Mill, Greenville, S. G. 

Hamilton, A. M., Supt. Chesnee Mills, 
Chesnee, 8. C. 

Hamrick, G. A., Carder and Spinner, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, §. C. 

Yarris, C. R., Night Supt., Lancaster, 

Harriss, Wm. H. ,Cotton Goods Brok- 
er, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 

Harris, Arthur H., American Moist- 
ening Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harvey, Thos. W., Mner., L. H. Gil- 
mer Co., Millen, Ga. 

Hawkins, M., Overseer Spinning, 
Mills Mill, Greenville, 8S. C. 

Hawkins, P. €., Weaving, Cliffside 
Mills, Cliffside, N. €. 

Hedgepath, A .F., Overseer of Card- 


Atlan- 
Gluck Mills, 


Dixie 
Charlotte, 


Wateree Mills, 


ing, Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
Herron, B. H.. Master Mechanic, 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., Whitmire, 
8: 


Hightower, T. A. Supt., Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, S. C. 

Hill, R. H., Supt., Gainesville (Ga.) 
Cotton. Mill, 

Hindman, R. L., Spinner, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 

Howell, H. G., Overseer. Carding, 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Southern Agent, 


Mason Machine Works, Greenville, 
a. 

Huff, J. H., Supt., Camperdown Mills, 
Greenville, 8S. 

Hutchins, W. H., Vice-Prest., South- 
ern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Alonzo, Wattles Sizing Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 

lier, J. J.. Jas. H. Maxwell, Green- 
ville, C. 

Jolly, J. €., Carder and Spinner, 
Pauline Mills, Kings Mountain, 


Jones, H. F., Supt.,. Echota. Mills, 


Calhoun, Ga. 


Keller, J. €., Overseer, Cabarrus 
Mill, Kannapolis, N. C. 

Lancaster, M. B., Supt., Pacolet, 
5. 

Langley, W. M. Supt., Abbeville, 
8. C. 


Chesnee 


Lavender, J, D., Spinner, 
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Mills. Chesnee, 8. C, 

Laughlin, J. B., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Clinchfield Mfg. Go., Mar- 
ion, N. C, 

Laughridge, A. G., Salesman, Ather- 


ton Pin Grid Bar Greenville. 
5. C. 


Lockman, F. D., Boge Loekhart 
Mills, Lockhart, C, 

Lokey, J. D., sevamacs Carding, Ware 
Shoals. G. 


Loner, J. D., Supt. Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Alabama City, Ala. 


Mackay, D. L., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Mahaffey, J. W., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Lancaster, 8. C. 
Mangum, Z. H., Supt. Avondale 


Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Martin, L. Overseer Carding. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg. 


Mattison, C. A., Weaver, Courtney 
Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 

Maxwell, J. H. Keever Starch Co. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Melcher, Guy L., Traveling Sales- 
man, Arabol Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mitchell, Overseer Weaving. 
Belton Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Mitchell, Edgar, Lanett Cotton Mill, 

Milnow, Albert, Gastonia, N. C. 
West Point, Ga. 


Moreland, R. €., Overseer Spinning. 
White Oak Cotten Mill, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Moseley, H. W., Cloth Room Over- 
seer, Ware Shoals, S. C. 

Myers, V. E.; Overseer Cloth Room, 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 
S.-C. 

MacAaulay, John D., Coosa Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, Ala. 

MeCall,- Chas. F., Spinner, 
Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C. 

McCaughrin, 8. J.. Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

MeCausland, R. E. Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 

McCombs, G. B., Overseer Spinning. 
Winnsboro Mill, Winnsboro, §. ©. 

McCracken, 5S. .L. Ware Shoals, 
C. 

McDonald, C. D., Supt., Uorcott Mills 
Co., Coneord, N. C. | 

McDonald, W. J., Supt., Pelham 
Div., Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Pelham, Ga. 

McDowell, J. H. Salesman, Ode!! 
Hardware & Supply Co,, Greens~ 
boro, N. C. 

McFall, C. F., Overseer Spinning. 
Union-Buffalo Mill, Union, 8. C. 

J. A. MeFalls, Supt., Ranlo Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 

McGarity, P., Asst. Supt. 
Mills, Arcadia, §, C. 

MeGee, R. J., Supt., Arcade Cotto: 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Union 


Arcadia 


Victor-Monaghan Mills 
Greenville, S. C. 
McMahan, J. R., Overseer Spinnime. 


Monaghan Plant, Greenville, 8. © 
McNeely, T. Supt. Clover Cot. 
Mills, Clover, 8. C. 
McNeil, T. M., Supt., Monarch Mills. 
McRae, Cameron, Representing Ara- 
bel Mfg. Go., Concord, N. C. 


Union, 8. 
McWhirter, E. Pacolet Mills. 
Pacolet, S.C. 
Nanney, F. M., Asst. Supt., Fairmon' 


Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 8. 

Nanney, J. V., Weaver, Poe Mill. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Nelson, C. L., Carder, Simpsonvile, 

Newton, H. A., Supt., 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Pacific Mills, 


a 
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Nicholls, J. H., Trough, 8. C. 

Norris, A., Overseer Spinning, 
Pelzer Mfg. Go., Pelzer, 8. C. 

Ousley, Matthew, Nat. Gum & Mica 
Greenville, 5. C. 

Padgett, Lindsay, Swan & Finch, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Payne, A. D., Wateree Mills, Cam- 
den, 8. C. 

Panter, W. H. Overseer Spinning, 
Fairmont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 


parker, €. F., Pacolet Mills, Trough, 


s. C. 

parks, P. B., Asst. Gen, Mngr., Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., W. Durham, N. C.. 

Peterson, A. B., Overseer Spinning, 
Pacolet Mill No. 4, New Holland, 
Gra. 

Philips, J. L., Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Poole, W. €., Weaver, Pacolet, 5S. C. 

Power, S. R. Supt. Broad River 
Mills, Blacksburg, 8. C. 

Pratt, W. B. Charlotte 
Charlotte, N, C, 

Pritchett, Geo. W., Southern 
Morse Chain Charlotte, N. C., 

Pruitt, H. L., Overseer Weaving 
Mill No. 4, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 
8. 

Quantz, A. T., Genl. Supt., Aragon 
and Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Rhea, 8. B., Master Mechanic, Mona- 
ghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 

Roberts, J. S. Ga. Webbing & Tape 
Co., Columbus, Ga, 

Robinson, €. Night Overseer 
Spinning, Mayworth, N. 

Scruggs, J. ‘'L., Supt. Ivey: Mills, 
Hickory, N. €. 

Sherard, W. M., Genl. Mer. Glenn- 
Lowry Mfg. Co., Whitmire, 8. 
Scruggs, J. L. Supt. Ivey Mills, 

Hickory, N.. 
Sims, R. E., Overseer Weaving, Prox- 


Mfg. Co., 
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imity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. €. 
Sizemore, T. A., Supt., American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Smith, H. G. Weaver, Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Smith, W. M. Master Mechanic, 
Oconee Mills Co. Westminster, 
S 

Smith, Hampton, 0. Steel 


Heddle Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Smith, Milton G., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Greenville, C. 

Snoddy, J. M. Overseer Carding, 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C: 

Sorrelis, J. A., Gainesville Cot. Mill, 
Gainesville, S. 

Stevens, A. P. Master Mechanic, 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
S. 

Stevenson, T. B., Genl. Supt., Hen- 
rietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Still, W. J. Laneaster, 8. C. 3 

Stone, M. G., Pacolet Mfg. Co., Paco- 
let, S. C, 

Strickland, C, H., Supt., Belton Mills, 
Belton, 8. C. 

Stumberg, B. G., Asst. Supt., Shaw- 
mut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 

Summey, S. A. Supt., Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 

Sweeney, R. P. Mgr. Buffalo Mills, 
Buffalo, 8S. C. 

Sibley, W. C., Chesnee Mills, Ches- 
nee, C. 

Taylor, C. D., National Ring Traveler 
Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


Teal, W. P, Overseer Weaving, 
Oconee Mills Co.. Westminster, 


Terrell, E. A., Pres. and Treas., Ter- 
rell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomas, P.. Overseer Carding. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, §. €. 
Thomason, J. V., Fayetteville, N. €. 


Woolley, J. 


Thomason, L. W., So. Agt., N. Y. and 
N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

‘Thompson , 8. L., Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C. 

Thompson, J. E., Cloth Room, Expo- 
sition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Upchurch, C. L., Atlanta Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Veal, W. W., Weaver, Arcadia Mill, 
Arcadia, 8. C, 

Wade, R. L., Cliffside Mill, Cliffside, 

Waits, 
S. C. 


Whitehead, 0. J., Master Mechanic, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

White, E. L. M. National 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 

Whitmire, J. D., Carder, Mills Mill, 
Greenville, C. 

Whitt, Joe D., Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. CG. 


Wilkerson, 8. P., Overseer Roller 
Shop, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 

J. Wilkins, Overseer Weaving, 
Pacolet Mill No. 5, Pacolet, 8. C. 
Williams, W. D., Supt., Chadwick- 

Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, W. B., Overseer Weaving, 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S.C. 

Willams, W. N,, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Wilson, O. E., Overseer Carding, 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C. 

Wiseman, §., Supt., Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Enterprise, Ga. 

M., Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Wyhe, R. 0. Overseer Weaving, 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 

Young, W. R., Carder, Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


E. G., Carding, Newberry, 


Cotton 
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English Deliveries of Cotton Goods 
Better Than American Mills 


New Orleans.—It is interesting to 
note the arrival in New Orleans on 
May 10 of a quantity of English 
zephyr gingham, madras and long- 
cloth which were purchased by Bar- 
num & Gemmel of the D. H. Holmes 
Co., of New Orleans, in England, on 
March 4 and arrived on the date al- 
ready mentioned. It:'is equally as 
interesting to note that gogds pur- 
chased of American firms as long as 
six months ago have not even been 
shipped, or if shipped are tied up 
in the freight and express conges- 
tion in New York or some other 
point. 


The rongeloth received from Eng- 
land is 42 inches wide and is said to 
be superior in quality to the Ameri- 
can longcloth which is 36 inches 
wide and retails for 65 cents. The 
English longcloth retails for( S85 
cents. 


Transmission Engineer For Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co. 


Mr. D. Gleisen, manager, indust- 
trial bearings division, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, has appointed 
Mr. W. F. Myer to be directing 
transmission engineer, effective at 
once, In his new position Mr. Myer 
will be responsible for the sale of 
Hyatt line shaft roller bearings, and - 
as he has been doing field work with 
the Hyatt agents throughout the 
country for over two years he is 
well qualified to effectively handle 
this work. 


road 


machinery, 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


General line of machine-shop and wood- 
working tools, mill and electrical supplies, 
locomotive engines, 


steam engines, boilers, rails, etc. 


CRYMES MACHINERY SUPPLY CO. 


824 Austell Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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INCREASING 


Without Shutting Down To Change Over 


Showing an alley of Spinning Frames 
in a cotton mill running by belt drives 
while some are being changed over to in- 
dividual motor drives with Morse Rocker 
Joint Chains encased in pressed steel 
chain-cases (similar to insert at upper 
right corner. ) 


No Re-setting or Altering 
of Frame Required 


Note the free passage allowed between 


machines in this mill with wide aisle. By 


the use of this special motor bracket, it is 
possible to put in this individual motor 
equipment either with 5 H. P. or 714 H. P. 
motors where the frames are spaced as 
close as 3614 inches. 


MORSE 


enable mills to excell in production and efficiency of operation and result in lower 


manufacturing costs. Why not 


ORIiVES 


INSTALL THEM NOW 


To replace belts or gears and eliminate worry. and i insure constant production and 


maximum rate. 


MORSE ROCKER JOINT CHAINS lighten the burden of mill operation, assure 


9814 per cent. efficiency of driving power, will run cool and require no oil bath. 
Our Engineering Organization is at your service without obligation. 


Write Today for Technical Textile Booklet. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


MORSE SERVICE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO... 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


441 Milk Streeet 
Merchants Loan and Trust Building 
21 Engineers Building 

RAE 1003. Woodward Avenue 

..404 Commercial Bank Building 

50 Church St., Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
Building 


Largest Manufacturer of 
Silent Chains in the World 


Address Nearest Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ATLANTA, GA... 

CANADA... 
Bidg. Toronto, Traders’ Bank. Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MO... 
BALTIMORE, MD...... 


Morse is rhe Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Monadnock Building 
Earl F..Se ott, M, E., 702 Candler Bidg. 
Jones & Glassco, Ree’ Montreal, St. Nicholas 


KANSAS CITY, MO.....Morse Engineering Co., R. A. Long Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN....Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St. 8. 
...VLorse Engineering Co. ,Chemical Bidg. 
R. Morse, Mgr., 1402 Lexington Bidg. 
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Thursday, May 27, 1920. 
Report of Committee on Education. 


By Mr. Alex. Long of Rock Hill, 8. C. 
(yentlemen: 

As chairman of your Committee 
on Edueation, I beg leave to make 
the following report: 

The problem of education, as it 
relates to textile communities, in the 
judgment of your committee, is one 
of fundamental importance. I need 
not dwell upon the subject, for its 
merit is manifest. As it concerns us 
however, it is growing more and 
more vital daily. The task of secur- 
ing competent overseers and super- 
intendents, of improving the qual- 
ity of our labor and thereby increas- 
ing and bettering production, is one 
of such intimate concern to all of 
us, that the mere mention is all that 
is necessary to enlist your interest. 
And if we are to meet competition 
and improve and diversify our out- 
put as the industry develops and 
grows, the problem of obtaining 
competent and alert bosses and su- 
perintendents.is of the very first 
importance. Only those manufac- 
turers who have experienced diffi- 
culty along this line can appreciate 
the full 4ruth of the statement. 


Your committee therefore, has fell 
it to be their duty to eanvas the sit- 
uation, take note of existing factors 
and agencies and offer every encour- 
agement and assistance wherever 
worthy work is being accomplished, 
and then to outline and recommend 
to the members of this association 
some steps we believe might well be 
taken to bring about the end desir- 
ed. Your committee has met and 
counseled together, and with the as- 
sistance of experts called in, is pre- 
pared to submit some, preliminary 
recommendations which will be 
given later in this report. 

. Generally speaking, education may 
be classified as general and special. 
(reneral education is the ordinary 
graded or common school type, such 
as is found in all centers and com- 
munities. Special education is de- 
signed for a specific end and pur- 
pose, and in this sort your commit- 
lee has given particular concern. It 
is sometimes, and can be designed 
as vocational education. Your com- 
mittee fully realizes and appreciated 
that a common school education 
should come first. It is the founda- 
lion, the bed-rock, so to speak. 
Further, that it is highly important 
that our mills see to it and do every- 
thing in their power te provide just 
as good schools as possible. Employ 
“ood teachers, provide proper facili- 
lies and work closely in touch with 
the city and county authorities in 
obtaining the best schools to be had. 
Education is indeed a panacea for 
many of the ills to which the body 
politic is heir. 

Having established a foundation, 
then comes vocational training. 
"here are various forms of this spe- 
Clal training, Part-time classes is 
one form, strietly textile courses is 
another; night schools offer splen- 
did opportunities for getting a good 
start towards it. Many of our mills 
have instituted such schools for the 
benefit of those who cannot attend 
day schools, and this effort is to be 
highty cOMmended. 

AS is wel] known, there are several 
800d textile schools in the South 
within reach of those who would 
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like to obtain special training to 
enable them to fill responsible posi- 
tions in our mills. One of these is 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina, and 
another, [ understand, is underway 
in Charlotte. In addition, various 
States have textile courses available 
at State institutions, such as at 
Clemson in South Carolina, the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College in 
North Carolina, the Schools of Tech- 
nology in Georgia and Alabama and 
elsewhere. These two classes of in- 
stitutions however, are operated on 
entirely different plans. 

Tne Spartanburg institution, as an 
example of the first class, is manag- 
ed on the part time plan, so arrang- 
ed that the student works his way 
{through the course. Glemson Col- 
lege, as an example of the second, 
is a State institution and requires a 
limited amount of money to com- 
plete the textile course. The same 
is true in North Carolina at the 
State A. & E, College, and likewise 
of the Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy in Atlanta. Quite a number of 
successful superintendents of our 
mills are graduates of these schools. 

At a recent meeting of your com- 
mittee in Spartanburg, Prof. Chas. 
S. Doggett of Clemson met with us 
and explained the two years’ course 
which that institution is offering in 
its textile department. The cost is 
moderate, amounting to about $300 
per year, without the $40 tuition 
charge, whieh includes -uniforms, 
board, etc. Prof. Doggett stated that 
this course could be carried with as 
few as twenty students, but he 
would desire at least sixty and bet- 
ter still, two hundred. 

Your committee would recom- 
mend that in addition to aiding the 
common or graded schools in each 
local community, that each member 
of this Association provide one or 
more students for the textile depart- 
ment of the respective State insti- 
tutions, assisting them financially if 
necessary, or in any other way pos- 
sible. | 

Further, it is to be remembered 
that the United States Government 
is doing valuable work in this di- 
rection in the way of vocational 
education. At Clemson, where the 
requirements are met, half of the 
expense is borne by the Government 
and the other half can be assumed 
by the mill. This will be a great 
help and should put this course m 
textile training within the reach of 
many young people in our mills. 
Prof. Doggett advised your commit- 
tee that there are fifty-eight voca- 
tional classes conducted in the cot- 
ton. mills of South Carolina this 
year—besides a large number in 
North Carolina, Georgia and other 
Southern States as well. Our manu- 
facturers should investigate these 
matters on their own behalf and 
give an increasing attention to this 
vital subject. 

Summarizing, your 
would recommend that, 

i. That each and every manufac- 
turer make it his task during the 
coming year to investigate carefully 
the educational situation in his own 
community and see to it that only 
efficient and earnest instructors are 
employed therein, reinforcing sal- 
aries where needed and providing 
modern and up-to-date equipment. 

2. That night classes be instituted 


committee 


wherever the need appears mani- 
fest. 

3. Canvass among your young peo- 
ple and arrange to send one or more 
each year to special schools, such as 
that at Spartanburg, or to the. State 
institutions, as at Clemson, Raleigh, 
Atlanta, Auburn, etc. 
made as to what the Federal Bureau 
for Vocational Education is doing 
and seek to put yourself in touch 
with this forward-looking work. 

5. That you make it your watch- 
word “better schools for 1920-1921. 

Submitted for the committee, 

Alex Long, Chairman. 


Resolutions Adopted by American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


Resolution 

Whereas, we recognize that prob- 
lems of transportation are funda- 
mental, and that upon the efficiency 
of our railroads depends largely the 
progress of our nation toward re- 
construction and the maintenance of 
industrial prosperity; and, 

Whereas, owing to the exigencies 
of the world war, it became neces- 
sary to subordinate the normal de- 
mands of the transportation lines 
for equipment and extensions in the 
interest of the production.of neces- 
sary materials with which to per- 
form our part in the great conflict 
through which we have just passed; 
and, 

Whereas, for lack of credit for 
the same period, and owing to tl# 
unfortunate experiment of govern- 
ment control and operation of the 
railroad systems of this country, a 
minimum of capital has been avail- 
able for the railroads for the pur- 
ehase of equipment, extension of 
lines, construction of port and ter- 
minal facilities, ete. with the result 
that the transportation facilities of 
the country are wholly inadequate 
to the present needs of the country; 
and, 

Whereas, through the normal de- 
velopment of our country, freight 
traffic actually handied by the rail+ 
roads in the last four years has f- 
creased approximately 45%; and, 

Whereas, the present stringency 
in the money market is largely at- 
tributable to the inabiltiy ‘of the 
transportation lines . to move 
promptly basic commodities, mak- 
ing it impossible for buyer and sell- 
er to liquidate sales and purchases 
with reasonable expedition; and, — 

Whereas, based upon the above 
consideration, we believe that the 
industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial life of our country is again 
threatened with disaster unless a 
speedy remedy is found for the pres- 
ent distressing transportation con- 
gestion; and, 


Whereas, the carriers in the South- 


ern Classification Territory have 
made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an in- 
erease of freight revenues of ap- 
proximately 31%: and, 

Whereas, we believe that justice 
to the railroads and the interests of. 
all the people demand prompt con- 
sideration of their application; 

Therefore, be it resolved, by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation in convention assembled in 
the City of Richmond on this the 
26th day of May, 1920, that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission be 
and is hereby earnestly requested 


and urged to grant, with as little 
delay as possible, the increase in 
freight rates asked for by the car- 
riers in the Southern Classification 
Territory in their formal applica- 
tion made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under date of 
May 3rd, 1920; and, 

Be it Resolved further, That we 
pledge the railroads our support 
and co-operation in every reason- 
able rule or regulation that may be 
promulgated looking toward effi- 
ciency of operation and maximum 


use of equipment; and that we urge . 


the members of our Association to 
use every reasonable endeavor to 
assist the railroads in meeting, as 
far as possible, transportation de- 
mands, 


Resolution 

Whereas, we believe that so far as 
the industrial corporations are con- 
cerned, any proposal of Congress 
contemplating retroactive taxation 
overlooks the vital fact that under 
the stimulus of normal demands for 
the inereased production, for which 
the federal government has  -been 
mainly responsible, industrial earn- 
ings are no longer existing in the 
form of liquid assets, but have been 
largely converted into fixed invest- 
ments for purposes of increased 
production; and, 

Whereas, by common consent, in- 
creased production of essential 
commodities has been held out and 
urged as one means of reducing the 
burden of the high level of prices; 
and, 


Whereas, we believe that the im- 
position of any retroactive - tax, 
added to the federal taxes now re- 
quired of the industries under al- 
ready existing laws, would necessi- 
tate on the part of the corporations 
heavy borrowings, and, in many in- 
stances, forced liquidation, and con- 
sequently, further disturb the al- 
ready strained credit of the country. 

Be it Resolved, That we condemn 
as wrong in principle and harmful 
in practice any law which demands 
from corporations or individuals the 
payment of additional taxes from 
resources or earnings which corpo- 
rations or individuats had a right to 
feel, after paying all taxes demand- 
ed under existing’ laws, belonged to 
them, and that they were at l[Tberty 
to project their plans for distribu- 
tions or extensions accordingly. 

Resolution 

Resolved, That we affirm the prin- 
ciple of a reasonable and just fed- 
eral tariff law whieh will furnish 
alike protection against foreign ag- 
gression to the industries of our 
country and to the thousands of 


‘employees of industry. 


Resolution 
Resolved, That this Association go 
on record as objecting to and advis- 
ing against the continuance of the 
present method of rederal taxation, 
particularly the excess profit tax, 
which is needlessly complicated, ex- 
pensive to collect, and encourages 
waste, extravagance and inflation of 
prices of all commodities and is a 
menace to thrift and capital neces- 
sary for further industrial develop- 
ment. 
Resolution 
Whereas, education, including re- 
ligious instruction, is essential to 
the well-being and happiness of any 
people; .and, 
(Continued on Page 47.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1920 


The Spartanburg Meeting. 


The Spartanburg meeting of the 


‘Southern Textile Association was a 
success both from the standpoint of 
attendance and from. the interest 
shown in the program. 

There were many who claimed 
that the attendance was the largest 
in the history of the Association, but 
we do not believe that it quite 
equalled that of the meeting in 
. Charlotte last fall. 

The program was unusually good 
and too much praise can not be giv- 
en to the ladies and men of Spar- 
tanburg for their hospitality and 
lavish entertainment. 

We believe that the members 
would have preferred a little more 
of those amusement features that 
were so much enjoyed at Charlotte 
if time could have been found for 
them. The meeting was to some ex- 
tent a holiday to men who work 
hard six days.in the week through- 
out the year and they like a little 
fun along with the “more serious 
features of the meeting. 

The first session was called to or- 
der by W. A. Black, superintendent 
of the Beaumont Mills, in the assem- 
bly room of the Cleveland Hotel at 
141 o'clock Friday morning with the 
room filled to overflowing. 

The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Dr. H. N. Snyder, presi- 
dent.of Wofford. Colege,.in.a semi- 
humorous vein that greatly pleased 
the convention and a very happy 
response was made by Gordon A, 


Johnstone, manager of the Winns- 
boro Mills, Winnsboro, C. 

Mr. Black then introduced the 
president of the Association, F. Gor- 
don Cobb, of Lancaster, §. C., who 
delivered a thoughtful address deal- 
ing with the problems of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 


Marshall Dilling of Gastonia, N. C., 
chairman of the Carders Division, 
read a paper reviewing his report 
of last October and incorporating 
information that had been gathered 
from questionaires since that time. 

Carl R. Harris of Lancaster, §. C.. 
chairman of the Spinners Division, 
read a very interesting paper giv- 
ing the result of the completion of 
data from the questionaires on spin- 
ning. 


The meeting then arjourned and 
the members of the Association 
were the guests of Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce at a very 
elaborate buffet lunch. Not only 
was the food well prepared but the 
ladies and men of Spartanburg seem 
lo take a special delight in serving 
{he members and in showing the 
courtesies. 


After the buffet lunch automobiles 
were provided by the citizens of 
Spartanburg to carry members of 
the Association to the Model Mill of 
the Southern Textile Institute and 
later to the Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
Institute..at.Cedar Springs, 8..C. 

At the Model Mill addresses were 
made by D. E. Camack, president of 
the Southern Textile Institute, and 


Mr. Deal, secretary and treasurer of 
the mill. 

After the address an hour was 
spent in an interesting examination 
of the mill with students at every 
machine to give information. The 
Model Mill has an unusually attrac- 
tive building built of reinforced 
conerete and with special arrange- 
ment to give a profusion of day 
light. 

The machinery was all of the lat- 


est and most improved models and 


practically every textile machinery 
shop was represented, 

The, mill is so designed as to per- 
mit the students to operate as a 
complete mill but being designed 
primarily for instruction purposes 


it can not be efficiently operated 


upon any one product and we doubt 
therefore if it can ever be made a 
paying proposition from a business 
standpoint. It will, however, pay 
well from the standpoint of produc- 
ing highly skilled young men for the 
cotton mills of the South. 

From the Model Mill they were 
driven to Cedar Springs, 8. C., where 
a wonderful and very enteresting ex- 
hibit was given by the children at 
the Dead, Dumb and Blind Institute. 


Friday night at 8:30 the Associa- 


tion was entertainéd at a smoker at 


the Chamber of Commerce at which 
cigars and light refreshments were 
served and the Hospitality of Spar- 
tanburg again demonstrated. 

Interesting addresses were deliv- 
ered by D. E. Camak and W. V. Mar- 
tin of Spartanburg, 8. C., and after- 
wards the smoker was turned into a 
dance. 

Saturday Morning. 

The Saturday morning session was 
called to order in the assembly room 
of the Cleveland Hotel at 10 o'clock 

A. T. Quantz, of Rock Hill, 8. C., 
chairman of the Weaving Division, 
read a paper reviewing his report 
made al the last meeting with ad- 
ditional information collected. since 
that. time. | 

J. H. Separk of Gastonia, N. C., was 
the next speaker and delivered the 
feature address of the meeting deal- 


ing with relation of men and indus-. 


try. Mr. Separk is an orator of un- 
usual ability and his address re- 
ceived very close attention. 

S. B. Rhea, of Greenville, S. C., 
chairman of Power Division, read 
his report which showed that he 
had done a great deal of careful 
work in collecting the valuable in- 
formation that he presented. 

The Committee on Resolutions, 
consisting of P, B. Parks, West Dur- 
ham, N. C., W. W. Cobb, Union, 8. C., 
and I. B. 
C., offers resolutions thanking the 
people of Spartanburg for the splen- 
did entertamment. 


Thursday, May 27, 1920. 


On motion of Gordon A. Johnston, 
Miss Minnié G, Cranford the officia 
stenographer, was elected an hon. 
orary life member. 

On motion of David Clark it w,.- 
voted that the Southern Textile A. 
sociation establish a Textile Fou) 
dation for the purpose of collectin. 
textile information and distributi) 
same to Southern mills. The pre- 
ident. was instructed to appoint — 
committee of five with power to a. 
in securing funds for the Text) 
Foundation and establishing say. 
It is planned to employ a man 
devote his time to making tests — 
mills, 

Greenville, S. C.. was selected . 
the place of the next meeteing, 

The election of officers resul|. 
as follows: President Harry 
Boyd of Charlotte; vice preside: 
Gordon A. Johnstone of Winnsbo: 
S. €.; ehairman of Board of Go\ 
ernors, C. P, Thompson, Trion, G. 
New members of board, 8. T. Be 
nett, Albemarle, N. C.; J, A. Chap- 
man, Jr., Inman, 8. C.; C. Tatun, 
Brenham, Texas, and M. B, Lancas. 
ter, Pacolet, S. C. 


The Richmond Meeting. 


The attendance at the annu:! 
meeting of the American Cotto: 
Manufacturers Association, held «: 
Richmond Va., on Tuesday and We. 
nesday of this week was very lare: 
and was second only to that of tl 
New York meeting two years ago. 

The attendance at the meetine- 
and the interest in the proceedin:- 
have never been equalled at. an. 
previous meeting. 

The first session was called 
order af 10 o'clock Tuesday 
in the assembly room of the Jeff: 
son Hotel by President J. D. Ha: 
mett, of Anderson, C. 

The invocation was offered by |) 
Fair of Richmond, and was follow — 
by an eloquent address of welco: 
by Mr. James; Secretary of State | 
Virginia. 

Hon. George Ainslee, mayor 
Richmond, also addresed a { 
words of welcome. : 

Scott Roberts, of Anniston, A 
and a real orator, responded to | 
address of welcome on behalf of || 
Association. 

President Hammett announced |) 
appointment of the following co! 
mittees: 

Committee on Nomination, J. 
Law, A. M. Dixon and €, J. Callawa — 

Committee on Resolution, B. | 
Geer, S. F. Patterson and J. J. Bra’ 
ley. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Con 
missioner. of Education,-delivered 
very able address on “The South- 
Special Interest in Education.” 

(Continued on Page 45.) 
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Thursday, May 27, 1920. 


J. W. Triggs is now overseer of 
weaving at Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
stonewall, Miss. 


G. W. Maddox has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Stonewall 
‘Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


J. F. Lackey has accepted position 
as superintendent of Ernoldson 
Cotton Mill, St: Paul, N. C. 


K. A. Shinn is now superintendent | 


of the Patterson Manufacturing 
Company, China Grove, N. C. 


Roland will be secretary and 
treasurer Of the Iceman Knitting 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., after June ist. 


J. M. Millen has accepted position 
as superintendent of the Cherokee 
Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


P. P. Huffstetler is now superin- 
iondent of the Dunn Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia, N. C, 


B. C. Black has become superin- 
‘endent of the Mutual Cotton Mill, 
Gastonia, N. 


J. B. Hester has been elected pres- 
ident of the Tryon Hosiery Manu- 
facturing Company, Tryon, N. ©. 


F. W. Webster has resigned as sec- 
ond hand at Mill No. 14, Macon, 
Ga. to aceept similar position with 
Opry Mill, Porterdale, Ga. 


C. R. Fuller has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand in 
spinning at Exposition Mills, Atlanta, 


T. E. Payne has aecepted position 
as superintendent of the Liledoun 
Manufacturing Company, Taylors- 
ville, N. ( 


J. G, Hogue from Pelham, Ga., has 
succeeded G. W. Dennis as overseer 
of weaving at Exposition Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga, 


Elliott Springs of Lancaster, 8. C.. 
has succeeded Lang N. Anderson as 
secretary and treasurer of the Ker- 
shaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 8. ©. 


Henry Bray has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Tryon 
Hosiery Manufacturing Company, 
Tryon, N. C. | 


Frank. K. Petrea has succeeded 
Chas. A. Sweet, Jr., as superintend- 
ent of the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


C. P. Gray has succeeded H. J. 
Murphy as superintendent of weav- 
ing at the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga, 


B. E. Willingham, who has been 
Superintendent of Couch Mills, East 
Point, Ga, is now overseer of weav- 
ing at Lafayette Mills, Lafayette, Ga. 


KE. C. MeSwain has changed from 
verseer of spinning at Osage Manu- 
facturing Company, Bessemer City, 
N. €.,, to overseer spinning, winding 
and twisting at Park Yarn Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. ¥V. MeCombs, who has been with 
the P. H. Hanes Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will become superin- 
tendent of Buffalo. Mills, Unior, S. C., 
eune 4, 


L. €. Langston, formerly with 
Watts Mills, Union, 8. C., has ac- 
cepted position as superintendent of 
Rainbow Manufacturing Company, 
Ozark, Ala. 


W. Lee Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Mutual Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., will be superintend- 
ent of the new Winget Mill of that 
place. 


William Miller has resigned as 
overseer carding at Jewel Mill, 
Thomasville, N. C., and is now super- 
intendent Maple Plant, Dillon Mills, 
Dillon, S. C. 


J. F. Whorton has resigned as sec- . 
ond hand in spinning of Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. to accept posi- 
lion as overseer of spinning at Grif- 
fin Manufacturing Company, Grif- 
fin, Ga. | 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. Increase 
Sales Force. 


Mr. H. T, Sedgwick, who is super- 


visor for the: Wm. C. Robinson: & 


) 


Bleached Goods 


(SELLING POINTS XXIII) 


Have your goods: specially 
desirable qualities? 

Are they stronger, of fast 
color, with more elasticity 
and softness than the other 
rellow’s? 

If 50, a trade mark, ex- 
pressing this, will be worth 
a dozen salesmen. 

If not, the most stunning 
trade mark will be worth— 
less. 

You need talking points 
backed by facts. None better 
than those above. Hasily 
produced by Peroxide bleach— 
ing. 

Technical advice free to 
mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


4ist Street & Sixth Ave. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Son Company in North and South 
Carolina, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, has announced a considerable 
increase in sales force in the two 
States. Mr. Wm. E. Chittich has 
been assigned the territory east of 
Charlotte and Mr. J. M. Jasperson 
the territory north of Charlotte, It 
was also announced that if sales in- 
creased during the next few months 
as they had in the past other sales- 
men would be added. 


Mr. Ben’ F. Houston, who. is well 
known among the cotton mills in 
North and South Carolina has been 
appointed cotton mill specialist. Any 
mill wanting any special informa- 
tion on lubrication and oils will get 
the’ desired service if they call on 
“Daddy” as Mr. Houston is familiar- 
ly known. 


The Pittsburgh Oil Refining Com- 
pany, which is one of the largest 


refining companies in the world, and ~ 


the Wm. C, Robinson & Son Com- 
pany are now consolidated and use 
as a trade mark “Pittroil.” These 
two companies have always. been 
the same and only operated under 
different names. The Pittsburg Oil 
Refining Company did the refining 
and the Wm. C. Robinson & Son 
Company did the selling and dis- 
tributing. In October, 1919, it was 
service could be offered if there was 
decided that better and more prompt 
no separation, therefore the same 
officers now control the product 
from the oil fields to the customer. 


This. company was one of the.pio- 
neer distributors of lubricating oils 
in the South and Mr. Sedgwick re- 
ports business better now than ever 
before. 


The Bradtord Belting Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Mill Supply Company 
Greenville, S. C. 
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St. Pauls, N. C-—The new Ernold- 
son Cotton Mill will have $10,000 
spindles. 


Whitmire, S. C—The Glenn-Low- 
ry Manufacturing Company is car- 
rying out extensive improvements 
of their village, consisting of storm 
drainage system, grading, curb and 
gutters, concrete sidewalk layout, 
village street. tree planting, and 
general planting. Plans and super- 
vision by E. 8. Draper, landscape ar- 
chitect, 14 East Fifth street, Char- 
lotte, N. C. The work is being done 
by the Henry Construction Com- 
pany of Greenville, 5. CG. , 


Dallas, Tex. — More than 1,000 


members of the Texas Ginners’ As- | 


sociation attended the annual con- 
vention in Dallas last week. Dele- 


gates present represented a total in- | 


vested capital of more than $5,000,- 
O00. 

Opposition to any legislation af- 
feeting the cotton ginning industry 
was voted by T. F. Justiss, presi- 
dent of the association, while D. E. 
Lyday, president of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union, made an appeal for the 
diversification of agriculture in 
Texas. 

“Texas,” said D. E. Lyday, “will 
be the richest state when it raises 
all that-is used by it,” and he follow- 
ed his remark with an appeal for 
the farmers to diversify their crops. 
He said that a few years ago ‘Texas 
was the greatest cotton state in the 
United tSates and then by use of 
statistics brought farm conditions 
up to the present time, through, as 
he called it, a poverty-stricken pe- 
riod until in many parts @ slow pro- 
cess of diversification had been 
started. 


Harry L. Neisser, Southern Repres- : 


entative. 


Harry L. Neisser, formerly with 
the Southern office of A. Klipstein 
& Co., has accepted the position of 
Southern representative for the Ani- 
line Sales Corporation, of 480 West 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Neisser 
has a large acquaintance in the 
Southern textile field and his many 
friends will be intereste d to know 
of his change. He will make his 
headquarters in Anderson, 8. C. 


The Wilson Company. 


One of the most progressive tex- 
tile machinery and supply houses in 
the South is The Wilson Company 
of Greenville, 8. ¢. W. L. Wilson 
is manager. The company handles 
fibre receptacles, belting, wooden 
loom parts, mill brooms, packings 
of all kinds, slasher cloths, etc. They 
are Southern representatives for 
Moloney Belting Company, National 
Steel Specialty Company, Beckley 
Perforating Company, Keystone 
Fibre Company .and selling agents 
for Florida Broom Factory... The 
prompt and efficient service of this 
company is winning them an ever 
increasing trade. 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE. DEVELOPMENT 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
310 Trust Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


High Class 
Investment Securities 


List on Request 


Bond Department 
American Trust Company 
CHARLOTTE, N, C, 


This TRADE MARK on your Belting indicates that 


the greatest care, thought, and precision have been 
observed in its manufacture. 


In other words, it is 
CLEAN QUALITY TROUBLE FREE 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Link-Belt “Twyncone’ ’Friction 
Clutch. 


The “I'wyncone” Friction Clute}, 
is one of the Link-Belt Company’. 
newest achievements. | 


Among its many exclusive fea- 
tures, if has one-point adjustmen: 
All moving parts are inclosed, mak. 
ing for absolute safety. It is per. 
fectly balanced, this in itself bein, 
a great advantage, as it allows th. 
cluch to run at very high. spee: 
without causing it to “throw in” o, 
out. 

Construction of the “Twyncone 
clutch is yery simple, and the mov- 
ing paris are reduced to a mini- 
mum. High speed doé@s not affec: 
its Operation. It can be “eased in’ 
when running at any speed, Th: 
friction cones are lined with ther- 
moid. All parts are accessible, ani 
can easily be replaced should the 
necessity arise. 


The Kaustine System of Sanitation. 


The Kaustine Systef of Sanita- 
tion is the title of a very interest- 
ing catalog of the Kaustine Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., which is just off the 
press and being mailed to those in- 
terested in sanitation. 

The catalog was printed by the 
Roycrofters at East Aurora, N. Y. 
and in addition to being well print- 
ed, attractively illustrated with cuts 
and ornaments and carrying some 
wise quotations of the famous Elber' 
Hubbard it is a regular storehouse 
of information on sanitation from a 
scientific and health standpoint and 
shows typical installments of the 
Kaustine System in cotton mills, etc. 


Complete information concerning 
the operation of this ideal system i- 
shown together with installatio: 
details. 


Another interesting section of th: 
catalog is devoted to a deseription 0' 
the manufacture of Kaustine tank- 
from the raw material to the finish 
ed product. 

The products are “quality-made 
—that is to say that nothing shodd: 
or slipshod goes: into their makin: 
They are guaranteed—fully an 
bindingly. And they “make good, 
they do the work. And behind thes 
products is the Kaustine Service— 
Service that is not satisfied until t!: 
customer is fully satisflefid. 


Kaustine products are the work: 
out ideals of hustling, busy, symp 
thetic men who have given tim: 
means, reserach and much har 
work to insure sanitary betlerme! 
of conditions under which mankin: 
study, work and live. 

The Kaustine Company which ha 
its Southern branch office at Char 
lotte, N. C., with Mr, J, L. Murph) 
as manager, stands for practical c0o- 
operation, mutuality, progress. 
health and happiness, 

Cotton manufacturers who hav’ 
not received a copy of this cataloz 
will profit by writing to Kaustine 
Company for Catalog H. 
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The New Faetory of Chicago Fuse 
Manufacturing Company. 


In discussing the recent acquisi- 
‘ion of the Otis Elevator Company’s 
property, Chicago, Arthur D. Dana, 
president of the Chicago Fuse Man- 
ufacturing Company, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“There is no surer indication of 
quality in a product than the con- 
sistent growth of the plant back of 
that product. Any article that pos- 
sesses meritfi even thoug manufac- 
‘ured in a small and obscure way in 
the beginning, ts bound to show a 
steady sales increase necessitating 
expansion of manufacturing facili- 
ties. You simply ean’t keep a good 
produet down.” 

The growth of the Uhieago Fuse 
Manufacturin gCompany'’s business 
is a striking example of this. prin- 
ciple. Starting the manufacture of 
“Union” Fuses and switch boxes 
back in 41889, thirty-one years ago, 
they were very soon compelled to 
enlarge their factory in order to 
keep production up to the demand, 
and ever since that time they have 
made one addition after another, 


culminating in the purchase of the’ 


Otis plant. 


“You may say that our growth has 
been the result of good business 
management, or salesmanship, or 
advertising,” said Mr. Dana, “but 


$crew Machine Products 


for Textile Mills and allied 
{| Industries. We make Special 
Shaped turnings in steel or 


brass. 


Send samples or Blue Prints 
for quotations. Please state 


quantities ordered. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The late ex-President 
Roosevelt’s motto was 


Be Prepared! 


Anticipate your warm 
weather requirements and 
order 
ai Puro Coolers 

NOW 


DON’T DELAY. 


40 Feet Coil Pipe— 
Cover with locking device 
and rubber washer, making 
an air tight Tank—equipped 
with PURO Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountain. | 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


Haydenville, Mass. 
Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER, Greenville, S. C. 


REEVES, JENNINGS & CO. 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills Producing 


COTTON FABRICS 
For Converting, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Export Trades 


55 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


“NO- WASTE” 


ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WiASTH”’ Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving cans are used. Practical 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the coutnry that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 


Shuttles 
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granting that these things may have 
been contributing factors, I contend 
that the present size of the Ghicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company is the 
direct result of building a good fuse 
at the outset—and sticking to that 
principle,” 

The new building has a total floor 
space of 125,000 square feet, with a 
frontage of 140 feet on Laflin street 
and 360 feet on Fifteenth _ street, 
Chicago. It is a modern, daylight, 
two-story factory structure, with a 
four story office section, protected 
throughout with sprinkler system, 
and is situated right on the switch 
tracks of the B, & O. C. T. R. 
It is said to be the largest factory in 
this country engaged in the manu- 
facture of fuses and switch boxes. 

William W. Merrill, vice president 
and treasurer of the company, states 
that the building has been entirely 
remodeled in accordance with the 
most approved ideas of industrial 
engineering practice and the most 
modern equipment installed, and 
that in addition to providing larger 
and more modern manufacturing 
facilities, their new plant will per- 


mit unusual efficiency in marketing . 


the company’s products. With the 
additions contemplated, the build- 
ings and equipment will represent 
an investment of more than a half 
million dollars. 


The record made by this company 
is truly a phenomenal one. Distrib- 
utors of the company’s products are 
to be found not only in every large 


city in the United States but in for- | 


éign countries as well. 


SAVE Y®UR WASTE PAPER 


Bale it—We Buy It. 
CAROLINA JUNK & HIDE CO. 


Box 98 Phone 74 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DAVID BROWN CO. 


WELD BOBBIN AND SPOOL COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Knitting 
and Carpet Mills 


We make a specialty of 
Hand Threading and Woolen 
Shuttles. Enameled Bobbins 
and ali kinds of Bobbins and 
Spools with Brass or Tin 
Re-inforcements. 


Write far quotations 


- 
LEFT HAND’ 


must be one that for 


the room from outside) 


WILLIAM R, WEST, President 


_ Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air into 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLENING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


i simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
ifferent requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 
+ Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres., Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Employers Liability 
Insurance 


Exciusively for— 


Cotton Yarn and Hosiery 
Mills of the Southern States 


Millers Indemnity 
Underwriters 
Bailey & Collins, Managers 


On a mutual plan not subject under any circumstances 


to the contingent liability of assessment. Your maxi- 


mum cost is absolutely fixed. 


Safety, Service then Savings 


If your present liability insurance policy is not 
entirely satisfactory, write our 


Greenville, S. C. or Atlanta, Ga. 
OFFICE 


| The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The practical means for 
setting twist and effectively 
preventing kinky filling. 
Cc. G. SARGENTS SONS 
CORPORATION 
MASS. 


Southern Agent 
FRED H. WHITE 


Charlotte, N. 


CAL C. WALKER 8. A. TOMPKINS 


Walker-Tompkins Company 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


LET US FIGURE YOUR MILL AND VILLAGE 


11 West Fifth Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Filter Profits 


Clear, clean water 
in ample volume 
for the mere cost 
of pumpage with 
NORWOOD FILTERS 


Inquiries inv ited 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence Mass. 


Charles M. Setzer 


Southern Representative 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TENTH YEAR REASON 


Transportation 
‘Knowledge 


During ten years the Federal Motor 
Truck Cempany has learned how to 
analyze motor transportation problems 
—what a motor truck must do under all 
conditions—what the needs of any indi- 
vidual business are. 


There is a:Federal model for your busi- 


ness—for any combination of road and . 
by pert who know 
your problems. 


Let us furnish you information ens 
ing what Federal Trucks aredoing for other 
owners in your own line of business. 


Charlotte Motor Car Co. 


209,8SOUTH CHURCH STREET 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


j Federal Motor Truck Company 


Detroit 
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‘Continued from Page 40.) 

Albert Scott of Lockwood, Green 
& Co. Boston, Mass., delivered an 
address on the subject of “Growing 
and Handling Cotton” and imcorpor- 
ated in his address a.set of resolu- 
‘ions for a commission to assist in 
developing such work. 

Morning session adjourned. 

Tuesday: Afternoon. 

The Tuesday afternoon session 
was called to order at 3 o'clock by 
President Hammett. 

The first address was by Homer 
|,. Ferguson of Newport News, Va. 
on “Our Merchant Marine and Its 
Possibilities.” It was an able ad- 
jress delivered in a forceful style 
by a man who thoroughly knew his 
subject. 

The second address was by Theo- 
dore A. Price of New York, on the 
subject “Shall We Sell Our Cotton 
Mills?” It was the only weak ad- 
dress we ever heard from Theodore 
Price, but it was evident that. he 
knew very little about his subject 
and had not taken the trouble to in- 
form himself, 

Tuesday Night. 

Tuesday night at 9 o’clock the an- 
nual banquet was held in the main 
dining room of the Jefferson Hotel. 
A few had dug up their dress suits 
for the oceasion and looked as un- 
comfortable as they felt, but ninety 
per cent of those present showed 
‘heir good sense by business suits. It 
used to be the proper thing to wear 
a dress suit at a business men’s ban- 
quet, but times have changed and no 
man 1s well dressed upon any oc- 
casion when he is dressed different 
from the majority of those present. 
The only reason they laugh at a 
“rube” on Broadway is because he 
is dressed different from the other 
people, 

After the excellent dinner had 
been served a very able address on 
“Pan American Commerce,” was de- 
livered by John Barrett, Director 
of the Pan American Unien. Mr. 
Barrett has performed a great work 
‘hrough the building up of the Pan 
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American Union, and he was heard 
with very close attention. 

There are few orators and humor- 
ist equal fo Dr. D. W. Daniel of 
Clemson Gollege, 8. C., and his ad- 
dress on “The Measure of a Man,” 
was immensely enjoyed by those at 
the banquet. 

Wednesday Morning. 

The Wednesday morning or busi- 

ness session was called to order at 


10 a. m., in the assembly room of the 
Jefferson Hotel and President Ham- 


mett. delivered the president's an- 
nual address, dealing with the prob- 
lems confronting Southern cotton 
manufacturers. His address is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this edition and 
is well worthy of close study. 

Resolutions were passed thanking 
Mr. Hammett for the faithful ser- 
vice he had rendered during his 
term and the usual president’s med- 
al was delivered to him. 

W. D. Adams read his report as 
secretary and treasurer and a vote 
of thanks was given him for his 
work, | 

The following reports of commit- 


-tee were made: 


Traffic, by Geo. W. Forrester, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Foreign Trade, by D. Y. Cooper of 
Henderson, N. C. 

Membership, by J. P. Gossett, Wil- 
liamston, 8. C. 

Education, by Alex. Long, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

B. E. Geer for the Resolutions 
Committee, reported several resolu- 
tions which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Stuart W. Cramer. as chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, made an 
extended but valuable and interést- 
ing report upon matters relating to 
taxation. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, Allen F. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Vice President, L. D. Tyson of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. p. Ad- 
ams, harlotte, N. C. 

Chairman of Board of Governors, 
C. E. Huteheson, Mt. Holly, N. C 

New Members Board, Aug. W. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. €.; J. D. Mas- 
sey Columbus, Ga., and T. C. Leak, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Johnston, of 


Every Textile 
Drying Need 


Proctor Dryers are built in 

various types and sizes for 
drying the following: 
Cotton, bleached or dyed; cotton linters; fur; hair; rags, wool; 
waste, silk; wool, pulled; cotton yarn; mercerized yarn; silk yarn; 
wool yarn; worsted yarn; canvas, waterproof; cotton cloth; knitted 
fabrics; shrinking cloth; silk; toweling; tubular goods, woolen; 
underwear; wool cloth; stockings; — hose; woolen socks; woolen 
hats. 


PROCTOR AND SCHWARTZ, INC. 
‘Formerly Phila. Textile Mach. Co., Philadelphia 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte 


Griswold Supply Company 


Successors To 


Georgia Supply Company 


Direct Mill Representatives 


GEORGIA 


MAKERS OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SHAKING GRATE IN THE SOUTH 


Write us for infurmation— 


McNaughton Manufacturing Company 
Maryville, 


1832 1920 


Wm. €. Robinson 


& Son Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 


WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral, 


and needs the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 


the tensile strength of the yarn. 
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Hydrosulphites 


For all Purposes 


All Sizing and Finishing 


Products Cotton 


Cream Softener 
Soluble Oils 
Bleaching Oil 

Levuline 

Glasgow Sizing 

OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


Jacques Wolf & 


Main Office and Works: 
New York Office: 


Passaic, N. J. 
112 John Street. 


Carolina States Electric 


Company, Inc. 
218 West First Street Phone 4335 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Organized Fubruary 1920. 
Warehouse Open For Business March 1920 


——INCORPORATORS ARE—— 


EUGENE B. GRAHAM 
HENRY T. LONG 
JAMES P. McMILLAN 
AUSTIN-EMERSON | 


We are Distributors and Jobbers of Electrical 
Supplies and Apparatus for some of the 
largest and best known manufacturers in 


United States. 


Quality and Service are the Foundation 
Stones of our House. 


ATLANTIC YELLOW 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G is the lat- 
est of the Atlantic Company’s series 
of sulphur Colors to be put on the 

Market. 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G produces a 
clear shade, and is especially useful! 
both as a self color, and for shading 
sulphur brown, green and blue for the 
production of mode shades. 


ATLANTIC YELLOW G _ possesses 
the fastness properties usualy found 
in standard sulphur colors. 


ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY 


WORKS: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
Philadelphia 
1530 Real Est. Tr. Bldg. 


Chicago 
227 W. Randolph St. 


Main Office: Boston 
88 Ames Bldg. 


New York 
230 W. 13th St. 


3 Providence 
CHARLOTTE 334 Westminster St. 
706 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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10 North Broad Street 


IF ITS A TOOL WE’VE GOT IT 


PASCO TOOL COMPANY 
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SMALL TOOLS AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE TOOL STORE IN THE SOUTH 


ATLANTA, GA. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued from Page 39.) 

Whereas, the efficiency of our 
schools and of our churches is in 
snmediate danger through the fail- 
ore in the past to provide compen- 
sation for teachers and minister on 
a parity with other vocations that 
demand equally intelligent or tech- 
nical preparation; 

Be it Resolved, That the members 
of this Association express their 
gratification that there is evidence 
on all sides of an awakening con- 
science on the part of the whole 
people to support heartily and lib- 
erally our sehools and churches in 
their effort to provide for the youth 
of our land that mtellectual and re- 
lizious. training which alone guaran- 
less a happy and prosperous peo- 
ple, 

Resolved, further, That we give 
our fullest endorsement to that por- 
tion of President Hammett’s address 


dealing with the subject of educa-. 


lion in general, and especially his 
reference to textile education as af- 
fecting the future of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Resolved, further, That the Presi- 
dent of the Association be request- 
ed to appoint a committee of three 
whose duty it shall be to suggest 
ways and means of carrying into ef- 
lecL the suggestions made in TS? 
President’s address looking toward 
providing textile traming for the 
young men of our villages. 


Mutual Liability Insurance Service. 


(By William M. Burch, before Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, ) 

Mutual Liability Service can be 
summed up under six heads which 
are the objects sought of insurance: 

1. Simplicity of Contract. 

2. Stability. 

3. Prevention of Accidents. 

4. Promptness in the Payment of 
Renefits, 

». Rehabilitation of the Injured. 

6. Economy in Expense. 

Mutual Companies have American 
nethods of doing business: namely, 
‘0 go directly to the point. There 
‘ore their contracts are very brief, 
“Oheise and so explicit that anyone 
can understand them. 

"hey agree in these contracts to 
old the employer harmless for any 
‘ccidents that may oceur to his em- 
vloyes and to other than his em- 
'loyes on or about his premises, for 
hich he-may be liable. 


So few assureds read their con- 
tracts or take the question up in de- 
tail, often referring their policies to 
their attorneys, who would like to 
make a study of insurance in order 
fo determine just what a contract 
imposes upon the employer and the 
insurance company. Their contracts 
are so worded that it is a very sim- 
ple matter for the employer or his 
attorney to understand them. 

Stability is one of the first consid- 
erations for an employer, for with- 
out stability, no matter how broad 
and liberal a contract, there is no 
substance to offer. The Mutual way 
provides stability. 


In addition to this, complying 
with the present Massachusetts 
laws, Mutual Companies have a con- 
tingent asset. This is an amount 
equal to and in addition to the cash 
premium contracted to be paid. 

Within the past few years some of 
the stock companies have been 
obliged to liquidate and the injured 
employe has not received his com- 
pensation, and in some states the 
employer is often made responsible 
for the payments to be made to his 
employes whether he is insured or 
not. 

This is not true in Massachusetts, 
and it behooves the employer to in- 
sure with a company which has 
stability and resources. 

Mutual Companies first of all give 
service ,and then such saving as 
may result after they have given the 
service so essential to the employer 
and the employe. 

Accident prevention is the first 
service an insurance company can 
render an employer. From a hu- 
manitarian standpoint, no employe 
should be subject to a condition 
which makes for accidents. 

Therefore every mutual company 
has a Safety eDpartment, whose 
whole business is to seek to remedy 
the conditions that have been prov- 
en by experience to cause accidents, 
and to co-operate with the employer 
in his hospital arrangements and 
perfection of a Safety Organization. 

Not only is this a humanitarian 
proposition, but it reduces your la- 
bor turnover. It also has a direct 
influence upon the base rate charg- 
ed for the classification of your in- 
dustry because it is the frequency 
and severity of your accidents in 
proportion to your payroll that fixes 
the pure premiums for your classi- 
fication. Therefore accident pre- 
vention has a direct influence on the 
rate that you pay. 

Certainty and promptness in the 


payment of benefits to my mind has 
a direct influence upon the morale 
of your organization. An _ injured 
employe should be paid promptly 
such benefits as he is entitled to 
without quibbling and without de- 
lay, as it may be a problem to him 
how to meet his expenses during 
his incapacity. 

Mutual Companies strive by their 
service to keep him contented and 
sure that. his payments may be de- 
pended upon the moment they are 
due and he will not have to annoy 
you by complaining that he cannot 
get. the money due him for the ac- 
cident received. 

His rights under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are explained to 
him and he is frankly and promptly 
paid all that he is entitled to. 

Among the great quantity of acci- 
dent cases, there are a large number 
who receive what is known as per- 
manent disability. For these cases 
the services are secured of physi- 
cians trained along special lines to 
render such service to the injured 
employe that he may become a self- 


supporting and self-respecting citi- 
zen and may find a place in our in- 
dustrial life, often paying him a 
larger salary than he was receiving 
at the time of his injury. 

I know of -no service that is of 
more benefit than restoring a dis- 
abled employe to a useful and active 
life. To the individual employe af- 
fected the value of this service can- 
not be measured in money. 

The result has been enthusiastic 
prevention work, an approximate 
adjustment of rates to the hazard, 
and the lowest ratio of expense in 
proportion to results. | 

The placing of insurance by an 
employer with a company is an hon- 
orable undertaking between gentle- 
men and mutual companies so 
view it. When an occasion -arises 
where it is necessary for them to 
step in and defend the employer's 
interest they do not quibble over 
technicalities and they try to place 
themselves in the position of the 
employer, dealing with the question 


involved as he would were he the > 


determining factor in the issue. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS KEYSTONE FIBRE CO., YORKLYN, DEL. 


THE WILSON COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ROVING CANS, CARS, BELTING, WOODEN LOOM PARTS, 
MILL BROOMS, PACKINGS OF ALL KINDS, SLASHER 
CLOTHS AND SHEEP SKINS. 


labor and material. 


New York Chicago Boston 


Save Labor, Save Material 
Powers Heat Regulation 


Your employees, in office or shop, work better, with 
fewer mistakes and accidents when the room temperature 
is automatically kept right. 


Automatic control in processes involving heat saves 


Controlling heat at the point of use saves coal and labor, 
besides improving output in quality and quantity. ‘ 
Ask us to prove it to you at our risk. : 4 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Contro/ 


Southern Representatives: 


“ASKUS” Ira L. Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 
Guy Morrsion, Charilottc, 
(1211) N. C. 


Save Coal 


with 


Toronto 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


MORELAND and WITHERSPOON, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Compounds, Tallows 


O. 


K. Products 
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Report of the Committee on 
Membership. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


(By J. P. Gossett, Williamston, 8. C., 
Chairman.) 

To the Members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association: 
Gentlemen: I beg leave herewith 

to submit a very brief report cov- 

ering the activities of your associa- 
tion during the past year in respect 
to additional membership. 


Bandings 


Belfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila:,Pa 


The Attractive 
Mill Village 


is an important factor in securing labor. 


HE tendency of the times is toward beauty—and it is universal. Formerly it was characteris- 
tic of the wealthy. Now it has found its way into the homes of all classes. The attractivenes: 
of the home, its surroundings and the village as a whole, will play an — part in your 

labor problems of the future. 
The interest of the mill demands lasting puttin in the construction of homes for its operatives. 
Human nature demands convenience of arrangement. 
Comfort is the inherent right of every human being. 


Strictest economy at a time of hi; h costs is highly essential in all construction. 


All These—Beauty, Durability, Convenience, Comfort, Economy 


are the principal features of 


BUNGALOWS 


Snug, attractive, well-planned, artistic, roomy little bungalows especially designed for attractive, ee Ra 
villages. 

Built after the practical, thoroughly-proven Patented Garner Locking System, by which all. 
sleepers, joists, panels, plates, rafters, etc., lock securely into each other, forming a type of oo 
stantial home that cannot easly be damaged and which will neither give, bend, crack, puck- yi 
er nor warp, even under the greatest strain. Especially designed for the homes of bosses 4 
or operatives. The doubly secure process of erection warrants comfort, even in ex- Ak 


tremes of hot or cold weather. 


Qu ICKBILT Bungalows are the most economical ners possible. They are LE 
made in large quantities according to patented methods in a systematic manner { #7 
by a plant which covers the entire operation from the forest to the fin- 
ished house. As a result with every short cut to perfection and e2on- 
omy afforded the cost of manu- 
facture is cut in half and all ex- 
tra middle-men’s profits and com- 
missions are avoided. They are 
sold direct to you from the forest. 

Arriving already built with 
nothing left but the erection, the 
labor usually necessary for con- 
struction is reduced to a mini- 
mum. There will be no piles of 
waste lumber left. Every waste 
in material, time, labor and mon- 
ey is avoided, 


The Most Logical, Modern, 


Practical, Economical 
Method ot Home 
Building. 


“y 


For fuller explanation address 


Quicxe\tY Bungalow Dept. E119, 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
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There were added during the year 
a total of 542,064 new spindles, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


56,796 
South Carolina ............ 129,840 
82,000 


This brings the total of our mem- 
bership to 11,318,812 active spindles. 
distributed among 565 different cor- 
porations, a number of which, how- 
ever, operate several mills. This 
showing, while not so noteworthy as 
in past years, is gratifying, for the 
available material on which our 
association has to work is growing 
limited. A number of mills not yet 
members are being approached and 
it is the hope of your committee 
that quite a few additional will be 
added at an early date. Your secre- 
tary-treasurer is giving constant at- 
tention to this important matter. 
forwarding to prospective members 
the important literature and infor- 
mation from his office, and he an- 
ticipates a substantial return from 
this work. 

In addition to the gain of almost » 
five hundred and fifty thousand 
spindles in active membership, there 
were added 47 new associate mem- 
hers, giving us a total of 312. 

It is the hope of your committee 
that each and every member of the 
association here present co-operate 
actively with us and the secretary 
in our effort to enlist additional sup- 
port in our association work. 


Ship First Dyes From New Plant. 

The Atlantic Dyestuff Company 
made the first shipment of finished 
material from its new works al 
Portsmouth, N. H., this week; short- 
ly many off its products will be 
made at Portsmouth, thus relieving 
the crowded condition of its works 
at Burrage, which is now overtaxe: 
in its effort to take care of the At- 


lantie Company's business. 


Wanted. 

_ Several good experienced Loom 
Fixers for Whitin Looms with 
New houses, all conveniences and 
Hopedale Attachments, Only 
men with families need apply. 
comforts; pleasant surroundings ; 
good pay, Write or wire at once 
to J. T. Kersey, Superintendent, 
Hopahka Cotton Mills, Moorhead, 
Miss. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

18,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR 
SPACE, 600 FEET SIDE 
TRACK. 

One story structure suitable for 
factory, assembly plant, or aby 
industry requiring large floor 
area. Located on Main Line 
Southern Railway, Water-Elec- 
tric Power and Lights, paved 
road. For quick sale this valu- 
able space can be purchased, to- 
gether with 5 acres of land, 90° 
feet frontage on main line Soulh- 
ern Railway, 7,320 square feet un- 
covered platform, 410,500 square 
feet covered shed, loading and uD- 
loading platform 355 feet long for 
$18,000 

W. E. THOMAS, 
21 Law erica Charlotte, N. ©. 
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Address of President James D. 
Hammett. 


(Continued from Page 32.) 
ceptive attitude towards the public. 
They also demand that all public 
officials who refuse to obey without 
question the demands of a compara- 
tively small minority of the citizen- 
ship of the country be retired to 
private life, and openly state it as 
their intention to use the power of 
their leadership to that end. The 
public have been trustful in the past 
and refused to see the carefully con- 
cealed leopard spots, but the atti- 
tude of certain leaders has opened 
the oyes of the public and they are 
beginning to understand the differ- 
ence between labor and leaders who 
have become drunk with power, and 
will in due time take such steps as 
are neeessary to convince the lead- 


ers that the American people, and. 


not the leaders of a small minority, 
are supreme, If the principles ad- 
vocated by the Bolshevists, anarch- 
ists, and I. W. W. organizations are 
to prevail, and the leaders of the 
conservative organizations do not 
change their attifude to one of de- 
fiance and hostility, not only will 
their organizations be destroyed, but 
society ‘as at present organized, and 
which represents religion, purity of 
thought and purpose, the home and 
chastity of loved ones will go down 
with it. The Vicious principles of 
anarchy and Bolshevism, or even 
radical Socialism, cannot exist and 
live side by side with common de- 
cency and virtue. 

The public whose comfort is just 
as’ important as is that of either of 
the other two classes should demand 
that honest and sympathetic effort 


should be made between § cap- 
ital and labor to settle in a 
just way all’ disputes that may 


arise between ‘them; and when such 
is impossible the public should de- 
mand a publie tribunal that will be 
vested with authority to settle just- 
ly the differences as they exist, but 
first the publie should demand that 
capital be meorporated so that its 
verdict can be enforced, and should 
also demand that labor organiza- 
(ion be incorporated so that verdicts 
may be enforced when labor is found 
'o be in error. A contract that is 
not enforceable on both parties is 
unfair and each party should be re- 
quired to place themselves as equal 
before the law. Labor and capital 
should work out in their own ‘way 
‘he amount each is justly entitled to, 
unless the process of settlement in- 
terferes seriously with the comfort 
of the public who represents the 
large majority, 

_ The publie should insist that mer- 
‘| be rewarded, and that neither cap- 
ital nor labor shall make such rules 
as Will prevent anyone whose ambi- 
‘lon, intelligence and energy prompts 
them to reach the higher stations of 
‘ife. The publie should insist that 
our form of government makes. pos- 
sible the advancement of everyone 
who will prove to have the charac- 
‘er, intelligence and energy to climb 
'O the more advanced positions, and 
‘he publie should not tolerate any 
rules or regulations from any source 
‘hat prevents such a one from exer- 
“'sing “his or her talents so that the 
‘Ndividual and the public may profit 
because of such efforts. 
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The public should demand that all 
enemies of organized society as rep- 
resented by our government should 
be refused residence with us, and 
those who are now here the public 
demand that they be deported. The 
public should demand of the gov- 
ernment the enactment and. enforce- 
ment of laws that will imprison all 


enemies of government, who, unfor- | 


tunately, are citizens of our country 
and cannot be deported. 

Rules by any organization that 
encourage a lack of industry. are 
pernicious and should not be per- 
mitted to exist. Full production and 
a busy life are essentials of happi- 
ness, and any idea of indolence fos- 
tered by any man, or set of men, is 
against the public interest and 
should not be permitted to exist. 

The American Association is so 
constituted that its activites are of 
necessity confined to matters affect- 
ing the industry in a national sense, 
while the State Associations are 
largely local and .confined to the 
boundaries of the State in which 


they are located. There is no ques- — 


tion as to the practical value of the 
State Associations, and it is difficult 
to conceive of anyone minimizing 
the good effects of such organiza- 
tions and failing to actively co-oper- 
ate in making them successful in- 
struments for the good of the indus- 
try in the immediate territory occu- 
pied by the individual mill. The 
ideal condition would be for each 
State to have its active State organ- 
ization to serve in all matters of a 
local nature, and depend on the 
matters of a national nature, and to 
American Association to manage all 
act as a clearing house for the var- 
ious State associations. It is my 
pleasure as I conceive it to be my 
duty to urge all members of the 
American Association to become af- 
filiated with their several State as- 
sociations, to give them the thought 
and -time necessary to make them 


port them-and-their several neces- — 


sary and important activities, 

Owing to the very loyal and cour- 
Leous aid given by your most effi- 
cient secretary-treasurer, Mr. W. D. 
Adams, my duties have been any- 
thing but burdensome, and I wish 
to not alone express my gratitude to 
Mr. Adams, but to commend him to 
you as one of the most capable, loy- 
al, and courteous gentlemen it has 
been my good fortune with whom to 
be placed. I also wish to express to 
the board of governors, and to each 
committeeman, and to all of the as- 
sociation, my deep appreciation of 
the courtesy shown me, and to be- 
speak your earnest and sympathetic 
support of my successor so _ that 
your association may enjoy the in- 
fluence such a splendid body of men 
representing such a laudable indus- 
try is justly entitled to. You have 
a wonderful association, and I hope, 
through your efforts, it will continue 
to grow in both influence and help- 
fulness. 


International Cotton Mills (Hogans- 
ville Mfg. Co., Division.) 
Hogansville, Ga. 

W.L. Martin..Gen. overseer carding 
W. H. Harty..Gen. overssere spin- 

ning, spooling and twisting 
Ed. MeGee....Gen overseer weaving 


Mill 
Textile Machinery 


Special attention given orders for Spools, Bob- 
bins, Roving Cans, Warehouse Cars and Dof- 
fing Boxes. 
Kistimates cheerfully furnished on 
Industrial Feneing, 
Playground Apparatus, 
Bahnson Humidifiers, 


Cafeteria Equipment. 


HENRY H. ORR 


315 PALMETTO BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Here’s a Cotton Mill 
Stock That is Low 


International Cotton Mills common is one of the 
few bargains left among the textile stocks. It is 
selling on a basis of $135 and easily worth $200. 
Consider these features: 

OWNS eight mills in diversified places. 

MILLS running at capacity. 

LABOR conditions good 

PRODUCT in constant demand. | 
EARNINGS for past three years about 200%. 


All but 24% of these tremendous earnings have 
been put back into the business to strengthen the 
company. 


Here is your opportunity. 
Write for Financial Statement 


CONVERSE SAVING BANK 


STOCK and BOND BEPARTMENT 
SPARTANBURG C. 
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For BETTER CONSTRUCTION and BIGGER PRODUCTION Use 


Staley’s Textile Starches 


Natural or Modified 
Each Grade of Starch is Separately Prepared to 


Meet Your Particular Operating Requirements in 
Sizing and Finishing 


YOUR ORDER OUR 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
MUTUAL BUSINESS GROWTH 

We Are Serving Others, May We Serve You? 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 


| Decatur, Illinois 


‘ i 


WANTED 


Wanted for delivery 
about 10,000 9 inch intermed- 
iate bobbins. If you have any to 
offer, wire us and submit sam- 
ples and prices by first mail. 


BLUE BUCKLE COTTON MILLS 


ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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ALVIN LOVINGOOD, President JAMES A. GREER, Secretary & Treasurer 


The LOVINGOOD COMPANY 


14 Walker Street | SERVICE—PLUS | ATLANTA, GA. 
Shipping Room and Factory Supplies 


Four-Wheel Warehouse Truck McKinney One-Man Truck — Bradley Stencil Cutting Machine 


| 


aly 


“The Bradley Steciil Machine“ marks right in elther 


Handling An 800-Lb. Box With Ease. 1%", %” or YQ" letters. 
FIG. 813. 

Length of platform ....... 48 inches 60 inches { ] MeKinney One Man Trucks. { ] Lap Seales. 
Width of platform......... 27 inches 36 inches W rite { } Signode System of Box Strapping. [ J Platform Scales. 
Height of platform......15% inches 15% inches { ] Cowan Transveyor’ Trucks. 4 Cotton Trucks. 
enter wheels, No. 27. : iche Xz nches 
Caster wheels, No. 280,..6% inches 6xl% inches OT 
Axle, cold rolled steel...... 1 inch 1 inch | ‘ tats 
383: pounds 160. pourids Prices { Flat Warehouse Trucks. [ Cement Coated Nails. 
We guarantee our trucks and carry in stock only the tJ Fire Extinguishers. ( J Roving Cans, 
best of four-wheel trucks. 


GILLESPIE MOTOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Hercules Hydro Extractors 


aten ending 


ANNOUNCE, that in order to provide 

Type B Motor Driven increased manufacturing facilities, that fitting Bracket to Facilitate 

ancing Removing Besket and | 
these extractors will be hereafter manufac- — Bearings. 

evil tured and supplied to the trade by their 


30,36, 42.48 $4, 60” associated company, the 


Direct Motor 
or 


EAST JERSEY PIPE 


Eastern “Representative 
E.S. PLAYER Main office ~ _ BF. A. Tothurst 


GREENVILLE, PATTERSON 5 N. 612 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative 
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SULPHUR BLUE 


B C EXTRA CONCENTRATED 
BC R EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


The strongest and purest Sulphur 
Blues on the market. 


Manufactured by the 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CO. 


For samples and quotations 
apply to the sole agents 


EXCELSIOR 
DYESTURF & CHEMICAL CO. 


46 Vesey Street New York City 


OVER 10,000,000 SPINDLES 


in North and South Carolina, 
YET 


Southern Manufacturers 
Bank in the East. 


WHY? 


Because adequate Banking service has not been avail- 


able at home. 


We now offer this service on equally advantageous 
terms. 
We want our share of your business. 


Will you not diseuss the matter with*us in person or by 
letter? | 


ATLANTIC BANK & TRUST CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS 250,000.00 


Julius W..Cone, Pres. William Simpson, Vice-Pres. Jno. W. Simpson, 
J. E. Latham, Vice-Pres. Cashier and Vice-Pres. 
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Greater Personal Responsibility. 


(Continued from Page 27.) 
have had very much indeed to do 
with creating this great change, Up 
to a quarter of a century ago the 
South had a well defined position 
in textiles so far as coarse and me- 
dium constructions were concerned, 
but the rapidity with which: we have 
moved forward and upward in the 


| development of splendid reputations 


for quality yarns in the finer con- 
structions, has been little short of 
marvelous, 


The superintendents of our South- 
ern plants have taken. a keen and 
abiding interest in lending them- 
selves, in the fulness of their ef- 
forts, to the making possible of such 
attainments, and I, for one, wish to 


i pay high tribute to you gentlemen 
¥ because of what you, within these 


few years, have been- permitted to 
see achieved, even within our own 
midst, as a result of your splendid 
efforts. 
As we are talking, man to man and 
heart to heart this forenoon, I feel 
that I should bring to your .imme- 
diate concern something of the con- 
ditions that confront us just now. 


| A few months since the Vice Presi- 


dent of the United States had occa- 
sion to remark in a speech, that the 
world is just now turning the cor- 
ner. If 1 may be permitted to inter- 
pret his mind. I think I may say 
that the real thing he wished to im- 
press upon the country is the fact 
that abrupt and radical changes 
must take place in order that there 
may come to all of us the safe and 
sane readjustment of conditions. 
During the past five years we have, 
under the stress of a very high ten- 
sion, seen values and prices mount 
skyward until today the students of 
political economy and practical fi- 
nance would doubtless tell us that 
the American dollar has shrunk in 
its purchasing power more fhan 50 
per cent. Such conditions cannot, 
last long and leave us healthy citi- 
zens under healthy national condi- 
tions. To be sure the average man 
has more money with which to pur- 
chase,,.and at the same time the 
average man feels the prices of 
things whieh he has to buy, are en- 
tirely too high. Many reasons have 
been assigned for the very high 
prices that maintain, particularly on 
retailed articles, but I think we can 
all agree on this one general funda- 


mental proposition, namely, that the 


greatest hope lies in our ability to 
increase production of foodstuffs, 
raw and manufactured materials. 
Just how this is to be worked out, 
I eannot say, as that depends upon 
the will and attitude of the people 
throughout the country—those to 
be found on the farms, the miners, 
and the people of all manufacturing 
lines. 

All of us have heard a very great 
deal, for the past few years, and 
particularly for the past 18 months, 
of the High Cost of Living. There 
are many who think that the Cost 
of High Living, rather than the High 
Cost of Living, has much to do with 
the present condition of unrest 
throughout the country. 

I am. bringing this to your atten- 
tion so that I may all the more 
strongly impress upon you superin- 
tendents, the fact that it shall doubt- 


be relieved. 
‘gestion has tied up, not only vas: 
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less be necessary for all of you to 


‘maintain the utmost degree of pa- 


tience in contributing your part {o 
the general scheme of readjustmen:. 
It is not for me to make any proph- 
ecy unto you gentlemen today, hi); 
I would dare to suggest that in a)) 
probability, before a general schem,. 
of readjustment has taken place, we 
may find that general operation. 
throughout the country, may find 
some interruption in the staedy 
movement of things. 

There are very many factors tha: 
enter into this condition, and, unfor- 
tunately, some of these factors a: 
beyond the control of any force th, 
now seems apparent. As amon. 
these factors we can count the gre. 
freight congestion that is 
throughout the country, as well als. 
as the express conditions. There ar. 
today various embargoes on th. 
movement of certain classes «: 
freight, and we have seen, with) 
the last few days, the heads of {}). 
great trunk lines making request f. 
governmental assistance to the en. 
that transportation congestion 
This tremendous con- 


quantities of raw material, but has 
also seriously retarded the move- 
mene of the partly finished and fin- 
ished merchandise, so that the man- 
ufacturers are finding it exceeding- 
ly difficult to get. just all of the 
material they could utilize in their 
manufacturing plants. The faith. 
which we have in those who are try- 
ing to work out this great transpor- 
tation problem, encourages us (to 
hope that the proper solution may 
be found, and that, ‘ere long, we 
shall have come into a readjusi- 
ment: which shall redown to the 
good of the entire American citizen- 
ship. In the meantime, I woul: 
suggest, in closing, that it will bc 
encumbered upon you, as the lead- 
ers in your line, to maintain all th: 
patience possible to exercise th: 
very best of your judgment, and |: 
contribute, with willing heads an! 
hearts, your part towards the work- 
ing out of this and other = grea’ 
problems which, either directly ©: 
indirectly, concern. you. 


We have a great country, a cou! 
try of which we feel justly prou: 
and whether some of us differ wi! 
others, it matters not, for, after a! 
the greatness of our country ha 
been arrived at through the gre: 
scheme of liberty whieh has bee 
vouchsafed us by the constitutio: 
of our common country. U nder the 
great document, which stands a). 
shall forever stand as one of | 
greatest Magna Chartas in the his 
tory of the world, each man who ca’ 
subscribe to the great document, is. 
citizen of this country, and to hi! 
is given the inalienable right ‘ 
serve God according to the dictal 
of his own conscience, to ally hin. 
self with whatever political cre: 
meets his fancy and his judgme? 
and to express himself in the pub!) 
print, and upon the common forum: 
of the land upon any matter CO! 
cerning which he wishes to 
heard. The great flag of our cou! 
try is more positively the flag of 4! 
of us today than ever in the pas! 
Much of the national bitternes- 
which was engendered because ©! 
the great war between the states. 
has passed away, and we of the 
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South, as well as those of the North, 
can today stand, with bared heads, 
under this common flag and feel that 
we are brethren in a common coun- 
try, ever loving the traditions of our 
fathers, but loving, if possible, with 
a greater love, the greatness and 
‘he glory of America, I would em- 
phasize this, as strongly as I pos- 
sibly can, today, gentlemen of the 
convention, for the reason that I 
can see that we can do nothing 
greater for our common country 
‘han to pledge our fealty to her in- 
stitutions, and to strive, with all our 
mights and power, to make America 
creater and better, not alone in our 
own country, but throughout the 
world, as the great embodiment of 
‘he higher type of western civilizae 
‘ion. If our Americanism is thus 
strong we ean dare to combat all 
of the influences, open and secret, 
which would adversely affect the in- 
stitutions of our government. May 
| not dare to hope that the Ameri- 
canism of all of us may ever exert 
itself that we may find the very full- 
ness of glory in standing four square 
over for the perpetuity of those in- 
stitutions which have made us great 
‘hroughout the world. 


Report of W. D. Adams, Secretary-. 


Treasurer. 
(Continued from Page 34.) 


Board of governors—Com- 


mittee expense........... $ 531,36 
Salaries — Secretary-treas- 


urer, stenographers, etc.... 8,935.00 
Office supplies, postage, 

Office—General expense.... 254.07 
Printing and Stationery..... 531.48 


Traveling expenses—mem- 
bership committees, etc... 1,653.88 
Telephone and telegraph.... . 350.36 
Traffic department......... 1,250.00 
Budget expense: 
$1,000 National Council Am- 
trican Cotton Manu- 
turers. 
1,000 Committee testing 
constitution ality of. 
Child Labor Law. | 
1,000 National Industrial 
200 World Cotton Confer- 
ence, 
56 Incidental 


| $18,139.62 
Total income to May 1, '20.$24,62018 
lotal expenses to May 4, 


Net balance for year.....$ 6,480.56 
($12,823.52 less $4,297..05— 
Atlantic City Convention 


Net suprlus May 4, 1920. $18,007.03 
Distributed as follows: 

Fourteen certificates of 

deposit, $1,000 each (Mer- 

chants & Farmers Na- 

ional Bank, Gharlotte).. .$44,000.00 
Four certificates of de- 

posit, $500 each (Mer- 

chants & Farmers Na- 


tional Bank, Charlotte).. 2,000.00 
Interest to May 41, 1920..... 737.04 

War savings stamps list- 
$17,577.04 


Cash on deposit, open ac- 
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$18,007.03 
Other assets — Furniture 
and fixtures, Charlotte 


In closing, gentlemen, permit me 
a world of personal expression to 
President Hammett and the mem- 
bers of the board of governors for 
their untiring, able and ever-ready 
assistance in all enterprises in 
which the association was concern- 
ed, often at a great sacrifice to their 
own interests. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work with them and what- 
ever good has been accomplished 
during the year is to be largely at- 
tributed to their hearty and ever 
welcome co-operation. 


Urge Repeal of Class Laws and Open 
Shop Plan. 


Increased production which would 
enable the United tSates to assume 
the leading position in the world’s 
foreign trade markets, a more lib- 
eral immigration policy to augment 
the labor supply of the country and 
thereby bring wages down to a nor- 
mal level, and the open shop for the 
protection of the elemental rights of 


“the employers and employes, were 


urged at the session of the Silver 
Jubilee Convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


The convention adopted a national 


industrial platform to be submitted 
to the political parties for incorpor- 
ation in their platforms in the com- 
ing election. The platform contains 
the following planks: 

Opposition to a general bonus, but 
adequate relief for all service men 
injured in the service; opposition 
to government ownership; opposi- 
tion to restriction of immigration; 
immediate revision of war taxation; 


-definition and regulation of combi- 


nations of capital; approval of re- 
furn of railroads to private owner- 
ship; legislation for the upbuilding 
of-a privately owned, independent 
American merchant marine; liberal 
treatment of the allies with respect 
to their indebtedness to us, to the 
end that there may be a prompt re- 
establishment of foreign exchange 
and the placing of foreign trade on 
a sound basis; private employment 
relation is held to be essential to na- 
tional prosperity. 


Louis Marshall, chairman of the 
State Committe on Immigration, 
pointed out that the country is short 
some 5,000,000 workers and that the 
only way to secure normal produc- 
tion was to resume the pre-war pol- 
icy of liberal immigration. He de- 
plored the fact that while the coun- 
try is suffering from curtailed out- 
put, efforts are being made by labor 
and other interests to shut the doors 
to desirable workers who wish to 
come here and contribute to the 
country’s potential wealth. 


Senator Walter E. Edge, of. New 
Jersey, following Mr. Marshall, urg- 
ed the manufacturers to help Amer- 
icanize the immigrants as soon as 
they arriv to these shores. This, he 
claimed, is the only efficient meth- 
od to overcome the evil influence of 
the radical organizations and socie- 
ties that prey upon the newly ar- 
rived workers, “Of course,” he said, 


a 


TEXTILE MILL AND WATER POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


TEXTILE MILL AND WATER POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


PARK A. DALLIS 
Mill Architect & Engineer 


CANDLER BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


TEXTILE MILL AND WATER POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


WAMOd UALVM GNV TW AWIXAL 


~ Sullivan Hardware 
Company 
Anderson, S. C. 


State Distributors for 
The Prest-O-LItTE Company 
Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 


Cutting Apparatus 
and Supplies 
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White Star Roving Cans 


~ Have no Superiors and Few Equals. Made From | 
Best Vulcanized Fibre, Most Skillful Construction. 


— ALSO 
ROVING BOXES SPOOLER BOXES 
WEAVE ROOM BOXES 
DOFFING BOXES 


Would Be Glad To Receive Your Inquiries. 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Company 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Southern Agent A. B. CARTER asia: S. C. 


Bobbins and Spools 


Running Warp 
Bobbins 
The Dana Courtney 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER, Greenville, S. C. 
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Louis Lowinson Company 
Cotton Cloth Brokers 


66-72 Leonard Street 
New York 


in Southern Mill Products 
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me Sell with less per cent of increase on price 
than any other cotton machinery. 


You can thank us for this: 


We still change over good | 
plain looms 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AT 
MILLFORD, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Night Scene at 
Norwich Woolen Mills, Norwich, Conn. 


C. R. Makepeace & Co. 
Architects and Engineers 


We built this mill for the Norwich Woolen 
Co. in 1917. Since then it has largely been’ 
run day and night to meet the demands of 
increased production. 


Twenty-four-hour operation more than dou- 
bles the wear and tear on building and 
equipment. The best for mills so operated 
is none too good. 


Turner Construction Company 


R, A. WILSON, Contract Manager 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


106,890 Sq. Fr. 


“TURNER for CONCRETE 


How Often do You Fill Your 
Comb Boxes With Lubricant 
Every 3 to 6 days if you 
use wasteful fluid oil. 


ONCE IN 6 to 8 
WEEKS if you use 


TRACE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED in 


OIL 


This is typical of the extent to which NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts fluid oil, wherever used. 


It results from the fact that NON-FLUID OIL 


“stays put,” instead of constantly leaking out, like 
fluid oil, 


For the same reason, NON-FLUID OIL also pre- 
vents “Seconds” due to oil stains. 


A few selected grades of NON-+LdID OIL will 
lubricate all the different kinds of machinery 
throughout your mill. Costs less per month for 
better lubrication. 


Write for testing samples and Bulletin 
‘*Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ 


Ample stocks at our branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 


N.Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
NON ae 8 401 Broadway NEW YORK 


Charlotte, N. €. 


york 


“there are many societies and or- 
ganizations which reach out for the 
immigrant on his arrival to bring 
him under good influence and keep 
him there. They deserve every en- 
couragement we can give them. But 
we should go further, and suppress 
the evil influences which comba! 
these organizations for possession of 
{he very souls of the immigrant man 
and woman. 


“We are to some degree directly 
and literally responsible for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of souls which 
annually come to our shores. We 
have ignored and neglected that re- 
sponsibility, we are ignoring and 
neglecting it, and some day, if we 
do nof recognize it, and meet it, our 
country will suffer terribly for our 
sins. T am not a pessimist or an 
alarmist; I merely state soberly facts 


which we like to ignore and of 


which, indeed ,the average Ameri- 
can man and woman may be totally 
ignorant.” 


Prolonged cheers greeted the Sen- 
ator’s announcement that bills are 
now pending in the Upper House 
urging the repeal of-class legislation. 
Mr. Edge explained that while sev- 
eral vears ago such measures would 
have appeared unthinkable, the re- 
cent, attempts by labor to overstep 
(the bounds of legitimate organiza- 
tion have made such action possijble. 


“One of the first steps in the true 
Americanization of our own people 
and our immigrants I believe should 
be enforcement of that declaration 
in the Declaration of Independence 
that ‘all men are born free and equal 
and endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights,” he said. “Class fa- 
voritism and class distinction and 
class privileges in legislation must 
be repealed and never again be at- 
tempted. As a start, I have intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill to repeal 
the exemption of labor and farmers’ 
organizations from investigation and 
prosecution by the Department of 
Justice under an urgent deficiency 
law, enacted not long ago. 


“This is not a question of why la- 
bor or farmers’ organizations should 
be exempted from the operation of 
any national law. It is a question 
why any body, or group, or element, 
or class of citizens should be exempf 
from the operations of any, national 
law. Why should any religious body 
be exempt? or any organization in- 
terested in the promotion of outdoor 
sports? or any literary organization 
from the operation of the laws 
against arson, or prohibition or any- 
thing else? There is no reason un- 
der the sun. The laws of the Unit- 
ed States apply, without distinction, 
io all the people of the United 
States, and no group or class should 
be exempt merely because it calls 
itself a union or a gang or a sodal- 
ity or a congregation. Members of 
such organizations are first of all 
members of the American citizenry, 
aud so are, or should be, amenable 
to every law passed for the govern- 
ing. of the American citizenry—for, 
it is the American citizenry, itself, 
which passes these laws for its own 
governance.’ 


In spite of present disturbed con- 
ditions of prices and credit, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking system has 
demonstrated its great usefulness to 
the country and is the main reason 
for the United States being in a 
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stronger and better financial posi- 
tion today than any other nation in 
the world, declared Henry Parker 
Willis, director of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of the New York dis- 

“The main problem of our bank- 
ing system today,” said Mr. Willis, 
“is that of apportioning sound credit 
fo those agencies which are mos! 
essential in the upbuilding and re- 
storation of our economic power, to 
the reintroduction of a normal leve! 


of prices and to the promotion of 


more. equitable 
wealth. 

Mr. Willis appéaled to the manu- 
facturers of the country to aid the 
Federal Reserve Board in its efforts 
to secure a continuous supply of ac- 
curate information and genera! 
knowledge of resources, stocks of 
goods, production, and employment. 

“Although economists and finan- 
ciers are not fully agreed on a)! 
points in the theory of credit, two 
points are well recognized—the firs! 
that the supply of credit is subjec:! 
to very distinct limitations,. the sec- 
ond that the proper analysis. and 
distribution of credit is a matter 
which calls for the utmost care and 
skill and which should enlist the 
fullest information concerning both 
economic and financial conditions. 

A comprehensive report on indus- 
trial training was submitted by Her- 
bert E. Miles, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Education. The 
report began by decrying the tota! 
inadequacy of education as adminis- 
tered today to reach the young peo- 
ple of the country and to prepare 
them for their vocations in life. 
Among the striking figures given 
were the following, showing the rel- 
ative value of education: 

Out of 5,000,000 men with no 
schooling, only 31 attained distinc- 
tion: with elementary schooling 0! 
33,000,000. only 808 became distin- 
guished: with high school trainings 
of 2,000,000, 41,245 attained distinc- 
tion: with college education of 1,000,- 
000, 5,768 attained distmection. 

The report deseribed the opera 
tion of the vestibule training schoo 
now installed in many plants. I'- 
chief values were pointed out in i!- 
aid to vocational selection of new 
employes, transfer of dissatisfic. 
workers, adaptability to needs © 
plants for apprentices and prom: 
tion lists, facilitating of record 
saving of labor, elimination of labo 
turnover, giving of real pleasure al: 
pride in works, and of great advan 
tages to employes themselves. 


The report covers.many other fea- 
tures of education. in relation ‘ 
manufacturing, showing the nev 
meaning which the committee de 
clares should be given to trainin: 
both in academic and industries 
schools. It favors more intensiv: 
and extensive efforts in all lines © 
manufacturing to install and kee) 
in operation some adequate form ° 
training for the immediate needs ° 
the various trades concerned. 


distribution of 


Avondale Mills. 


J. H. Mangum....... Superintende! 
Spinne! 
W, R. Brown..... Master Mechanic 
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Technical Paper on Spinning. 


(Continued from Page 22.) 

A good cotton grader, to staple all 
cotton going into the mill. 

Reduced speeds. But the answers 
did not reveal whether production 
was also reduced or not. This will 
be bruoght out at the next meeting. 

More efficient second hands and 
section men. 

Proper oiling. 

Pay on an equal basis with other 
departments of the mill, 


The last mentioned seem to be the 
uppermost idea at the time. this in- 
formation was gathered, buf as that 
is fast becoming a thing of the past, 


I have arranged them in the order 


of their importance as I see it. 


Question No. 17-—-At the Charlotte 
meeting last October, the following 
question was asked by Mr. J. M. 
Gamewell, of Lexington, N. C., and 
as our questionnaire did not contain 
this question, a number of superin- 
tendents and overseers were writ- 
ten, and asked to give their opinion 
based from their actual experience. 
The. question is: Will putting a 
tooth of twist in fine roving increase 
the breaking strength of the yarn 
coming from the spinning frame? 
This question is intended to apply 
to 308 warp yarn, 

Answer—Part of these answers 
claim that the breaking strength will 
be increased, while others put up 
strong reasoning that it will 
The question naturally arises—why 
is it that practically all boss spin- 
ners want extra twist put in roving? 
This question will be more fully dis- 
cussed at the next meeting. 


not. 


Technical Paper on Weaving. 


(Continued from Page 26.) 
shape for the machine. After work- 
ing this way a while the fixers will 
have less work setting harness; they 
will be left in better condition when 
the fixers know they will have the 
same harness to run all of the time. 
It is the lack of training that causes 
most all fixers to have different 
ideas about fixing. 


The overseer who learns to teach 
his help is going to be the big mill 
man of tomorrow. You may be an 
expert and not know how to teach 
other people. Give this idea some 
thought and when you learn to 
teach other people you will know 
more yourself. Don’t get the idea 
if you train your help some one of 
them will take your job away froth 
you. You will get out of your work 
in proportion to what you put into 
it. | 

The loom fixer is not the only 
help in the weave room that needs 
training by any means. Oilers and 
clean-up hands when compressed 
air is used for cleaning need train- 
ing about as much as anyone else, 
especially if oil stains are objection- 
able. If you have your looms oiled 
properly and use compressed air 
al over 80 pounds pressure for 
cleaning it is almost impossible to 
do much cleaning without oil 
stains on your goods. Weavers are 
supposed to know many things they 
do not know and have never been 
told. Watch some of them who 
cannot get along very well and you 
will notice something you can tell 
them .and it will help quality and 
production. 
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A great many manufacturers spent 
large sums of money raising the 
standard of their equipment which 
is the right thing to do. Why not if 
necessary send some money raising 
the standard of efficiency of the op- 
eratives. This will be necessary if 
we continue to progress in the fu- 
ture as we have in the past. 


Argentine Imports of U. S. Textiles 
Increase 


Exports of American textiles to 
Argentina increased fifty fold be- 
tween 1913 and 1918, says Thade 
Commissioner L. 8. Garry in. “Tex- 
tile Markets of Argentina, Uruguary, 
and Paraguary,” a bulletin just 
made public by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Taking ad- 
vantage of the exceptional condi- 
tions brought about by the war, 
manufacturers of such articles in 
the United States succeeded in sell- 
ing $18,814,000 worth of merchandise 
to the Argentinians in_ the fiscal 
year preceeding the armistice, as 
compared with sales amounting to 
only $312,000 before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. 

The United States now oceupies 
the second position as a supplier of 
textiles to this imoprtant market, 
furnishing 18 per cent of the total 
imports. The retention and expan- 
sion of the trade thus developed will 
depend, Mr. Garry says, upon the 
ability of American exporters to 
satisfy exacting requirements in the 
face of determined postwar com- 
petition, 

The trade commissioner’s investi- 
gations showed that the textile 


trade of Argentinia has always been 
dominated by British interests, 
nearly: one-half the actual imports 
of piece goods being generally from 
that source. Practically all the im- 
ports of French goods consist of the 
higher grade, finer materials in 
which labor and preparation rep- 
resent a large proportion. 

The most remarkable increase 
made by any country in the piece- 
goods trade with Argentina has been 
that of Japan, which prior to the 
war occupied a negligible position, 
supplying less than $48,000 worth of 
goods per year, against almost $5,- 
000,000 in 1918. This represents an 
increase for Japan 10,142 per cent in 
value, giving that country fourth 
place among the supplying nations. 

The United States has sold to Ar- 
gentina practically all classes of 
cotton woolen, and silk materials, 
and the general opinion of imports, 
Mr. Garry reports, is that American 
fabrics are, on the whole, well made 
and well designed. The buyers find 
among American goods many med- 
ium-class fabrics suited to the de- 


mands of the Argentine market, and 


during the war prices were quile as 
advantageous as those quoted by 
other suppliers. Such complaints 
as arise are concerned with service 
rather than with the actual mer- 
chandise. | m 


| Considerate Mule. 

A negro was trying to saddle a 
fractious mule, when a by-stander 
asked: “Does that mule ever kick 
‘you Sam?” 

“No, sah, but sometimes he kicks 
where I’se jes’ been.’—The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


Modern illumination may increase 
|} your production 8% to 35% and also 
decrease seconds 


We shall be glad to arrange for the 
taking of **Foot Candle’’ readings 
throughout your plant and_ will 


suggest any needed improvements. 


Mill Power Supply Co. —_ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Guess About Your Lighting 


Foot Candle Meter Makes Guessing Unnecessary 


Distributing 
Buckeye 
NATIONAL 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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THE 


SCALES 
CONTRACTOR’S 
EKQUIPMENT 


The Standard 
Automatic Scales. 
No Springs 


“STANDARD” Scales and Trucks meet . 
the precise needs of every business— 
Yours Included 


—Ask For Catalogues— 


The “Standard” Concrete Mixers and Pavers 


Gasoline 
Hoists, 


Electric — Steam 


Pumps, Compressors, Woodworking 
Outfits, Derricks, etc. 
Complete Construction Equipment. 


Charlotte Stock 


LLOYD B. LENT 
SALES AGENT 
The Standard Scale and Supply Company 


Manufacturers 


610 N. College Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Phone 2572 


Expert service man at Charlotte. 


Committee on Carding, 


(Continued from Page 24.) 

This shows .0241 per cent in favor 
of the hard twisted roving. 

The second test was made by us- 
ing the same hank roving to make 
the same number yarn and the same 
number of bobbins, with atmos- 
pheric conditions, dry and windy. 

Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No, 
57.74 and broke 33.53. 

Twist 3.70 turns, yarn sized No. 
58.34 and broke 34.52, 

This shows .0292 per cent in favor 
of the soft twisted roving. 

The third test was made by using 
the same hank roving to make the 
same number of yarn and with the 
same number of bobbins, with aft- 
mospheric conditions normal. 

Twist 4.22 turns, yarn sized No. 
57.37 and broke 36.54, 

Twist 3.86 turns, yarn sized No. 
38.51 and broke 35.68. 

This shows .0226 per cent in favor 
of the soft twisted roving. 

The average for the whole test 
showed that the soft twisted roving 
produced yarn that broke .012 per 
cent stronger than the hard twisted 
roving. 


Address of President F. Gordon Cobb 


(Continued from Page 24.) 
is worth probably fifty cents or a 
dollar. 

Does your help realize what the 
cloth is worth that they use Canty 
to make slippers of. 

Does your folder man or manniotos 
know that he could save his wages 
many times by cutting the cloth at 
the bad places instead of two inches 
and oftimes four inches from the 
bad place? 

. The labor problem is no doubt the 
greatest problem that confronts us 
today. I only wish we had time to 
discuss several things along this line 
now. I certainly believe we should 


- have a special meeting to discuss 


this one great question. 

In the mad rush we are having 
these days it seems some people 
think they have found Aladdin's 
lamp or that a miracle has been 
wrought whereby men can work less 
and for shorter hours than ever be- 
fore and still earn money and at the 
same time enjoy more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. 

Not only do men insist upon easier 
work,—shorter hours,—more pay 
and less production, but they be- 
come very much offended when the 
price of goods goes up. 

If less is produced and more. con- 
sumed it would seem that prices are 
as sure to go up as two and two are 
four. People will soon begin to real- 
ize that this is a fundamental fact. 

Carried far enough, of course, the 
general desire for less work and 
more pay will leave the world 
starved and naked. 


Any group of people who seizcs 
the present opportunity to demand 
the moon will eventually be disap- 
pointed. 

We have all got to come back to 
sanity, therefore, I want to appeal 
to all superintendents and overseers 
to prepare yourselves for these new 
conditions as I have outlined above 
and remember that the superintend- 
ent or overseer who is absoluely 
square in his dealings with his peo- 
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ple-—the man who keeps a clear 
conscience,—the man who tries to 
teach the operatives that we all go 
up and down together,—that when 
the mill prospers the operatives 
prosper,—that type of Overseer or 
superintendent will hold the respect 
of both employer and employes and 
he will prosper. 

I would like in closing to bring 

out a few thoughts on welfare work 
that with so many different systems. 
—plans—or methods being more or 
less in an experimental stage that if 
I express myself along these lines | 
will either be misunderstood or get 
into such deep water that I cannot 
get out. 
The plans of so-called welfare 
work I believe in some few  in- 
stances have either been misinter- 
preted or abused. 

Many firms have adopted indus- 
trial democracy or profit sharing or 
some other plan expecting to be 
overrun with operatives begging for 
employment. 

In fact, I heard one advocate of 
industrial democracy say in a 
speech. that in two years ‘people 
would be knocking at the doors of 
that mill clamoring for a job, but I 
notice that that mill still advertises 


for operatives. 


We can not justly form an opinion 
now concerning these plans, because 
the mills are prosperous and the 
operatives are prosperous, but if 
conditions change we will then be 
in position to know whether they 
are best for all concerned or not. 

There are a few instances where 
I believe some firms have been over- 
zealous in thrusting almost what 
may be called charity onto the peo- 
ple. 

Now, we are all human beings, 
and when you try to thrust charity 
down a man’s throat he is going to 
be offended. | 

Properly conducted welfare work 
is the greatest boon we can give our 
people, and I frankly believe it is 
our moral duty to. promote same in 
a conservative businesslike manner 
—not with the idea of trying to 
make pets of the people but with a 
view to uplift the moral and educa- 
tional standards. 

Now for a very brief review of the 

work we have tried to accomplish 
in the last year. 
First: I want you to fully realize 
that the chairmen of our various 
committees have had no easy job in 
compiling their papers from the 
large numbers of questionnaires re- 
ceived and I want take this uppor- 
tunity to thank them for their very 
efficient work and I also believe the 
Association as a whole appreciates 
what they have done. 

Standards are established by com- 
piling statistics from all available 
information. Therefore we have 
tried to get together enough infor- 
mation on each item to establish the 
answer to that question as a stand- 
ard. 

For example our standard break- 
ing strength of the different num- 
bers of yarn as laid down in our 
text books was established from in- 
formation gathered from a_ large 
number of mills. I distinetly re- 
member when a large machinery 
corporation established their 
breaking strength standard. I sent 
them information from the mill 
where I was employed and there are 
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other superintendents here who did 
the same thing. 

We superintendents and over- 
seers have been in a muddle so to 
speak for several years about which 
was the best way to set a card for 
certain results—how to adopt the 
new theory of card production—how 
to doff a spinning frame the most 
economical way, etc. and. so on 
through the mill. 

If there are (412,000,000) twelve 
million spindles in the South and 
one of our chairmen tell you that 
(7,000,000) seven million spindles say 
set the feed plate on a card to a cer- 
tain guage for spinning 30s warp on 
1 to 11/46 inch cotton—that must 
he the best way to set it and there- 
fore that is a standard setting. — 

Another of our chairmen told you 
that nearly 1,000,000 spindles were 
- producing a horse power for a cer- 
tain amount of coal, therefore, we 
know it is possible for others to do 
it. The ones who are not doing it 
need to wake up. 

We are getting down to brass 
tacks and we are going to show the 
mill presidents and treasurers that 
they are getting their moneys worth 
by sending their men to these meet- 
ings. 

Can't you see, gentlemen, that if 
we proceed with such a system 
that we will soon have information 
that no text book or cotton mill man 
has ever had before since the be- 
ginning of the industry. 

It has been the height of my am- 
bition to see the Southern Textile 
Association an authority on techni- 
cal problems and to have a method 
of compiling information which will 
establish it as absolutely standard. 
Information which textile students 
and machinery builders and all con- 
cerned can accept as coming from 
the highest authority on the sub- 
ject, and that authority should be 
the Southern Textile Association. 


Your Liberty Bond. 


The United States Government 
borrowed money from you to fin- 
ance the war. You hold the Gov- 
ernment’s promise to pay you back. 
This promise is called a Liberty 
Bond or Victory Note. On this bond 
iS Slated the conditions under which 
the government borrowed the money 
from you. 

For instance: If you hold a bond 
of the Third Liberty Loan, it states 
that on April 145th and October 45th 
of each year until maturity, you will 
receive interest on the amount you 
paid for the bond. Other issues 
bear other rates of interest and 
other maturity dates, all of which 
are clearly stated on the bond. 
Now, if you keep your bond un- 
lil the date when the government 
Pays you in full for it, you do not 
need Lo worry if, in the meantime, 
the price is low one day or high 
— next. You and Uncle Sam are 
‘ving up to your agreement with 
ra other, and neither will lose by 
ae other hand, if you sell your 
; . erty Bond now, you will find 

lat the man you sell it to will not 
sive you a dollar for every dollar 
tow paid for it. The price has been 
sacl, Offering to sell their bonds. 
= 16 market is flooded with toma- 

&8, you can buy them cheap, but 
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if everybody is clamoring for to- 
matoes and there are few to be had, 
the price goes‘up. The same is true 
of Liberty Bonds. Short-sighted 
people are dumping them on the 
market, and wise ones are buying 


‘them. 


The best advice that can be given 
to the owner of a Liberty Bond is 
this: Hold the bond you bought 
during the war; it is as safe and 
sound as the United States Govern- 
ment itself, 


Buy as many more at the present 
low rate as you can afford. If you 
hold them to maturity, you are 
bound to make the difference be- 
tween what they sell at now and 
their face value. You will also re- 
ceive good interest on your invest- 
ment. 


Hold on to your Liberty Bonds and 
buy more. 


Fires like snakes in the grass, 
await the unprepared. Be prepared, 
be careful, 


There were 525,000 fires in the U. 
S. last year, one for every minute 
or-one for every 200 people. 


“The City Beautiful” is a fine the- 
ory and the city clean and healthy 
is equally so, but neither is worth 
a tinker’s dam if it is not practiced. 
A city cannot be beautiful and dirty 
no matter how magnificent are its 
buildings. 


Improved Rice Dobby Chain 


reduces broken bars to a mini- 
mum because the wire eyes do 
not break into the side walis of 
the peg holes. The eyelets are 
fastened so securely that they 
cannot work loose. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


rought down because so many peo- . 


SCOTT TESTERS 


CATALOG— 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LOOM 


For Individual Drive 


Totally Enclosed 


Waste Packed Bearings 


Arranged For Conduit Connections 


Our complete line of motors, built especially for this 
service, now consists of ratings 1-3, 1-2, 3-4, 1 and 


1 1-4 H. P. 


High Efficiency 


Textile Bulletin sent on request 


Manufa 


cturing 


District Offices in All Leading Cities, 


Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A, 
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Power Problems. 


(Continued from Page 23.) 
outlook, and the queustion here nat- 
urally arises, can anything be done 
to meet this menaee? Fortunately, 
the answer is, yes, something can 
be done, and in fact is being done by 
farseeing men, to meet the menace 
and defer as long as possible the in- 
evitable day of coal exhaustion. 

In general there are three things 
to do, as follows: 

tnuthuigv-.. p . shrdlu mfwyppp 

(1) Improve present methods of 
mining and marketing coal. 

(2) Electrify the railroads. 

(3) Develop our water-powers. 

With regard to the first pomt, an 
examination of existing authorita- 
‘tive literature on the subject leads 
one to the conclusion that the coal 
industry is beset by conditions 
which lead to. wastefulness. To 
quéte a letter from the Federal 
Trade Commission 
and Bituminous Coal to the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, “Wasteful methods 
of mining resulted in the permanent 
loss of millions of tons of coal tha! 
could have been saved otherwise.” 
Chester G. Gilbert and Joseph E. 
Pogue in “Coal; the Resource end 
lis Full Utilization,’ (Bulletin 102, 
Part 4. U. S. National Museum), 
say: ‘Coal inadequately meets. its 
obligations for three reasons: (1) 
Competitive manner in- which it 1s 
mined; (2) Unnecessary extent to 
which it is transported; (3) Improp- 
er way in which it is used.” It ts 
not the intention of the writer to 
presume to offer suggestion as Lo 
what should be done to improve 
conditions in the coal industry, as it 
will be briefly discussed, but mere- 
ly to emphasize the fact that if pres- 
ent conditions and methods persist, 
our coal resources will be used up 
faster than they need be and should 
be. Any man who may care to look 
further into the subject is referred 
to Bulletin 102 quoted above. 

The second point to be consider- 
ed. the electrification of railroads, 
is closely allied with the problem of 
eoal. At the annual convention of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, held February 19, 1918, 
the presidential address made by E. 
W. Rice, Jr., was entitled “Railway 
Electrification as a Means of Saving 
Fuel and Relieving Freight Conges- 
tion, ‘and in it were interesting 
points which it will pay us to con- 
sider, which are quoted herewith: 

“Where electrification has been 
substituted for steam in the opera- 
tion of railroads, fully 50 per cent. 
increase in available capacity of ex- 
isting tracks and other facilities has 
been demonstrated.” 


“It is estimated that something 
like 150,000,000 tons of coal were 
consumed by the railroads in the 
year 1917. Now, we know from the 
results obtained, from such electri- 
‘al operations of railroads as we 
already have in this country, that it 
would be possible to save at least 
two-thirds of this coal if electric 
locomotives were substituted for the 
present steam locomotives. On this 
basis, there would be a saving of 
over 100,000,000 tons of coal in one 
year.” 

“This estimate is based on the 
assumption that the power for the 
electric locomotives is generated in 


on Anthracite . 
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and transmitted from central power 
houses using coal as fuel. It is ob- 
vious that if water-power were 
used, the whole 150,000,000 tons of 
coal could be saved.” 

Mr. Rice said further: 

“It is really terrifying to realize 
that 25 per cent of the total amount 
of coal which we are digging from 
the earth each year is burned to op- 
erate our railroads, under such in- 
efficient conditions that an average 
of at least 6 pounds of coal is re- 
quired per horse power of work per- 
formed. The same amount of coal 
burned in a modern central power 
station would produce an equiva- 
lent of three times that amount of 
power in the motors of an electric 
locomotive, even including all losses 
of generation and transmission from 
the source of power to the locomo- 
tive. Where water pwer may be 
utilized all of the coal used for 
steam locomotives can be saved.” — 

“Two notable examples of unsuc- 
cessful railroad electrification are 


those recently carried out by the. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul R. R. 
and the Norfolk and Western R. R. 
In the ease of the former 440 miles 
of heavy mountain railroad between 
Harlostown, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, 
have been electrified. The power 
supply is obtained from the water- 
power plants of the Montana Power 
Company, and is a striking illustra- 
tion of how the natural power in- 
herent in the mountain waterfalls 
can be harnessed and utilized to lift 
the nation’s traffic across the moun- 
tain ranges, thus saving or releasing 
for other purposes hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal every year. 
In the case of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R. R. power is supplied from 
large central steam power stations, 
located at the mine heads in ‘West 
Virginia. As mentioned before, this 
method of generating the necessary 
power for movin gtraffie is approxi- 
mately three times as efficient, as 
far as coal consumption is concern- 
ed, as in the case of steam locomo- 
tives. It is evident, therefore, that 
here is another example in which a 
large annual saving of coal is ef- 
fected.” 3 


“It must be noted, however, that 
railroad electrification, though most 
desirable from the point of view of 
the conservation of our fuel re- 
sources, 1s a matter that cannot be 
undertaken wholesale, for several 
reasons. In the first place, the cap- 
ital outlay necessary would be enor- 
mous, and would run well into bil- 
lions of dollars, and in the second 
place, each individual railroad sys- 
tem, or even division, is a problem 
in itself, to be judged on its own 
merits. It is safe to say that in the 
majority of cases electrification 
would be economically unsound at 
the present time. Nevertheless, 
electrification is inevtitable: but it 
will not come through wholesale 
and revolutionary methods, instead, 
it is to be hoped, in accordance with 
the dictates of sound judgment. bas- 
ed On ripe experience and a knowl- 
edge of the workings of economic 
and engineering laws.” 


The third point that needs our at- 
tention, in the interests of power 
resource conservation and utiliza- 
lion, 1s water power development. 
In some respects, this is the most 
important of the three points: (1) 


because the development of our 
water powers is the most logical 
and simple step to take; and (2) be- 
cause, as previously mentioned, non- 
usage of this inexhaustible source 
of power represents the deliberate 
throwing away of millions of tons 
of coal per year. 

Of the 200,000 potential horse 
power in the country, government 
records indicate that over 70 per 
cent are located in the Mountain and 
Pacific States, that is to say, in the 
Public Land States. Under the past 
federal laws, the would-be develop- 
er. of water power on these lands 
could not obtain a title which could 
be used as a basis for credit. This 
state of affairs has resulted in the 
virtual stagnation of the water pow- 
er industry. 
edying this condition has been be- 
fore Congress for the past ten years, 
but, until recently all efforts to ob- 
tain relief have been fruitless; how- 
ever, a bill, known as the Water 
Power Bill, which aims to release 
these water powers for development, 
and at the same time protect the 
people's interests, recently 
been passed by Congress. 

The water power of the country 


has been developed to a very satis- 


factory extent in some sections, par- 
Licularly where located on. rivers 
and streams unaffected by the re- 
strictive federal laws. For instance, 
in the New England States approxi- 
mately 600,000 H. P. have been de- 
veloped and are in use and yearly 
produce about 2,000,000,000 K. W. 
hours, the equivalent of 3,000,000 
tons of coal. Again, a prominent 
water power company in the South 
in 1917 produced the equivalent of 
900,000 tons of coal, while the equiv- 
alent output of a Middle West com- 
pany annually amounts to about 
300,000 tons. Many other instances 
might be cited, but these three 
should serve to indicate what is be- 
ing done under adverse statutory 
conditiions and suggests how much 
more might be done under more fa- 
vorable legislation. 

No more fitting conclusion to these 
remarks on the menacing condition 
of the present power situation could 
be found than the following words 
written by George Otis Smith, direc- 
tor United States Geological Survey, 
in 1916: 


“Our unsurpassed coal reserves, 
reinforced by these water power re- 
sources, constitute a strong line of 
national defense in that they form a 
real basis of an industrial organiza- 
tion of the nation’s workers. It is 
only through abundant and well dis- 
tributed power that the other ma- 
terial resources of the. country can 
be put to their highest use and 
made to count most in the nation’s 
development.” 


There has been an almost inexpli- 
cable indifference on the part of our 
national government in promting by 
suitable legislation the development 
and utilization of the water powers 
of the country; in some instances an 


absolute. and apparently inherent 
hostility,. totally unwarranted, has 
been evident in dealing with this 
subject, which under intelligent 


treatment is so fraught with good to 
all the people. Particularly is this 
the case with reference to the Pied- 
mont section, where there is a 
wealth and extent of wasting water 


The question of rem- 
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power unequaled, perhaps, 
other part of the country, 

Indeed, the development and utij. 
ization of the water powers touch 
with paramount interest all lines of 
business; if is particularly and pe. 
culiarly to the interest of the agrj- 
cultural States blessed with watep 
powers capable of economic devel. 
opment that certain intelligent, per. 
sistent and immediate steps be taken 
to secure capital and bring about 
such development, 

It is almost universally true that 
a country which produces raw ma- 
terial and sells it as raw material is 
a poor country, and its people a 
poor people financially. There is a 
logical and basic reason for this in 
the fact that many of the producers 
of raw materials are the unskilled 
laborers who use and sell the prod- 
ucts of their muscle and physica] 
strength, whereas the producer of 
the highly finished product resulf- 
ing from an intelligent manipulation 
of the raw material into finished 
goods has both physical strength 
and highly developed skill for sale 
and, as is well known, receives a 
better price for his effort, spends 
more for comforts, and hence puts 
in circulation more money relatively 
than the unskilled workers, thus 
stimulating the commercial activi- 
ties of the whole country. 

There is enough water power un- 
developed in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama to 
drive every spindle, every loom and 
all the preparatory machinery used 
in the cotton mills of the United 
States. Taking the United States 
Fuel Administration figures, there 
is enough coal wasted in the United 
States in one year to drive her cot- 
ton mills’ machinery four years. 


One of the great and glaring faults 
of most agricultural countries is 
that they neglect manufacturing, 
forgetting that agriculture and man- 
ufacturing are handmaidens and 
that one is the complement of the 
other.” 


in any 


Would Eliminate Middle Man in 
Cotton Industry 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—To elimi- 
nate the middle man and revolution- 
ize the present system of marketing 
the cotton crop, within the next five 
years, will be the result of a plan de- 
vised and worked out by the Okla- 
homa branch of the Ameriean Cot- 
Association, at its annual convention 
at the capitol last week. 

The plan involves both the storing 
and marketing of cotton. The bal! 
was started rolling by an address 
given by Carl Walliams, editor 
of the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman, 
who was later appointed chairman 
of the committee to work out the 
details of the scheme. Williams oul- 
lined the details of a sirsilar system 
used by the organization of fruit 
growers in California, which prac- 


lically controls the market 
prunes, raisins, and similar pro- 
ducts. 


He said the farmers had systema- 
lized their business until they know 
the exact production cost and are 
able to figure what margin of profit 
is necessary and place their pro- 
ducts on the market at a determin- 
ed figure. 
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Profitable Cotton Yarn Trade in 
Hongkong. 


The steady increase in the value 
of cotton yarn, in keeping with the 
steadily advancing value of cotton 
‘he world over ,and the profitable 
nature of the trade in Hongkong as 
a result are peculairly illustarted by 
the fact that the value of the ex- 
ports of cotton yarn from Hongkong 
in the past two years has been 
greater than the value of the im- 
ports, although no yarn is manufac- 
‘ured in the colony, no considerable 
stocks have been on hand at any 
time, and something like $2,000,000 
worth of the product is consumed 
locally. The imports of cotton yarn 
of all counts and grades during 1919 
were valued at $40,669,661, as com~ 
pared with $25,673,479 in 1918; while 
the exports in 1919 were valued at 
$40,677,547, as compared with $26,- 
014.525 in the preceding year. 

The imports in 1918 were almost 
entirely from Japan and India, the 
former furnishing about 44 per cent 
and India nearly the whole of the 
balance. The amount of yarn com- 
ing from the United States in 1918— 
the American yarn is almost wholly 
for use in knitting .machines—was 
negligible, while British yarn spin- 
ners were able to do no better. In 

4919 India furnished yarn to the 
value of $29,968,400, Japan $8,883,600, 
and the United States nearly $1,000,- 
000, with smaller amounts from 
China and Great Britain. 


The course of the yarn trade dur- 
ing 1919 was exceptionally difficult. 
Supplies from all producing coun- 
tries were so small and prices rose 
to such a height during the spring 
that many Hongkong factories were 
compelled to shut down temporarily. 
Yarns from Japan were cut off be- 
cause of the peculiar situation 
there, and supplies from the United 
States came in the latter half of the 
vear. The great bulk of the trade is 
in cotton weaving yarns for use by 
the natives in their native looms, 
though some of the cotton mills in 
China also use considerable quanti- 
lies of imported yarns. 


Of the total exports of yarn val- 
ued at $40,677,547 in 1919, China took 
$31,039,600 worth, most of it going 
‘o South China purchasers. Indo- 
China took yarn to the value of $8,- 
386,400. Considerable quantities 
were shipped back to Japan at one 
lime, partly as a result of the extra- 
ordinary demand for yarn in that 
country and the fact that prices in 
Japan were higher than they were 
for stocks of Japanese yarn held in 
Hongkong. The Philippine Islands 
took a fair amount during the year. 


Industrial Democracy Upheld by 
Litchfield 


_ Chicago.—Workers in the nation’s 
industries have reached the limit in 
wage and hour concessions, but 
their demand is to be taken out of 
the class of commodities and into 
the class of human beings. This 
was the gist of an address on “Man 
and Industry,” delivered by P. W. 
Litchfield at the opening session of 
e annual convention of the Na- 
iy Industrial Relations Associa- 
“pte at the Auditorium theatre. Mr. 
Litchfield is vice president and fac- 
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tory manager of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., of Akron. 


“Workers in industry have prac- 
tically reached the limit of wages 
and reduction of hours,” he declared 
“Yet they remain dissatisfied. What 
more do they want? They want 
three things: 


“First, representation in those 
things im industry that concern 
their welfare, which, if given, will 
cause them to assume responsibility 
and help build up industry. 


“Second ability to achieve an in- 
determinate reward, based on in- 
dustrial and collective productivity 
and to share with capital in surplus. 


“Third, to feel a sense of owner- 
ship in industry through stockhold- 
ing. It is the duty of the manage- 
ment to see that the workingman 
has the opportunity to acquire these 
things and then labor will be fully 
satisfied.” 


Mr. Litchfield traced historically 
the development of unions of labor 
and of capital, emphasizing that the 
success of both elements depends on 
a third big union, the public getting 
a square deal that will make for 
general prosperty. 

“Not, only capital and labor suf- 
fice.” he said. “Someone must take 
their product.” 


He declared that various forms of 
management are comparable, and 
that the American government is 
the ideal kind. It should be ap- 
plied to industry, he maintained, ex- 
cept that employers, since they as- 


sume the burden and risk of pro-. 


viding capital; are entitled to the 
right to appoint industrial managers. 


Cotton Mill Men Confer With Grow- 
ers at Boston 


Boston.—A possible beginning has 
been made toward a closer relation- 
ship and better understanding be- 
tween cotton producers and manu- 
facturers as a result of a meeting in 
this city between representatives of 
hoth, at which there was a descus- 
sion concerning the necessity for 
elimination of the tremendous wuste 
which obtains: in the handling of 
cotton. 


The visitors included J. 8. Wan- 
namaker, of St. Matthews, S. €., 
president of the Americana Cotton 
Association; L. §. Tomlinson, of 


»Wilson, N. C., and .B. F. MeLeol of 


Charleston, §. C. Tre met by 
a group of manufacturers including 
members of the Arkwright Club. 
Mr. Wannamaker outlined ecam- 
paign being waged in the South to 
the end that the producer of cotton 
may receive a greater return from 
his activities. 


It was stated that in compliance 
with a resolution offered by Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, at the re- 
quest of the American Cotton. As- 
sociation, and passed by Congress, 
the Secretary of State is instructed 
to secure from every United States 
consul abroad, where cotton is man- 
ufactured, detailed statistical infor- 
mation concerning cotton, supplies 
on hand, amount that will be needed 
before the 1920 crop becomes avail- 
able and so on. The consuls are 
also instructed to investigate and 
use all possible efforts to broaden 
the market for American cotton. 


Cones 


That bear the trade mark 
“SONOCO” are cones 
tested and inspected for 


Strength 
Accuracy 
and Balance 


“SONOCO” 


is the mark of uniformity— 
uniformity of perfection that 


automatically stamps out waste 


in your winding room. 

It assures the same dependa- 
bility for our Cloth Winding 
Tubes and for our 


Parallel Tubes 


We want to extend our 
usefulness to your Mill! 


Southern Novelty Co. 


Manufacturers, Hartsville, S. C., 
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production and low percentage of seconds. 


N. B. We are the sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated drop.wires for every kind of loom. 


WHILE YOUR MILL MAKING 
SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS 


is the time to equip with loom harness whose service 


is measured from year to year instead of month to 
month. 


“DUPLEX” Flat Steel Harness can show records 
of ten to fifteen years service at an average cost of 
onlv 10c to 121-2 per shade per year with high cloth 


‘Let us quote you. 
STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GREENVILLE | PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
111 Washington St., Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mer. 


Southern Textile Machinery Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Supplies 
Motors 


Complete Cotton Mill Equipment Bought and Sold 
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SELF-BALANCING BAS KETS 


26 To INCHES 


Tolhurst 
TEXTILES 


Special Catalog 


Tolhurst Machine 


Works 
TROY, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


FRED H. WHITE, 


Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


are the watchwords today. Modern 
mill men who hold to this motto are 
discarding ordinary, imperfectly re- 
fined starches and selecting those 


special types best suited for their in- 
dividual conditions. 


Some desire increased weight, all 
need increased strength and better 
weaving qualities for the warp. 


You know 
the results you seek. 


We know and can provide the 


proper type of STARCH. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


NEW YORK 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Starch 
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Another Booster For 
the Morehead System 


Among the scores of southern manufacturers who indorse and recommend the 
Morehead Back-to-Boiler System is A. L. Baker, president of the Virginia 
Cotton Mills. 


His letter follows: 


Virginia Cotton Mills 
Swepsonville, N.C. 
July 17, 1918 


July 17, 1918. 
Morehead Manufacturing Company, 
: Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

We have been using the Morehead Return Steam Trap in our 
boiler systems for the past year and a half, and are very much 
impressed with the fact that we are saving considerable fuel 
by doing so. The traps are working entirely satisfactory and 
the up-keep to the present time has amounted to virtually noth- 
ing. We cheerfully recommend the use of these traps to any- 
one who uses considerable steam. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. L. Baker, Pres't. 
VIRGINIA COTTON MILLS, 


Heating, cooking and drying systems, operating within the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System, are paying a 20 to 50 per cent tax to the coal man. 


With the Morehead System it is not necessary to cool the condensation to 
212 degrees—the highest temperature that a steam pump can lift hot water. 


It’s because the Morehead System requires the water of condensation direct 
to boilers at temperatures as high as 320 degrees that a fuel saving of 20 to 
50 per cent is effected. | 


Remove condensation as it forms—keep heating surfaces hot with the More- 
head System, which not only saves fuel but speeds up production. 


We will gladly refer you to Morehead users in your locality—manufacturers 
who have stopped squandering fuel and paying a tax to the coal man. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Morehead Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, eae 


Test 


at Maximum ‘Temperature 


of Steam Apparatus 


‘signed orders. 


Manufacturers Optimistic at Knit 
Goods Meeting. 


Utiea, N. Y—A spirit of optimism 
in regard to future business pre- 
vailed among manufacturers at the 
largely attended annual meeting of 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation here. 

Beecher M. Crouse, a former 
president of the association, declar- 
ed that there was no certainty, bul 
that the “outlook is for good busi- 
ness and lots of trouble.” He told 
the manufacturers that the latter is 
always the case, and said that 20 
per cent reduction sales had de- 
pleted stocks. 

Andrew Frey, of Utica, said that 
as long as this country had to sup- 
ply the world, business will be good, 
that any recession will be tempor- 
ary, as it was last year, and that 
there is more business ahead than 
manufacturers will be able to fill. 

“Iohbers think that they will be 
able to buy more cheaply,” he con- 
tinued, “but we know they can’t be - 
cause of the condtions. They will 
he falling over themselves to buy 
as they were not many months ago.” 

Mr. Felden. of the Roxford Mills, 
said that there was talk of cancel- 
lations. but his mill had none, a 
signed roders. This, he said, is an 
situation which he attributed to 
This, he said ,is an 
argument for a uniform order sys- 
te 

The officers of the association 
were reelected, except that Lorez 
Kimball was elected first vice presi- 
dent. succeeding F. W. Stowell. R. 
U. Yont, of Little Falls, was rein- 
stated as president, and Oscar Grid- 
ley and Roy A. Cheney, both of 
I'tica. as freasurer and secretary. 

The association adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the executive com- 
mittee and will hold annual meef- 
ings at diffrent places in differen, 
vears to he decided by committee. 
The fall semi-annual meeting will 
continue to he held in Utiea. 

The adoption of a credit service 
svstem was decided on by the or- 
ganization, which will seek to ex- 
change credit information with oth- 
er associations, such as the Phila- 


'delphia Association, the Dry Goods 


Association. — ete. Manufacturers 
selling fo the retail trade did not 
think that this service would he 
practicabe for them because of the 
volume of accounts they must han- 


die. 


Benjamin Gibhs. of Young, Smyth. 
Field & Co.. of Philadelphia. speak- 
ing of the jobbers’ outlook for knit 
underwear. told the manufacturers 
that varn makers are making un- 
reasonable profits and are declaring 
100 ner cent dividends. He said that 
while the prices of luxuries are 
coming down, underwear is not: that 
jobbers often lack the capital to do 
business with present prices, thaf 
transportation is preventine a rapid 
turnover. and that “the iobbers will 
not buv wntil the water is out” of 
the prices. 

Beecher M. Crouse was vresented 
with a silver vase in appreciation of 
his service as former president. 

“Tha Kneedle.” the first eonv of 
the official orean of the association. 
wes distributed among the members. 

The open price plan as an instru- 
ment for the exhanee of lecal and 


. valuable information and as a means 
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of co-operation among the members 
of the association was warmly de. 
fended by Roy A. Chaney, secretary 
of the association, in his annual re- 
port. 

“Where the operation of the open 
price plan has honestly and rigidly 
ben confined to the reporting of past 
prices actually made or quoted, ac 
we have confined it,” Mr Cherav 
declared, “and as properly conduc: 
ed by our associstiou. it has worka] 
for good and good on!y. Like the 
operation of the stock exchangasg jt 
has brought transactions out into 
the open for the benefit of all. Tha 
plan has given you prompt, auihen- 


tie and direct statist'cal informatian 


of the kind vou need in the proper 
conduct of your business.” 

Mr. Cheney went on to explain the 
work of the association in its va- 
rious branches of activity. He point- 
ed out the benefits derived by the 
members of the organization from 
the exchange of credit information 
and of ideas on anufasturine prob- 
through tie “experience ex. 
change.” He cocented on the ria- 
terials and supplies service render- 
ed through the co-operation of 
members, making possible the buy- 
ing and selling of machines and raw 
materials among themselve;.. Men- 
tion was also made of the value of 
the production report service and of 
the cost work undertaken by the 
association. Mr. Cheney urged the 
prompt filling out of the government 
questionnaires for the use of the 
Census Bureau. 


Has Profit Sharing 


Hartsville Mill 
| Plan. | 


Hartsville, C.—President ©. 6, 
Twitty, of the Hartsville Cotton Mill, 
announced to an audience of opera- 
tives last night that a plan had been 
evolved whereby each employe of 
fhe mill would receive $26.63 for 
every $100 earned by the mill dur- 
ing the last six months. The amount 
to be distributed in this way aggre- 
gates several thousand dollars. 

Prof. Clinksecales of Wofford Col- 
lege, who was to have addressed the 
meeting, was absent, the train on 
which he was traveling having been 
blocked by a stalled locomotive be- 
tween McBee and Columbia. 

Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Coker 
College, substituted for Prof. Clink- 
scales, and made a very impressive 
speech. He congratulated his hear- 
ers on their good fortune and answer 
them the question, “Now, you have 
your profits; what are you going to 
do with them?” He urged thrift 
and economy and said that the ple- 
thora of money and employmen! 
would not endure. 

Mr. Smithey, of the board of oper- 
atives and an employe of the mill, 
endorsed. what the speakers had 
said, saying, “Fellow men and wom- 
en, Mr. Twitty is right; the success | 
of the mill is with us.. We must 
work if we expect to win. 

A band dispensed enlivenins 
strains during the evening and 4 
the conclusion of the speaking ice 
cream and cake was served by the 
women of the mill community. The 
occasion served the double purpose 
of pleasure and profit, inasmuch a 
it was enjoyable from every stand- 
point and is calculated to stimulate 
interest and enterprise on the part 
of the operatives, 
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Use a Large Number of Individually-Driven Looms 


Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Like the many others who 
have installed Westinghouse 
Individual loom Motor Drive, 
the Rosemary Manufacturing 
Co. has achieved these results; 

(1) A product of better 
quality. 

(2) A reduction in power 
expense. 


(3) Increased output. 


The satisfaction experienced 
with Westinghouse Individual 
Loom Drive is clearly indicated 
by the frequent repeat orders 
that have come from this cus- 
tomer. 


The broad experience of 
Westinghouse Textile 
Experts is always available 1 
the solution of your caanes 
problems. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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The Greenville Belting Company 


552 S. Main Street, GREENVILLE. S. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Leather Belting & Textile Leather Strapping 


e carry 


wey 


Full Line 
of 
Sheep Skins 


and 


other 
Leather 
Goods 


end us that 
old Belting 
you have 
discarded 
and let us 
re-create it 
into a goo 
Serviceable 


Belt 


ODR SERVICE 
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Give This Man a Chance 


Notice his position and consider his eye- 
strain and fatigue. His proportion of 


_ spoilage is probably large. Such work- 
' ing conditions not only cut down his 


production but make him a discontented 
workman. 


“Cotton W hite”” Made This Change 


Note the cheerful expression! Now he 
works without strain or fatigue. His pro- 


- duction is improved in quality and quan- 


tity. Multiply the increased efficiency of 
this one man by the number of employees 
in your plant, 


The output of a manufacturing plant can be measured in a 
direct ratio to the conditions surrounding the workers, and no 
factor so curtails the earning power as does the lack of proper 
light. 
“Cotton White” is a real paint and is applied with a brush—- 
it is not a water paint or whitewash squirted on with a hose. 


Send for descriptive book and estimates. You buy direct from 
the manufacturers at low factory prices. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


‘Paint Department 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


“Cotton-White” makes an even, diffused light in every part of a room 
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Are the Demand the Hour 


Amuse and Educate your Employees 


Graphoscope 


Safe — Sensible — Simple 


The 


Theatrical Furnishings—Opera Chairs 

Stage Rigging and Scenery a Specialty 
CAROLINA 

THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


CoLUMBIA SouTH CAROLINA 
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UNITED PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN MADE PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SULPHUR NAVY BLUE .™ se SULPHUR BLACKS 


ey- Value 


UCP. JET OR BLUE SHADES 
VELVETEEN 
= MOST situates AND ECONOMICAL BOIL-OFF OR FINISH FOR RAW STOCK 
| OR WARPS 


Chemical Products 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers’ 


tom & Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Southern Office, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, NM. ©. 
Representatives: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. B. R. DABBS, Atlanta, Ga. 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


Liability of Accident 
is Eliminated 
by the use of the 
Whitin Patented Guard 
applied to 
Sliver Lap Machines 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


4 
MAIN AND WorR Ks 
WRHITINSVILLE, ™ ASS.,U.S.A. 
"~QUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE 
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Self Cooled Motor Propeller Fans 


a FRAME—Flanges are liberally proportioned, protecting fan wheel and making 
a pleasing and durable installation possible. 
SUPPORT ARMS—Form forged from machine steel, light, strong and non- 
breakable. 


WHEEL—Steel spokes and rims electrically welded, blades stamped to 
template and electrically ‘welded to spokes. Hub bored and reamed, making wheel 
perfectly true and running without vibration, insuring long life to bearings. 


MOTOR RING—Securely bolted to arms. Motor is machined circular to tem- 
plate, which makes it practical to install motor and frame separately without dis- 
turbing alignment. 


SELF-COOLED FEATURE—tThe only fan in the world on which the motor is 
protected, but cooled. These fans handle air at temperatures as high as 400 
degrees F. safely. They also handle acids and moisture without fear of danger to 
motor. Motor is open for complete inspection by throwing back hood 


OILING SYSTEM—Bearings are connected by copper pipe so that both bear- 
ings are oiled from front. No danger, no chance to neglect back bearing. 
ILG fans are easy to take care of; therefore they are taken careof. 


4 


6 


[ig Electric Ventilating Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Steam Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps | i . | Triplex and Deep Well Pumps 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. | J ‘ R. PURSER Rumsey Pump Co. 
Trenton, N. J. | SALES ENGINEER Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Condensers and Cooling Towers | 406 Comniéreidt Back Beliéing Fans and Blowers 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company CHARLOTTE, N. C. [lg Electric Ventilating Co. 
Carteret, N. J. Chicago, 


ARROW” BELTNIG 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cotton States Belting Supply 


IT SELLS BECAUSE IT SATISFIES 


IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
Standard Pressed Steel Company $< ARROW” BELTING Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. lling Agent Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


Subject prior sale, I offer for immediate acceptance 
and immediate delivery: 
1—A. T. Atherton, 40’’ Picker in first-class shape. 
5—Deliveries Whitin Drawing Frames, 10’’ Cans, ball 
bearings. 
i—‘‘Brand new’’ Foster Cone Winder, 30 spindles. 
1—Whitin Reel. | 
2—40’’ Traverse Grinders. 
i—Burnisher Stripping roll. 
12x36 Slubber Bobbins. 
1—4x8 Speeder. 
1i—Whitin Twister, 208 Spindles, 2’’ ring. 
400 Draper 28’’ Automatic Looms. 
2—40’’ Saco Pettee Cards. 


A. B. CARTER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


CZ 
# 

The Best Fibre Mill Equipment 


Leatherold Box 


No. 1 Roving 

Can (Solid Fi- 

bre—rolled top) 

No. 2 Steel Clad Car Leath- 
eroid and Steel. 


We specialize on Dofhing Boxes, 
Roving Cans, Mill Cars, etc. 
Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


Leatheroid Seles Division 


1024 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 


No. 3 Mill Car All Leatheroid. 


\A PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require No Pit; Simple in the extreme. 
The most durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Knameled roll flushing rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hard wood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will not 
break. 


Sold by Jobbers Everywhere. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


POTATO 
CORN 


STARCH 


Tapioca Flour Sago Flour 
Dextrine and Gums 
For SIZING and FINISHING 


Oxalic Acid 


t% 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston Providence Chicago 
Philadelphia Troy Cleveland 
St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 
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WHT 
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: 
WING SPECIALISTS St: 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative: 
C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. 


EXPERT COTTON MILL PLUMBERS 


WALKER ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO. 


Sepcialists in Cotton Mill and Village Electrical, 
Plumbing and Heating Installations. 


Atlanta, Rome and Columbus, Ga. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SYSTEMS 


M.L. GANTT 


COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Phone 516 


Belcher Heating and Plumbing Co., Inc. 


Special Cotton Mill Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


STEPHENSON CO. 


Plumbers & Heaters 
ATLANTA, GA. 


JAS. DOAK 
SPECIAL COTTON MILL PLUMBING AND HEATING 
ASK FOR ESTIMATES 
GREENVILLE, &. C, 


E. L. STALLINGS COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Cotten Mill and Mill Village Plumbing and Heating. Estimates Sent on Applicatisn 


Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Water Closets, Sinks, Boliers, Pipe and Fittings 
Low Preesure Steam and Hot Water Heating Bollere and Radiators 


Swat Fly 


Along with the warm sunshiny days come the pesky, 
disease carrying fly. There may be only a few to begin 
with, but unless there is quick action there will soon be 
millions, or even billions of them. | 

Flies do not grow and prosper in a clean, sanitary 
place and a few fly swatters can keep a neighborhood free 
from flies, provided there is no filth around. 

Where there are flies there is disease and death. It 
is said that one-fourth of the babies born die before they 
are one year old and that one-fifth of these die during the 
month of July. This is not because of the heat but be- 
cause of insanitary surroundings and the presence of 
the disease carrying fly to a large extent. Realizing the 
great loss of time among employees and the many deaths 


in the village which is not clean, many manufacturers 


have spent thousands of dollars in making favorable the 
surroundings in which man lives. 

Complete and modern plumbing systems have been 
installed in the villages and all sewage and filth is car- 
ried out of the village and disposed of in large streams 
which purifies the refuse according to the plans of 
nature. 

The only sure and practical sewer system is the system 


‘which has been tried under all conditions and in villages, 


towns and cities with like success. It is a system which 
provides running water in the homes and also carries 
all sewage entirely out of the community and not the 
kind which claims to be a sanitary closet and is only a 
little better than the old privy and in a few years begins 
to give trouble and has to be torn out and replaced at 
great expense. It does not need the care and attention 
of the sanitary closet which has to be cleaned out and 
cared for constantly by an expensive crew of men. 

Don’t make the mistake which a few others have made 
by trying to save a few dollars and get an imitation which 
in the long run proves far more expensive. 

You can install a real plumbing system and rest as- 
sured that the health of your employees will improve and 
the menace of low production on account of sickly help 
will be almost wholly removed. Flies will disappear from 
your village and with them will go disease, leaving a con- 
tented, happy people. Better consult your plumbing 
engineer now and get fortified. Swat the fly. 


SOUTHERN STATES SUPPLY CO. 
Columbia, C. 
THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

THE LOWRY COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va. 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Frost-Proof Closets 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Knit Goods 


Philadelphia. — The knit goods 
market is still very inactive and a 
great deal of expectation centers in 
what may be discussed and accom- 
plished in Utica while the knit goods 
manufacturers are In session. Mill 
owners continue to be stolid in the 
statement that the prices for new 
season Offerings will be consider- 
ably higher than those of last sea- 
son. Yet they are not ignortant of 
the fact that retailers are not going 
to show the slightest desire to re- 
stock at such prices when they know 
that to do so will be either to offer 
the same goods which are now be- 
ing sold at prices which attract buy- 
ing at a higher price or to buy at the 
manufacturers’ prices and stand a 
loss. 


Manufacturers say that while they, . 


the retailers, would not have to 
stand a loss, everything being taken 
into consideration, they would have 
to content themselves with a very 
scant margin .of profit, and the 
question is whether there is any in- 
clination on the part of the retailers 


to adopt this policy. The knit goods 


producers frankly admit that they 
are quite unable to form what would 
be a reasonable opinion upon whcih 
they can base business effort. 

It has come to be generally ad- 
mitted that the position of the spin- 
ners, who have been merchandising 
their product to automobile tire 
manufacturers, has been consider- 
ed to be entirely too strong. It is 
not necessary for the automobile 
tire industry to offer premiums for 
yarns, thinking that there is a viol- 
net competitive demand for this ma- 
terial from underwear manufactur- 
ers, say those who are in close 
touch with that market. The mill 
owners are not rushing into the 
yarn market with gaping pocket- 
books and a mad desire to stock 
their mills with yarns when they are 
only booking orders in a most con- 
servative manner and watching the 


trend of the market, meanwhile 
studying very carefully the very 


engrossing question of public de- 
mand and public opinoin of prices 
in reference to this demand. 


Jobbers say that business is more 
active at present than it has been 
for some time, but they are not very 
much interested in future buying. 
Goods are moving along rather 
steadily from the jobber to the re- 
ailer, and there is a brighter feel- 
ing in that section of the market. 
Comment is heard from many 
sources as to just what the outcome 
of the price slashing policy on the 
Dar tof the retailers will do. Cer- 
‘ain it is that a narrower margin 
of profit is being allowed on under- 
wear and hosiery, and the clearest 
result, so it is said, will be the les- 
ri by millions of the revenue 
“om the retailers which the gov- 
enment has been collecting in the 
rm of the excess profits tax. Large 
SMmission houses which ordinarily 
ave done business in case lots only 
ae lately been known to accom- 

; ate customers with a few dozen. 

udging from present indications 


it would appear that when the job- 
bers do get ready to operate the 
mercandise which they want will not 
be plentiful. It is understood that 
certain mills will shut down, await- 
ing the resumption of buying, as 
soon as orders on the books are fill- 
ed. Manufacturers agree that the 
only possible way in which they can 
reduce prices is to allow yarns to 
accumulate and meantime to curb 
the activities of the “higher wage” 
agitators. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER 

TRANSMISSIONS 

Data and Estimates of 

“MORSE” DRIVES 

SAVE Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel, Producing More with Less. 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


Secure 


Engineering Services, Assistance, 
Bulletins 
Atlanta Charlotte Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


CAROLINA SIZING & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Manufacturers of O. K. PRODUCTS 


0. K. TALLOW 
SOLUBLE OILS 


0. K. SIZING 
TALC 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Rewinding A.C. and D.C. Apparatus 
WINGFIELD & HUNDLEY 
Box 844 Richmond, Va. 


CO. : 
Richmond, Va. 
Supplying Cotton Mills with 
Water for 30 Years 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL]. 


TextileMill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 


ASHEVILLE .N C 


The merits of MI CLEANER 
is no longer a QUESTION, 
but ABSOLUTELY the 
achievement of all that is great 
and good to perfect a genuine 
SCRUBBING and SCOUR- 
ING POWDER. Our CUS- 

TOMER’S tell the tale. 


We Guarantee Absolute Satis- 
faction or No Charge 


Champion Chemical Co. 
Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


A GREAT WEIGHTER 


Our Talc is air-floated. Its unsurpassed color and high initial re- 
tention make it the best quality of any on the market for filler pur- 
poses. Its increased use by many of the largest and most carefully 
conducted mills throughout the country is its best testimonial. 

Why pay high prices plus enormous freight rates for an inferior for- 
eign filler when you have the quality filler at reasonable prices right at 
your door. Prices and samples given on request. 


Oliver Quartz Company 


607 Trust Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 850,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

| Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All mechine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
‘(Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard. Mass. 
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no. J. George, 2nd V.-Pres. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. J 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


Southern Office, 6 E. Fourth St.. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY 
COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 


56 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


Philadelphia 

Hamilton, Can. | 

SOUTHERN OFFICE, 614 Civasnevciai National 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Boston « Chicago 


Reading 
Amsterdam 


Manchester, Eng. 
Bank Building 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J eee 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Southern Hosiery Mills 


famed for the quality of their product use for Sulphur Black Dyeing 
“AMALIE” SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


highly recommended for light shades as well, and can be used pera 
direct in the dye bath or in the last rinse, or both. 


“AMALIE” SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


greatly enhances the shade or color and produces a maximum 
degree of softness. 


Send for barrel on approval with special formula. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Textile Products Division 


262 Pearl Street New York City, N. Y. 


Thursday, May 20, 1929. 


The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia.—Coarse and medium 
counts of both carded weaving and 
knitting yarns account for the bulk 
of the limited business placed here. 
In some quarters it is stated that 
varns of the grades indicated are 
gaining a little in activity, but thus 
far without influencing prices. Deal- 
ers handling most of this business 
admit that it may be only tempor- 
ary, but they are, nevetheless, en- 
couraged thereby. 

The finer counts in earded yarns 
and all grades of combed yarns are 
intensely dull. That such is the 
case has become so well known to 
the trade that some mills that could 
use a few yarns of certain counts, 
if offered at attractive prices, have 
expressed surprise that so little of 
this yarn is moving. 

Acording to dealers, the reasons 
are obvious. Strength of prices for 
the finer numbers persists, in the 
face of extremely slack demand, be- 
cause of actual scarcity of available 
supplies in this market. A house 


' which has a special interest in get- 


fing together whatever can be ob- 
tained of two-ply carded 20s, 30s and 
40s, sekins, warps and tubes for im- 
mediate use, shopped around 
through the yarn district, and had 
so little success in locating supplies 
that today it estimates that the three 


‘ried to the freight yards. 


counts, combined, would not yield a 
total of more than 50,000 pounds 
held here for spot delivery, 


As is usual at present regarding 
nearly every ailment of the market, 
{his extraordinary shortage of vis. 
ible fine-count carded yarn is blam- 
ed on the tied-up condition of the 
railroads. Individual efforts by 
some of the yarn men to break this 
hold-up as a favor to exceptionally 
good accounts has resulted in some 
heart-breaking experiences. A much 
wanted ecarload of yarn arrived here 
from the South last Saturday. It 
had been eight weeks on the road. 
The arrival notice, mailed from the 
freight station on Saturday after- 
noon, reached the yarn dealer on 
Monday morning. Trucks were hur- 
The car 
could not be located. Its mysteri- 
ous disappearance partially 
solved today, when a tracer found 
that it is again out on the line some- 
where, on its way to Erie, Pa, 


Instances of this sort of thing are | 
reported daily. They are increasing, 
and they add to the general gloom 
of the market, as it is recognized 
that unless the freight situation is 
not rapidly improved many more 
yarn users will have idle machinery 
on their hands. 


The Largest Manefacturers of Toilet Paper South 
1000—2-4-6 Marietta St.. ATLANTA 


BOSSON 


LANE 


Works and Office 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Linker Troubles, 
Electrical Stop Motion Troubles 
: All Kinds of Warper Troubles 


Taken care of by Experts 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C, 


Builders of Warpers, Linkers, Ballers, Reels, Eto. 


tracer. 
forward right away. 


a supply on hand at al itimes. 


The Great “Flu” Remedy PINESOL 


Mr. Joseph C. Shephard, Wilmington, N. C. 


Please ship by freight one barrel Pinesol, and have same Sie l with 
We will appreciate it very much if you will let this shipment come 
For your information will state, that we are getting 
most excellent results from the useo f Pinesol for ‘‘flu, ” and while we are not 
needing another barrel at this time, we are using every precaution to keep 
Yours very truly, 


GLEN-LOWRY MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufactured by 


JOS. C. SHEPARD, Wilmington, N. C. 


W. M. Sherard, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—-Trading continued 
generally quiet. However, consid- 
ering the decline on the stock mar- 
ket, it was suggested that there was 
surprisingly little change in prices. 
Some ventured that this might have 
heen due to the lack of bids for 
second hand goods. The general 
‘rend seems to be for further eas- 
ing, for the present. 


The change in the outlook in the 
dry gods trade is becoming more 
profound. The drive that is being 
made at prices in retail channels in 
large cities at this time, when so 
much merchandise is locked up in 
transit, is already giving indications 
of unsettling many forward com- 
mitments made by jobbers and re- 
tailers. Some manufacturers who 
have been asked to advance wages 
50 per cent and who see little chance 
of a peaceful acceptance of 15 per 
eent are considering seriously 
whether it is not a good time to shut 


down their mills and curtail produc- : 


tion. 


The retail stores that are cutting 
prices are doing a larger business 
in consequence of the reductions. 
Whether this means that dry goods 
everywhere are also domg more 
business, and hence denuding all 
shelves of stocks that must be re- 
placed at some time, is something 
that good judges differ on at this 
time. Normally, such high dry 
goods prices as have been prevented 
should curtail consumption, yet 
there are merchants who contend 
that merchandise is very ‘much 
scarcer than if was a year ago, al- 
though mills have been running 
hard in the interval. 

The trade was interersetd in a re- 
port in financial circles to the effect 
that banks were going to be asked 
lo curtail eredits to those merchants 
who are hoarding goods and it is 
going to be of importance to note 
whether many goods come out from 
hidden sources if the financial pres- 
sure is to be continued till July. 

How fearful the cotton goods 
trade is that some incident may 
precipitate a reduction in prices in 
finished goods, of a wide open char- 
acter, is illustrated by the reissu- 
ing of the trade of a price list for 


wide sheetings and sheets that has 
not been changed since July of last 
year. Other lists were advanced 10 
and even 20 per cent, and retailers 
were not known to have kept their 
prices down because any leading 
brand had not been advanced. The 
issuing of the new list was at first 
thought to indicate a reduction in 
price. As a matter of fact, it was 
a slight increase owing to a short- 
ening of discounts, but by calling 
attention to the product and its rat- 
ed value it was thought in many 
places that it meant a slashing of 
cotton goods prices everywhere. 


In the opinion of many good 
judges of the dry goods movement, 
it may well be that the cults in re- 
tail channels may mean only that 
high priced propaganda for wage 
advancing purposes in textile circles 
has now reached its limit. The gar- 
ment workers can talk of ethereal 
schemes of working and wage con- 
ditions, but the average consumer 
will wear old clothes a long time be- 
fore supporting their claims. 


The serious impediment to a quick 
readjustment of dry goods condi- 


tions to the growing demand of con- © 


cumers for more reasonable price 
levels is the one of congested trans- 
portation. Mills jobbers and retail- 
ers do not know where they stand 
because of the many goods due and 
paid for, or due and not paid for, 
but still in transit. Until this con- 
gestion is lesened very materially, 
most merchants expect to see a fit- 
ful situation prolonged, 


Print clohts, 28-in, 64x64s... —16% 
Print cloths, 28-in, 64x60s.. —16 
Print cloths, 27-in, 64x60s... —15% 
Gray goods, 39-in, 64x64s... —23% 
Gray gods, 39-in, 68x72s.... —23% 
Gray goods, 30-in, 80x80s.... —30 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd....... —27% 
B’n sheet'gs, 4-yd., 56x60s... —2 
Bn'n sheet’gs, So. sind....... —28 le 
—47\% 
Stand. staple ginghams..... —27 be 


Kid finished cambrics....... 20—24 
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Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
St Louis 


Chicago Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-67 Leonard Street, 


COTTON FABRICS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


For Manufacturers, Jobbers, Converters, Exporters 


New York 


| STOCKS | 


Chadwick-Hoskins Common 


We are taking orders for the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Common Stock Par value $25 share Price $28 share 


Hill, Clark & Company 


41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| BONDS | 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Textile SUPPLIES Electrical 


HARDWARE 


MACHINERY 


For Sale One 1500 spindle yarn mill 


in operating condition. 


ATLANTA COTTON MILLS CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Special Products Works 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Refinery 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


for boiling out raw stock. 


CHARLOTTE 


Finishol is a scientifically prepared detergent; soluble finishing and softening oil. It is used where any softener is required, in either a rinsing or color bath and is also 
It is extensively used with excellent results upon colored stock in the Fries Dyeing Machines. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
Since 1832 


ATLANTA 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 


x 
4 
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If you are needing men for any 
rosition or have second hand ma- 
chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 


Want Department 


Wanted. | 
One Dronsfield card mounting 


umns of the Southern Textile Bul- | Machine. Advise price an con- 
letin affords the best medium for § dition. Address B. 5. R., care 
advertising the fact. Southern Textile Bulletin. 
For Sale. 
120 feet 3 inch pipe. Wanted to Buy. 
400 feet 1% inch pipe.. { Single cylinder slasher in 


75 feet % inch pipe. 
And fittings for Slasher Sizing 
System. 
Approximately: 
700 feet 12 inch 
175 feet 30 inch 
50 feet 36 inch 
Galvanized Exhaust Pipe for car- 
rying dust from. pickers and 
Apply Ira R. Hayes, Supt. 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 
1309 Mint Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Modern shop wants cdntracts 
for machine parts, gear cutting, 
assembling, etc. any quantity, 
quality or material. 


Machinery For Sale. 

1600 Draper Model E Looms 
36-inch to 44-inch. Partial de- 
livery could be made at once. 

4H. & B. Slashers. 

Address P. 0. Box 788, Paw- 
tucket, R. 


good condition. 
1 spall press for cloth room. 
1 25- or 50-h. p. electric motor. 
Address Box 392, Gaffney, 8. C. 


line 


For Sale. 

18,000 square feet floor space, 
600 feet side track, one story 
structure suitable for factory, as- 
sembly plant ,or any industry re- 
quiring large flor area. Located 
on. mam line of Southern Rail- 
way, 2 miles from center of Char- 
lotte, N. G., just out of city limits, 
city water, electric power and 
light, paved road. For quick sale 
this valuable space can be pur- 


chased, together with 5 acres of 


land, 900 feet frontage on main 
Southern Railway, 7,320 
square feet uncovered platform, 
10,500 square feet covered shed, 
loading and unloading platform 
355 feet long for $18,000. W. R. 
Thomas, Law Charlotte, 
n: 


Thursday, May 27, 1920. 


1 Free Service 


Department 


Any mill in need of superintendent, 
6 /erseer, second hand, loom fixer, card 
yrinder or any class of men other than 
operatives may insert a notice in this 
column for two weeks, free of charge. If 
the name of the mill is not given and the 
answers come care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, the cost of stamps used in forward- 
ing replies must be paid by the advertiser. 


Wanted. 

One first class warp twist-in 
hand at 5%e per hundred. Can 
easily make $30 to $35 per week. 
Number of yarn 22 to 28. Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


Ovehauler. 

Want to correspond with good 
man to overhaul 15;000 spindle 
room. Will pay good wages. Ap- 
ply at once to T. E. Liles, Box 
647, Bennettsville, 5. C. 


Wanted. 


One good cementer or burner; 
45c per hour for cementer; 40c¢ 
per hour for burner. None but 
workers need apply. Address 
Lowell Roller Covering Company, 
Lowell, N. C. 


Wanted. 

A card grinder to do the grind- 
ing on 35 Whitin cards and look 
after 6 Kitson pickers. Will pay 
a good grinder 55 cents per hour. 
Apply to L. A. Stafford, carder 
and spinner, Martinsville Cotton 
Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


For Sale. 

Ten (10) six head Model A 
Whitin single nip Combers and 
one sliver lap machine, ten inch 
cans. Watts Mills, Laurens, 


All Woo] Boller. Slasher and Clearer Cloths 


48 & 50 Pearl St. 


F. C. HITCHCOCK CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, New York City 


F, W. LAFRENTZ, C. P, A., PRESIDENT 
Our Reports of Audit and our Certificates of Condition and operations, 
are known and have weight in the financial centers of the woria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH 
1013 Fourth National Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 
C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., RESIDENT VICE PRBSIDENT 


Spoolers Wanted. 

Two spoolers, any make, to 
take a 6-inch spool, %-inch dia- 
meter spindle, gauge not less than 
4%-inch. Also one second hand 
reel. Send description first let- 
ter. Adderss T. C. M., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


| 


Can anyone tell me the where- 
abouts of Willie Royston, 17 
vears of age, dark hair and dark 
eyes just a little crossed. Left 
home May 10th, 1920, on bacycle. 
Wore boy scout pants when last 
seen. Pleast notify J. L. Dudley, 
Roanoke, Ala. 


Machines. 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Man who is thoroughly competent of handling large 
room of Slashers, Tie-in Machines and two Draw-in 
Seven Dollars Per Day. References re- 
quired. Men who are now overseers weaving are elig- 
ible for this position. Address Cotton Mill, care of 


all supplies. 


We have for immediate delivery 
6,000 spindle equipment including 


Southern shipping point 


Atlanta Textile Machinery Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Efficiency Test Blanks. 


Standard 


Size of the South 


The higher the cost of labor, and the higher the cost of raw mate 
rials, the more essential it becomes to have the Slasher-Room on an 
efficient basis. We cheerfully furnish to all interested our Slasher 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


10— White Reels. 


15 
1—Burr Picker 
Bobbins. 


404 Piedmont Bldg. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 
| Agents, 
S. C. Thomas and C, C. Clark 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
FOR SALE 
10—Tompkins Reels. 


6—Gauge No. 50 Universal Cone Winders. 
1—5 section Kitson Hard Waste Machine. 
section Kitson Hard Waste Machine. 


1—One Hundred Horse Power Boiler. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
| 
| 
a) 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


H. A. METZ & COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
210 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 


trials by practically all machinery makers heve 
demonstrated that they have ne superior. 


DRIVES Barber Lowell, Mass. 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIALISTS 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK NO. 70991 
Special Sizing and Finishing Products 
for Cotton, Wool and Silk 


Cream Softener Steam Black 


Soluble Oils Levuline 
Bleaching Oil Glasgow Sizing 
HYDROSULPHITES 


(For all Purposes) 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


E. W. JORDAN, 
Prest. and Treas. 


J. L. BRANNAN, 
Vice-Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 


Atlantic Textile Company 


GENERAL OVERHAULERS OF 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


We Overhaul, Move and Install 


CARDING, SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, Etc. 

Also Make Frame Alterations. Spindles Straightened and _  Re- 
pointed. Flyers Balanced and Repaired. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

P. O. Box 644, Salisbury, N. C. 


Anti-Ballooning and 


Furtardo Thread Guides 


These thread guides prevent excessive ballooning and decrease 
breakage of ends on spinning frame. They decrease the work of spin- 


ners and enable each spinner to run more sides. 


J. P. OCONNELL 
Crompton, . . . - Rhode Island 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 

Seuthern Office Chariotte, N. C. 

1216 REALTY BUILDING, P. O. Box 523 

FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern — 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston’s 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


WELDING 


All your broken machinery, Auto parts, Malleables, Steel, Aluminum and 


. Cast Iron. eee MILL MACHINERY A SPECIALTY 


THE DODSON COMPANY, Autogenous Welding 


PHONE MAIN 4434 1305 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Textile Grinding Machinery All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, C-o Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


| | 
| 
| 
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IF ITS A TOOL WE’VE GOT IT 


PASCO TOOL COMPANY 


| | SMALL TOOLS AND SHOP SUPPLIES 
10 North Broad Street ATLANTA, GA. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE TOOL STORE IN THE SOUTH 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains and ‘Morehead Back-to-Boiler System,—Feed 


Coolers. : kK. S. PL AYER water and drainage. 


Stanley Belting Corporation—Imported Gardner Governor Company—Pumps and 


9 
solid woven cotton belts. Manufacturers’ Agent Air Compressors. 
Stuebing Lift Trucks. GREENVILLE, S. C. Safety First Supply Co.—Play Ground — 
B. Messina’s Sons—Burlap. | First Aid and Machinery Guards. 
aa Inquiries will receive our best attention 
‘A pure tallow scientifically rendered soluble. A supérior product to natural tallow. It will flow at ordinary temperatures, is antiseptically treated, 
and will not decompose or turn rancid. Will not impart a “‘sour’’ or disagreeable odor to the fabric, as will naturally beef tallow. — 

WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CONPANY CHARLOTTE 

Refinery OF BALTIMORE GREENVILLE, §. C. 

CORAOPOLIS, PA. Since 1832 : | ATLANTA, GA. | 


SACO-LOWELL SHOP 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete Waste 
Reworking Plants 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


STANDARD DRAWING FRAME 
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GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
Greenville, C. 


Textile and Electrical Distributors 
Chapman Ball Bearings 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE MYCO FLUIDO 
MYCO GREASE SIZE REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


THOSE STEEL ROLLS 


ARE THEY GIVING YOU TROUBLE IN ANY WAY? THEN LET 
2 US OVERCOME THOSE TROUBLES. | 


,We will re-neck, re-flute, stone, polish, hone, etc., and put in first- 
a class condition. 
| Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres and Sect’y 


SINGLE OR 
““"DOUBLE FLANGE 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
seta. the latest invention in Sad- 


dles for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Poor Tempering Does It vet 
RING TRAVELERS ARE Amos M. Bowen 


Treasurer 


U. UNIFORMLY TEMPERED providence, 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792 Greenville, S. C, 


BRICK 
BUILD NOW, The Price Cannot Be Cheaper 
We have the most efficient brick plant in the South, 
with every fuel and labor saving device known to modern 
brick making. Get the advantage of this efficiency in 
quality and price by buying from us. 
_ Prompt shipment common building brick, any quan- 
tity, all hard, beautiful red. 


YADKIN BRICK YARDS 


New London, N. C. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD | q 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


BOBBINS and SPOOLS 


‘True running warp bobbins 


a specialty 
The Dana S. Courtney Co., 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, 


Head 


+ Barrel 
+ Bushing 


Southera Agent, Greenviile, 8. C. 


Cc 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN 


Main OFrice Ano Facromy 
romp ti. 


COMPANY 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


aft. 


Boston.Mass. 


ee tee. and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Fen- 
estra Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND FENESTRA STEEL WINDOWS 


in stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


| 504 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


given 
Spitting 
5 


of American High Speed Chain 
mproving steel chain belting for 
ioneers in the design and manu- 


ed one important truth—That 
avhich distinguishes American 
he requirements of all con- 


bhis eXneriene 
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$ nor gears should be 
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When 
You 


need 


Boilers 
or 


Tanks 
Write Us 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write us for Prices—Send For our Catalogues. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your _ dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, deliveries are prompt, and ce © best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of on apportun- 
ity to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LAMINARS WEAR BETTER 


The durability of Laminar mill recepta- 
cles is not merely a matter of construc- 
tion. They are built pretty much as 
others are built. It’s the extra dense- 
ness and toughness of the VUL-COT 
Fibre that gives them their famous wear 
resistance, 


For VUL-COT Fibre cannot rust or dent 
like metal, though it is as strong—it will 
not splinter or warp like wood, though it 
is as light—and it’s as smooth as glass 
and does not roughen with use. 


VUL-COT Fibre is a super-development 
of vulcanized cotton fibre. All these quali- 
ties we mention will be apparent to you 
at once, if you send for samples. You 
will appreciate why Laminars have been 
known to give continuous service for 
over twenty-five years. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED. FIBRE CO. 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 


i New England Dept: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
: ©. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., Resident Manager 
=== Head Office & Factories, Wilmington, Del. 


Chemicals and Oils 


For Sizing, Finishing and Dyeing 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
326 Broadway, NEW YORK 2 


Werks at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed Quality—Demonstrations Made 


TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
_ FRED H. WHITE, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N.C. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 
Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids 


most manufacturers are adopting, knowing 
that they will pay for themselves in a short 
time in the saving of good stock, at high price 


of COTTON today. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, C. PROVIDENCE, 


The Automatic Blower | 
and Sweeper 


For 


Textile Mills 


for the Sweeping 
of the alleys and 
under the frames 


| | en in the Spinning, 
H. E. Clark | 1 | 


Manufactured 
By 


Rooms. It soon 
pays for itself in the 


Mfg. & | x saving of laborand 
F oun d ry ) brooms, 
Co. 
BOX 372 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Foundry and Machinists 


High Grade Castings a Specialty 
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furnish references and will prove abil- 
ity if given trial. Address No. 2696. 


reference as to character and ability 
Address No. 2723. 


E BUREAU 4 | 
The fee for joining our employment 
hureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 
~ tf the applicant is a subscriber to the 
couthern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
ecription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
ree is only $1.00. 
During the three monchs’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
caneies in the position which he desires. 
We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau. 
hut we do give them the best service © 
any employment bureau connected wit) 
‘he Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer spinning by 
vanne men fan furniah ennd refer- 
ence from all former employers; have 
been on present joh as overseer spin- 
ning five years, but would change for 
larger job. Exxperienced on numbers 
from 3’s to 26's warp and hosiery yarn. 
Address No, 2678. 

WANT nosition as overseer of spinning. 
Have had eighteen years experience on 
all grades of cotton yarns. Am 34 years 
of age. Married and can furnish refer- 
ence. Address No. 2679. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
varn mill of from 4,000 to 15.000 spin- 
dies. Have had 15 years experience as 
earder and spinner on fine and coarse 
yarns and can give good reference from 
nresent employer. Address No. 2680 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
North Carolina or Virginia on white or 
eolored work. Thirty-four years old 
and ean give good reference. Address 
No. 2681. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
eninning mill hy man with experience 
an most all kinds of yarns and can fur- 
nich excellent reference. Address No. 
2682. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
varn or weave mill of 10.000 spindles or 
more. Now emploved as superintend- 
ent and can furnish reference as to 
eharacter and ability. Address No. 
2683. 


WANT position as sunerintendent or 
carder in large mill. Now giving sat- 
isfaction as sunerintendent of two mills 
in different cities ard on account of 
having to he away from familv wonld 
like to make change. Address No. 2684. 


WANT position as sunerintendent, prefer- 
in. North Carolina. Must pav at 
least $23.4500 a vear to begin. Have 
never heen superintendent but thor- 
oughly understand oneration of mill and 
ean hack un atatements. with doing. 
Can get production. Address No. 2685. 

WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill or eardine and spinning In 
medium size mill: Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 2686 

WANT position as superintendent on 
white or colored work or overseer of 
large weave room. Have been sup&in- 
tendent for 20 years and can furnish 
hest of reference. Address No. 2687. 


WANT position as sunerintendent or 
manager of cotton mill in Piedmont 
Carolina. Can furnish reference. Ad- 
dress No. 2688. 


— 


ANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Now employed as overseer of spinning 
and twisting and can furnish best of 
reference. Address No. 2689. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
Overseer of carding in large mill. Can 
furnish reference as to ability and 
character, Address No. 2690. 


WANT position as overseer of cardinz 


experienced mill man now employed 
ut want larger job. Address No. 2692. 


— Position as superintendent or 
ena of spinning if salary is large 
Pe Resigned former nlace on ac- 
res of health but now fully recovered 

ready to come promptly. Good ref- 


erence as 
dress No —e and ability. Ad 


“= position superintendent of mill of 
to 30.000 spindles. EXxne- 
nish yarns and .can. fur- 
2695 excellent references. Address No. 


WAWN 
ANT Position as carder at not less than 
ber week. Age 33. Christian. Can 


WANT position as superintendent by 
practical carder and spinner and 
carder... Just finished correspondence 
course on weaving. Address No. 2697 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning in large mill. Have 
good record and can furnish reference. 
Address No. 2724. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Now employed but want large room. 
Experienced on long and short staple, 
fine and coarse yarn, married. Good 
manager of help and can furnish ref- 
erence. Address No, 2698. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or superintendent of small yarn mill. 
Can furnish references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2700. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by good man with 31 years experience 
in mill, 12 as overseer. Prefer white 
work on Draper looms. Address 
No. 2702. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Good réference as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2725. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or second hand in large room with pros- 
pects of something better. Prefer good 
Draper loom job. 23 years practical ex- 
perience. Address No. 2726. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
by man with 14 years experience as 
overseer. Good manager of help. 
Must be large room or would take 
superintendents job. Can make change 
quick. Present location is only rea- 
son fro change. Address 2727. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
North Carolina mill. Can furnish good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 2703. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
on Draper looms running sheetings 
and. Have had 12 vears experience in 
weave room. Now second hand in 
large mill, 
Address No. 2705. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer of carding and 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
as superintendent of small mill but wish 
to make change. 28 years old. Good 
reference. Address No. 2706. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by man with long experience on ducks, 
drills, twills, and sheeting. 18. years 
experience on Draper looms. Married, 
89 years of age, and strictly sober. Now 
employed as overseer but for personal 
reasons would like change. Address 
No. 2707. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Have worked in mill for 27 years and 
have had 25 years experience as over- 
seer and fixer. Can furnish best of 
reference. Address No. 2708. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
by a hustler who can get results. Would 
take road job on good mill specialty. 
Address No. 2709. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning. Can furnish reference it 
wanted. Now employed as night spin- 
ner but want day work. Address 
No. 2710. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
good mill. Excellent references. Ad- 


dress No. 2711. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
by man with 10 years experience. 
Would not consider tess than $35 per 
week. Address No. 2712. 


WANT position as superintendent. of 
good mill. Long experience and can 
furnish reference. Address No. 2713. 


WANT position as overseer carding by 
man with long experience on white 
and colored work. Married. man 36 
years old. Have had 15 years ex- 
perience in card room. Strictly sober. 
Am holding position as overseer in card 
room at present. No cause for change 
except want better job. Can give good 
reference if wanted. Address 2714. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Good reference as to character 
and ability. Address No. 2716. 


WANT position as assistant superin- 
tendent or spinner or carder in large 
mill. Now employed but would like 
to change. Address No. 2719. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
by married man, age 40. Have been 
working in weave room for 25 years, 7 
years as overseer. Experience on all 
kinds of looms. Now vverseer but want 
larger room. Addrews No. 2720. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in medium size mill. Married, 26 
years old, 6 vears experiences as sec- 
ond hand and night overseer on Nos. 
from 20s to 100s. Want day job. Ad- 
dress No. 2721. 


Can furnish good reference. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
spinning mill or splain weave , mill. 
Long experience on both carded, and 
combed yarn. Rreferense from past 
and present employers. Address 
No. 2728. | 
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both of us in our respective lines. Will- 
ing workers and can give satisfaction 
and service. Address No. 2746. 


WANT position as electrical graduate, 15 
years experience installing, operating, 
testing, inspecting, maintenance and 
repair of switchboards, generators, 
motors, speed controllers, etc., select- 
ing electrical equipment, handle labor, 
all kind wiring work for light and 
power service. Desire responsible posi- 
tion as electrical engineer, electrical 
supt. or chief electrical. Married, age 
36 years. Employed, but available on 
Short notice. State salary for man 
competent to take complete charge of 
electrical department. Address No. 2748. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
or spinning in large mill or both in 
small mill or superintendent. Energetic 
young man with experience in two or 
three large mills. Good reference, Ad- 
dress No. 2747. 

WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or assistant manager of cotton mill. 
Have high technical education in tex- 
tile manufacture and. valuable expe- 
rience in a managerial capacity. Ad- 
dress No. 2749. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning in large mill. 38 
years old, married, 12 years as overseer. 
Bes of reference. Address No, 2729. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or superintendent. teference as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
grrr 


WANT position as chief engineer of mas- 
ter mechanie or both. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced on steam, electric and water. 
18 years practical experience and 3 
years in college. Address No. 27390. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or overseer of carding. Would 
consider new mill and take some stock 
‘in same. Address No. 2731. 

WANT position as superintendent by 
man with long practical experience and 
good character. Can produce the 
goods. Address No. 2732. 


WANT position as superintendent by 
man with experience on all kinds of 
work. Good manager. Can furnish 
best of reference. Address No. 2733. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in large mill, or carding and spinning 
in medium size mill or superintendent 
of small mill that pays fair salary. At 
present overseer of carding. Good 
reasons for change. Address No. 2734. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill anywhere in South that needs 
a hustler that can hold help and get 
results. Now overseer of carding arid 
spinning. Age 35. Address No. 2735. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Have had experience on 
various kinds of work and am thor- 
oughly competent. Can hold help and 
know what production is and can get it. 
Address No. 2738. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
electrician. Experienced in all kinds of 
shop work and power. Good reference. 
Address No. 2739 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or carder and spinner in 
small mill. Address No. 2740. 

WANT position as overseer of carding 
by man with experience and ability to 
get production. 700d reference. Ad- 
dress No. 2741. 


WANT position as superintendent | of 
ing. Now employed but want to get 
on combed and carded yarns and weav- 
ing. No wemployed but want to get 
back in Carolinas. Address No. 2742. 


WANT position as carder in large mill 
or carder and spinner in small mill. 
Good reference as to character and 
ability. Address No. 2743. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Married, 33 years old. Good manager 
of help and a hustler for production. 
Can get good help and hold it. Address 
No, 2744. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill, or overseer of 
carding in large mill. Have been over- 
seer of carding for some time but re- 
signed for good reasons and have ref- 
erecence from all employers. Can come 
at once. Address No. 2745. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large mill. Have had long experience 
on all kinds of work and can give 
satisfaction. Address No. 2722. 


WANT position as bookkeeper for cotton 
mill, Experienced double entry book- 
keeper and general office man. Good 


WANT position with progressive mill 
that has good village and doing welfare 
work. Now office man doing work 
from making out pay rolls to financial 
reports. Have sister who is experienc- 
ed welfare worker. Would like to lo- 
cate in Carolinas with large mill keep- 
ing up to date in methods and can use 


WANT position as superintendent of 
good mill by man now employed and 
giving satisfaction but for good rea- 
sons wish to make change, Address 
No. 2751. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning in good mill in 
Carolinas or Virginia. Now employed 
as superintendent in far Southern mill 
and want to get back near home on 
account of health. Good reference. 
Address No. 2752. 

WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium size mill. Now employed but 
wish to change for good reasons. Can 

furnish reference if wanted. Address 
No. 2758. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent of large mill or manager or super- 
intendent of small mill. Long prac- 
tical experience and graduate of Ga. 
Tech of 1911. References from past em- 
Ployers. Address No. 2754. 


WANT position of superintendent of 
either yarn or weaving mill. 39 years 
of age Experienced on 8s to = 80s. 
Combed and carded yarns. Can furnish 
best reference. Now employed would 
like to correspond with parties need- 
ing a good man. Address No. 2756. 


WANT position as pay-roll clerk in large 
textile mill by a young man. Married. 
With five years practical - experience, 
thoroughly conversant with production 
records of varied sizes of hank-roving 
and yarns, can operate a comptometer. 
Address No. 2757. 


¥ 


WANT position as superintendent’ of 
small or medium size yarn mill. I 
have sixteen years experience as over- 
seer of carding and spinning, twisting, 
winding, ruling, etce., and have eight 
years experience as superintendent. I 
would consider an overseers. position. 
Am experienced on coarse and fine 
numbers, on white and colored yarns. 
Can furnish best of reference as to 
character and ability. I am 46 years 
old and have a family. Address 
No, 2758. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good mill. Now employed and giv- 


ing satisfaction but want larger room 
Address No. 2759. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed and getting over 100% 
production with less than 1% seconds. 
Want larger job and can furnish best 
of reference. Address No. 2760. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or plain weaving mill or 
as carder and spinner. Am now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction and have 
had long experience on both carding 


and spinning. Good references. ©; 
dress No. 2761. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in 30,000 or 40,000 spindle mill. Have 
had 12 years experience as overseer. 39 
years of age, married and can fur- 
my best of reference. Address No. 
‘Da. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning or bdth. 
Good reference as to character and 
ability. Address No, 2775. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Abell-Howe Co., Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
il 


Aladdin Co., The, Bay City, Mich. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 

Allen Spindle Corporation, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Audit Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

American Kron Scale Co., 430 EB. 53rd St., 


New York. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Paper Mfg. Co., New Orleans, 


La. 
American Textile Banding Co., 


Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
American Trust Co., Bond Dept., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar O©o., Providence, 
R. IL. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Textile Co., 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Belcher Heating & Plumbing Co., At- 

lanta, Ga. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Bradford Belting Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
. delphia, Pa. 


Salisbury, N. C, 


Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Campbell, John, & Co., New York. ; 
Carolina Size & Chemical Co., Charlotte, 


Carrier Engineering Corp., New -York. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. IL 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
Clark Mfg. Co., H. 
Ga. 


Co., Chicago, Il. 
E., Box 372, Atlanta, 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 

Collins Bros. Machine ©Co., Pawtucket, 


I, 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Cotton States Belting & Supply Co., At- 


lanta, Ga 
Courtney Co., Dana 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dodson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 


Doak, James, Greenville, S. C. 
Draper, By S., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 


N. 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

—E— 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 


Mass. 


Eureka Iron Works, Inc., Lincolnton, 
N, 
Farnsworth Co., Conshocken, Pa. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gantt, M. L., Salisbury, N. C. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gillespie Motor Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Griswold Supply Co., Macon, Ga. 


Hetherington & Sons, John, 10 High St., 
Room 1125, Boston, Mass. 

Hine Bros., 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Hirsch Lumber Co., 1203 Heard Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fila. 

Hitcheock Co., F. C., 50 Pearl St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hunter Machinery Co., Marion, N. C. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metropolitan 
Tower, New York. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ivey Manufacturing Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Jones Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
New York, N. Y. 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
York. 
Keever Starch Co., 


Klipstein & Co., 


Greenville, S. C. 
A., New York. 


Ladew Co., Edw. R., Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Il 


Lowry Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lyster Chemical Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass 

Mason Machine Works, Trenton, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard; Mass. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 

ork, 

Millers Indemnity Underwriters, Green- 
ville, 8S. 

Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co., 
Montgomery 
C. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


Union, 8S. C. 
& Crawford, Spartanburg, 


National Aniline .& Chemical Co., 
York. 
National 


New 


Gum & Mica Co., Charlotte, 


New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 


Brunswick, N. J 


N. Y & N. J. Labricant Co., 
way, New York. 
N, > Leather Belting Co., 


165 Broad- 
Brooklyn, 


Neirbaet Chemical Works, Passaic, N, J. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. 
Oliver Quartz Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Oo., Central 
Falls, R. L 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co., Columbia, 8. C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Player, E. 8S., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Powers Regulator Co., The, Chicago, Il. 

Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


‘Reeves, Jennings & Co., 55 Leonard St., 


New York. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Robinson & Sons Co., Wm. C., Baltimore, 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


—S— 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N .C. 

Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 

Scott & Co., Henry L., Providence, R. I. 

Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., R. IL. 

Shepard, Jos. C., Wilmington, C. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. Pie 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Southern Motors Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N: 

Southern States Supply Co., Columbia, 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 8S. .C. 
Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 
Stallings Co., E. L., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fire Without Having 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
Stephenson Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Sykes Bros., Joseph, Charlotte, N, ¢. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, Cc. 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 
Textile Banking Co., New York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. c. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham. Ala. 
Toledo Scale Co., Raleigh, C. 
Yolhurst Machine Works, 
Tripod Paint Co., 
lanta. Ga. 
Turner Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
chore | Lumber Co., A. C., Charleston, 


N.Y. 
68 N. Broad St., At- 


United Chemical Products ie York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. a. 


UU. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Haywood Dept., T. Holt., 65 Leonard St., 

New York. 

— Carolina Supply Co., Richmond. 

oust” Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
—W— 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Walker Electric & Plumbing ©o., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Walkéer-Tompkins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Warwick C o., A. J., Memphis, Tenn. 
Watts, Stebbins & Co., 44 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Hast 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 


Machine 


Carteret, 
Whitin Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Clarence Whitman & Son, New York. 
Winefteld & Hundley, Richmond, Va. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


A Cleaning Period Op 


Reclothed 


Lickerins Rewound 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


CONDITIONERS— 

rkeCramer Company 
COMPRESSORS— 

AIF ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Power Regulator Company 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
(See Humidifying). 

NITECTS— 

E. &. (Landecape). 
J. E. Sirrine. 

Lockwood, Green & Co. 
ATURE WINDING— 

Electric Repair Co, 
Wingfield & Hundley. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 

Whitin Machine Works 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 

Power Regulator Company 

AUTOMATIC. SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 

BALL BEARINGS— | 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. (Roller) 

BALLERS— 

gaco-Lowell Shops. 

BANKS— 

Textile Banking Co. 
American Trust Co. 

BAROMETERS— 
Tagitabue Mfg. Ce., Cc. J. 

BANDING— 

American Textile Banding Ce., Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

BEAMERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAMING AND WARPING M’CHY— 
Crompton & Knwies Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation 
Mossberg Co., Frank 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

BEARING, BALL— 

(See Ball Bearings) 

ZEARINGS, ROLLER— 
(See Roller Bearings) 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 

BELT LACING LEATHER— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R. Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 

BELTING—(LEATHER) 

Bradford Belting Co. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Edw. R, Ladew Co., Inc. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN— 
Abell Howe Co. 

Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain Co. 

BELT CEMENT— 
Ladew & Co., E. A. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 

BELT DRESSING— 

Ladew & Co., E. R. 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
Wm. C, Robinson & Son Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Kilpstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Lyster Chemical Co. 
National Aniline and Chemical Ce. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 
SLOWERS— 
Parke-Cramer Co. 
Electrie Co. 
Clark, H. E., Mfg. Co. 

BOBBIN CLEANER. 

Terreil Machine Co. 

SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Dana 8. Courtney Co. 

Draper Corporation 
David Brown Co. 

Mossbery Co., Frank 

Macrod! Fiber Co. 

SOiILERs— 

Walsh & Weldne 


Co. 
BOILER HOU 4 
Link. Beit COIIVEYORS— 


Yadkin Brick Co. 
CALL SYSTEMS— 
rew Machine Products Corp 
COTTON op 
Firth, Wee ene AND LAPPERS— 
CO-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine W 
BROOMsS— 


Montgomery & 
ry & Crawford 
Aladdin Com 


y, The 
“xbury, A. Lumber Ce. 


BUILDINGS— 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Turner Construction Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
SacoLowell Shops 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD GRINDERS— 
B. S$. Roy & Sons Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 
CARDS— 
SacoLowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works . 
CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS— 
Gillespie Motor Company 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Abell Howe Co. 
LinkBelt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
SacoLowell Shops 
COAL AND ASHE CARRIERS 
LinkBelt Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Reeves, Jennings Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
Clarence Whitman 
Watts, Stebbin & Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
General Electric Company 
CONCRETE— 
Turner Construction Co. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
Turner Construction Co. 


COOLING TOWERS— 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Farnsworth Company 


Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 


CONNECTORS, Frankel Solderiees 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sone Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Jones Machinery Co, 
Mason Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., 8B. &. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 


United Chemical Products Corp, 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 

Arabol Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Firth, Wm. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
COTTON FABRICS 

Reeves, Jennings Co. 

J. Spencer Turner Co. 

Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
COTTON YARNS— 

Mauney-Steel Company 

J. Spencer Turner Co. 
CREDIT INFORMA TION— 

American Credit Indemnity Co. 

DIAL SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

TheSeydel Mfg. Co. 
DOBBIES— 

The Stafford Compan 

The Whitin Machine , 


DOBBY CHAIN— 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


 DOFFING BOXES— 


Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 
—vatnerold Sales Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops 
Universal Winding Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metalifc Drawing Roll Cempanv 

DRINKING FOUNTAIAL 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountair Ca 

DRIVES. SILENT CHAIN 
Abell Howe Co. 

Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Gillespie Motor Company 

DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
Wiitlam Firth 

BRUSH ES— 

D. Felton Brush Ce. 

CASE8B, PACKING— 

(See Boxes) 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND GREASES— 


LOCKERS, METAL— 


H. W. Butterworth 4& Sons 

Philadeiphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Du Pont de Nemours 4 Co. 
Hine Bros. 

A. Klilpstein & Co. 

Lyster Chemical Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn & Sons. 

Campbell, John, & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 


DYEING MACHINES— 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 

Allle Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS— 

Robinson, F. E. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

(See Motors) 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
Allls, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera' Electric Co. 
Wingfield & Hundley. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry 
F. E. Robinson. 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Co.. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS— 
Huntington & Guerry 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL M’'CH’'Y REPAIRING— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Charlotte Electric Repair Co. 
Michael & Bivins, Inc. 
Wingfield & Hundley. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Montgomery & Crawford. 

ENGINEERS— 

Mees & Mees 
J. &. Sirrine 


EXTRACTORS— 
Gillespie Motor Co. 
.. Tothurst Machine Works 


FANS AND BLOWERS— 
lig Electric Ventilating Co. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Farnsworth Co. 


FINISHERS—COTTON— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
A. KlilipstelIn & Company 
Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 


(See oe Drying and Finishing 


Machinery 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTING— 
American Supply Co. 
FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Firth, Willlam 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 
Whitin Machine Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
FLYERS— 
Southern Spindle & er Ce. 
The Whitin Machine orks 
REARS (SILENT)— 
Genera! Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 
Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRINDING MACHINERY— 
B. 8 Roy & Sons Co. 
GRINDERS (CARD)— 
Roy & Sone Co. 
GRATES— 
McNaughton Mfa. Co. 
PDureka Iron Works 
Themas Grate Bar Co. 


Wm, C. Robinson & Son Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 

GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 


HEATING CONTRACTORS— 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Co. 
Walker-Tompkins Co. 


HEDDLES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


HOUSES— 
Aladdin Company, The 


HOSIERY MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Molstening Company 

Carrier Engineering Corporation 

Parks-Cramer Company 

Cc. G. Sargeant’s Sons Corporation 
HYDROMETERS— 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., J. 
HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

Gillespie Motor Company. 


INSURANCE (LIABILITY)— 
Balley & Collins 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— 
(See Belt Lacing Leather). 
LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 
Perry-Mann Electric Co. 
Robinson, F. E. 
LATHES— 
Montgomery & Crawford 
Walraven Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper 


LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
Bailey & Collins. 
LOOMS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Mason Machine Works 
Stafford Company 
LOCKERS, METAL— 
J. D. Collins 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Mason Machine Works 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LUMBER— 
Hirsch Lumber Co. 
Tuxbury, A. C., Lumber Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
MACHINE TOOLS— 
Walraven Co. 


MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

METAL PAINT— 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

Allis, Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 

American Supply Co. 


MILL STOCKS— 


Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Turner Construction Ce. 


MILL. SUPPLIES— 

American Supply Ce. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Ge. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jones Machinery Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Perry-Mann Electric Co. 

Robinson, F. E. 

Montgomery 4& Crawford. 

Sullivan Hardware Company 

Smith Courtney Co. 

Odell Hardware Co. 

Iron Works 

Walraven Co. 
MOTORS— 

Allis, Chatmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Howell Electric Motor Co. 
Wingfield & Hundley. 
Watlraven Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 

oIiLs— 


Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L. Senneborn Sone, tnc. 
Southern Cotton Ol! Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Werke 
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OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


\nuthern Spindie & Fiyer Cea. 
Atlantic Textile Co. 
PACKINGS, LEATHER— 
New York Leather Belting Co. 
PAINT— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
Johnson Paint Co. . 
Peasiee-Gaulbert Co. 
Southern Cotton Oj! Co. 
Thos. K. Chaffee Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co. 


Shops 
Whitin Machine Work 
PICKER STICKS— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks Cramer Co. 
Walraven Co. 


©®LUMBERS— 
Belcher Plumbing & Heating Co. 
L. Gartt. 
Jas. DoaKx 
Kautsine Co. 
Stephenson Company 
E. L. Stallings Co. 
Walker Electrtic and Plumbing Ce. 
Watker-Tompkins Co. 


PLUMBERS SUPPLIES— 
Joseph A Vogel Co. 
Cahill tron Works (The) 
Virginia-Carolina Supply Co. 
Southern States Supply Co. 
Lowry Company (The) 
Walraven Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
J. D. Collins 


POWER TRANSMISSIO 
MACHINERY— 
Abell-Howe Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Whittin Machine Works. 
Odell Hardware Co. 
Walraven Co. 
PRESSES— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sone Co. 
saco-Lowel!l Shops 


PRINTERS— 


clark Publishing Co. 


SREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


PULLLEYS— 


See Power Tranmission Machinery). 


?UMPS, BOILER FEED— 
Farnsworth Company 
-UMPS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. 
DEEP WELL— 
Signor Pump & Well Co. 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
“UILL CLEANER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


2 EGULATORS— 
Tagilabue Mfg. Co. 
Power Regulator Company 
®EPAIRERS— 
Cotton States Wagon Co. 

TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

Uu. S. Ring Traveler Co 

PING SPINNING FRANES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

ROLLS— 

. American Supply Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ca. 

POOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Peasiee-Gaubert Co. 

Johnson Paint Ce. 
Walraven Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Ce 
Allen Spindle Corporation 

ROLLER CLOTH— 
Hitchcock, F. C., Company 

ROOFING— 

Atianta Gas Light Co. 
Watraven Co. 

FOVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized. Fiber. Ca. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Werke | 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 
SANITARY FOUNTAING— 

(See Drinking Fountains) 
SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 


SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


(See Power Tranmission Machinery) 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


SHRUBBERY— 


J. Van Lindley Nursery 


SHUTTLES— 


Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Ca. 
David Brown Co. 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Ce 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Producte Ca. 
John P. Marston 
A. Klilipstein Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Ine. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sone Co 
L. Sonneborn Sone Co. 
National Gum & Mica Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Hine Bros. 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 


STEAM REGULATORS— 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Company 


SOAPS— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co; 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. | 
L. Sennehorn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klilpstein & Co. 
Jaques Wolf & Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Farnsworth Co. 
Power Regulator Company 
STRAPPING LEATHER 
New York Leather Belting Ce. 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS, Franke! 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 


SPINDLES— 
Allen Spindle Corporation 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Easton & Burham Mach. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Carolina Steel Roller Shep 


SPINNING RINGS— 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 
The Whitin Machine orks. 
Draper Corporation 

Whitineviile Spinning Ring Ce 


SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 


sPOOLS— 

Marcod! Fiber Co. 
Dana 8. Courtney Ce 
Ivey Manufacturing Company 
Greenville Spool & Mfg. Ce 
David Brown Co. 


SPOOLERS— 

Easton & Surnham Meck Ce. 
Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
STARCH— 


Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corp, 
The Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Ce. 
Keever Starch Ca. 


SWEEPERS— 
Clark. H. E.. Mfg. Co. 


TALC— 
Oliver Quartz Co. 


TANKS— 
Waish Weidner Ce. 


TANKS, TUBS, AND VATS— 
Tolhuret Machine Werks. 


TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Screw Machine Products Corp. 


“EMPLES— 
Draper Corporation 


rTESTERS— 
(See Yarn Testers) 


"“EXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Company 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Odell Hardware Co. 


“HERMOMETERS— 
Power Regulator Company 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


"WISTERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Fales & Jenks Mach. Ce. 
Collins Brose. 

Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


THREAD GUIDES— 
J. P. O'Connell — 


TOILET PAPER— 
Dixie Paper & Box Co. 
American Paper. Mfg. Co. 
roiLeTs— 
Jos. A. Vogel Ce. 


rooLe— 


Montgomery & Crawford. 
Walraven Co. 


"TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Moree Chain Ce. 
rRAPS— 
Farnsworth Company 
Power Regulator Company 


rRUCKS— 
Southern Motors Corporation 


RUCKS (LIFTING) 
Westinghouse Electric &2 Mfg Ge 
'URBINES 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Company 
JNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Coa. . 
YACUUM TRAPS— 

Farnsworth Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUSG— 
American Moistening Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corporat! o:: 
General Electric Co. 

lig Electric Ventilating Co. 
Parks-Cramer Ca. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ce 
Sargent, C. G. & Sens. 


Tothurst Machine Worke. 

WARP TIEING MACHINE AND 
KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Draper Corporation 

T. C. Entwietie Ce. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Draper Corporatien 
The Stafford Co. 


WATER INTAKE S8CREENS— 
Link-Belt Company 
WATER FILTERS— 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


WATER PURIFIERS— 
Norwood Engineering’ Co. 
WELDERS—. 
Dodson Co. 


WELDING OUTFITS— 


General Electric Company 

Walraven Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDG— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson Lane 

Hine Brose. 

John P. Marston 

A. Klilpetein & Ce. 

H. A. Metz 
Newport Chemical Works. 

Oliver Quartz Ce. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Jaquee Wolf 4 Ce. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Sense Co 

Southern Dyestuffs Chemica’ 

L.. Senneborn Sene Ce. 
Campbell, John, & Co. 


WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Sheps 

c. G. Sargents Sene Corp 

Whitin Machine Werke 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Worke. 

Gillespie Motor Company 
YARN TESTERS— 

Scott, Henry L., & Co. 
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Prolong the Life of Your 


AGASCO 


ROOFING PITCH 


——made according to YOUR apeci- 
fication, for YOUR climate, will not 
liquify in summer heat—It stays 
put, and does the work, 


AGASCO Roofing Felt, for the wide 
expanse of industrial roof that 
must be covered or re-covered ef. 
fectively at moderate cost—Resists 
the elements——-Lasts indefinitely, 


AGASCO PAINTS: Number Nine- 
teen preserves exposed metal sur- 
faces against ravages of the sea- 
sons; contains no water, ammonia, 
or tar acids—-Number Fifteen, pen- 
etrative and germicidal, does the 
same for wood surfaces——-Number 
Three, Damp Proof, protects foun- 
dation walls; seals them against 
seepage —- Roof Coating Number 
One for felt, rubber or composi- 
tion roofing; increases resistance 
against elements. 


AGASCO Creosotes, wood-preserv- 
ative: Number Seven, dark brown 
stain; Number Ten, crude; Number 
Eleven, clear, color to be added by 
you. 


Room 234, 18 Fairvtie STREET, ATLANTA, Ga 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 
Ivey Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive: practice. Experienced, per- | 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Difficult and rejected ‘cases 


Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Dunn & Company 


(INCORE ORATED) 
Menufacturers of 
High Grade Cotton Mill 


Brooms and’ Brushes 
Office at Factory at 
15 W. TradeSt.  R.F.D. Nox 6 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
N. O. McDowell, Genl." Mégr- 
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IMPORTANT to Cotton 


SO METHIN G N iD Manufacturers & Spinners 


Dixon Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device 


The above cut shows weight on all three rolls. 


DIXONS PATENT 
PAT; FES Y.16.1S09 


Dixon’s Patent Round-Head Stirrup 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THIS SADDLE 
New Oiling device for lubricating top rolls. 
Back saddle always locked to front saddle. 
Can use this saddle with weight on all three rolls. 
This saddle can be used to remove all weight from middle roll in case of mixed or long staple cotton. 
For short staple cotton extra weight can be put on middle roll. 
Will stop all cockled yarn and can spin from No. 5 to No. 150 with this combination of saddles. 


ALWAYS READY AND ANY OF ABOVE CHANGES CAN BE MADE PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY 


sty DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.., Bristol, R. I. 


Quills Are Hard Get These Days 


The UTSMAN will prove a decided help in using those you have to best advantage 


165 


| Some 
Happy Mills are Saving 
From 
using the | 5O to 156 
UTSMAN 
now. Cent. 
Our Catalogue of Quill Cleaning Machines is at Your Disposal | 
The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Ince. 
CHARLOTTE 


North Carolina 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday,-May 27, 1920. 


DUCK LOOMS 


Our Looms Produce the Highest Quality of Fabrics at Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for all manner of 
textile Plain or coarse or fine. 


THE STAFFORD COM PANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Agent, American Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Septic Tanks and Closets Clean Village 


Real homes are surrounded by flow ers, vegeta- 
ble gardens, etc., and there is an air of content- 
ment and pride noticeable to every passerby. But 
there are other features which to a greater extent 
control the happiness, contentment and health of 
those who live in the home, 


Sewage Disposal Plants 


CONCRETE BUILDINGS 
CONCRETE WALKS 
CONCRETE TANKS 
SWIMMING POOLS 


One of these is the absence of the insanitary out- 
door privy which is an eyesore to every one and a 
menace to the health of the community. 


If you want your employees to be contented and 
_ refer to the place where they live as HOME equip 
the houses with modern inside toilet. Kaustine 
preducts are giving satisfaction in many villages. 
Hydro-Kaustine for use where water supply is 
available, however no long sewer lines are neces- 
sary. Kaustine System Toilets for use without 
water. Send for Catalog H. 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers.and Sanitation Engineers 


General Concrete Construction Co. Buffalo. N.Y. Toronto, Can. Melbourne, Aus. 
CHARLOTTE, N, McKee & Son; Atlanta, Ga. 


Anything in Concrete 


from Engineering to the finished job 


Prompt Efficient Service 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE WELDING 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS| All your broken machinery, Auto parts, Malleables, Steel, Aluminum and 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION Den 
BOILER FEED ANDO Cast Iron. MILL MAC HINERY A SPECIALTY 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES | THE DODSON COMPANY, Autogenous Welding 


PHONE MAIN 4434 1305 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


M. FAILOR, Manager 


Factory and Works: 
Oth St. and 11 Avenue,- New York City 


910-11 COMMERCIAL BANK BLDG. 
MIKAH TALLOW 8WI88 GUM 


OOMBINATION B 


i | 
| 
WA E — 
& SONS CO. PITTSBURGH,.PA. 


